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TRAIN SMITH COMPANY | 


Paper Mill Supplies 
40 D pail St. — South Bldg.), Boston, Mass. 











SCANDINAVIANCAMERICAN+ 
TRADING COMPANY 


50 EAST 42 ST. NEW YORK CITY ‘U 


We are now booking orders ford & 


KRAFT and SULPHITE 


for shipment over next year. 


; Branches: 
“By v a, a ss. London-Liverpool 


/ PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
Paper Exporters 
17 Battery Place New York 


y of Stockholm Bombay Shanghai Wellington 
it uenos Aires Mexico Rio de Janeiro Naples 

s Trading Company (Australia), Limited 

ey Melbourne 


























Pulp also available for immediate shipment from 
dock. 


ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
45 NASSAU STREET (POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 






CARLE ADDRESS 
REGHAMMOND NEW YORK a. ne “4568-9 


R. F. HAMMOND 





WOUDR PULP 


342 eae AVENUE 
EW YORK 


WOOD PULP PAPER 


PULP STONES 















INTERNATIONAL PULP-STONE CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 








PRICE & PIERCE., Ltd 


17 East 42d Street, New York 








PROTECTIVE rare 


Glassine 
Vegetable Parchment Gren 
Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 
Diamond State Fibre Company 


Dept. 7 
BRIDGEPORT, PENNSYLVANIA (near Philadelphia) 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter June 20, 1879, at the New York _ Office, Under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
Published Every Thursday by the Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc., New York. 
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»»” ESTABLISHED é 
EVERY DESCRIPTION “ 184.4. ¢ 


HUDSON TRADING COMPANY S" FITCHBURG, MASS. <p 


300 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


CABLE ADDRESS: “HUDTRACO,” NEW YORK Standard and Multiple 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five 
and Six Ply 


DANA T. McIVER 


High Grade Printing Paper 
ne ee 60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 
Peete Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers 
BOOK AND COATED PAPER Absolutely No Felt Marks in Paper 


pee TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse Papers“qpg 
Car Lot and Tonnage Contracts 


ALL-METAL SHAKER CHIP SCREEN 


Structural Steel Frame 
Opposed Eccentric Drive 
Machinery Steel Trunnions 
Eliminates All Vibration 


Write 
for 
Prices 
and 
Description 


1 


WATERVILLE IRON WORKS WATERVILLE, MAINE 


a ooOOOoOoSoSo 
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TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


HE Caldwell line is complete. Bear- 

ings—heavy, properly designed, and 
well finished. Pulleys of ample weight 
and accurately turned. The entire line 
has achieved outstanding recognition 
under hard service. 


Let us figure on your requirements. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and 
Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


CALDW fILIL 


NT ~~ DIMI 





ALVAH MILLER, Pres. TOM T. WALLER, Vice-Pres. 
NATH'L L. MILLER, Secy-Treas. 


Craig-Becker 


Company 


Domestic and Foreign 
Ground Wood and 


Sulphite 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Glatfelter Mills 


AT SPRING GROVE, PA. 


With a daily capacity of 90,000 Ibs. of Seda Pulp and 
100,000 Ibs. of Paper is one of the most modern mills 
in the country, with a product uniformly satisfactory. 


ESTABLISHED 


SPECIALIZING ON 


MACHINE FINISH BOOK PAPER 
SUPER CALENDERED BOOK 
BULKY BOOK ANTIQUE BOOK 
SPRING GROVE BOND AND WRITING 
SPRING GROVE MIMEOGRAPH, TABLET AND 
DRAWING 


You Are Safe if You Specify the Glatfelter Lines. 


P. H. GLATFELTER CO. 


Paper Manufacturers, Spring Grove, Pa. 


agar We are starting this month a new Fourdrinier machine to 
produce a web of paper one hundred and fifty-six inches wide. 


Save 
Power 


Hayton Cen- 
trifugal pumps 
are designed 
for each kind 
of service. 
They are built 
for hard, con- 
tinuous opera- 
tion and will 
stand up under 
hard usage. 


They are made to fit the working conditions and 
guaranteed to get the highest efficiency. 


We also build the full line of Sandusky Triplex 
pumps. 


Let us have your specifications for quotations. 


HAYTON PUMP & BLOWER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ae ee tt 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 


















Globe Valve, screwed. 














NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and 
UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 


Bodies and bonnets high 
grade cast iron 


—Double face solid wedge type. 
—Bronze seat rings and cast iron 
gates, faced with bronze rings firmly 
secured—except in sizes in which 
wedges are made entirely of bronze, 
—Disc cannot chatter when partially 
open, cannot touch seat except at 
point of final closing, because wedges 
have guides which are ntted to siuve 
true and easy on ribs in body. 
—Stationary or rising spindles. Valves 
can be repacked under pressure when 
wide open. 

—lInterchangeable parts. 

All those are features contributing 
to the dependability of Jenkins 
Standard Iron Body Gate Valves. 


Know the genuine by Jenkins Diamond 
and signature, Supply houses every- 
where, 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago London Montreal 


2540-J 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, 


machine equipped. 


W. F. PICKLES, 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 182i 


IMPORT EXPORT 
RACS NEW CUTTINGS 


JUTE STOCK 
ROPE 


KATZENSTEIN & KEENE 


(INCORPORATED) 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Whalen Sulphite Pulps 


Made from the SITKA SPRUCE of BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. Noted for Fibre, Color and 
strength. 


SNOWHITE BLEACHED SULPHITE 
GLACIER EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
SWAN STRONG SULPHITE 


As exclusive selling agents for the Whalen Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd., we solicit your inquiries to 
any of our offices. 


Canadian Robert Dollar Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


U. S. ADDRESSES 


Robert Dollar Co., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 
Robert Dollar Co., 15 Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Dollar Co., Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Dollar Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 
YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


hey Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you nothing 
until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have every 


Write for list of users and other information. 








BUCKLAND, Conn. 
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NORWOOD 


Super Calenders 


Convince Yourself — 


that you really can 
get superior service 

















and most efficient 
Box handling of your 
Boards! ote 


Take advantage of 












our large tonnage 
Paper which enables us to 

fill your  specifica- 
Board tions economically. 





Samples and prices 
on request. 


Specialties! 
The Standard for Over 30 Years. 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 





The C. L. LaBoiteaux Co. 


Cincinnati Chicago 
New York Cleveland 
















aa aN 
\ir-Dry ‘Vons 
Tea Nae St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 
Hanna Paper Corporation 






ot our production fey 


High Grade 


BLEACH ED 


Daily Capacity, 425 Tons 


Newsprint 


. ee ae ees Catalog 
Sulphite Fibre at 
insures uniform quality, prompt ae Packers’ Oiled Manila 


x * Jute Container Board 
Ground Woed and Unbleached Sulphite 


Manufactarers ef 
BROWN COMPANY TARZAN Fibre Shipping Cases 
Deanna: . seid 30 East 42nd St. New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


648 McCormick Bldg. 1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


edt ft 
RPP 
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Cutting Dies fe 
of superior quality E on 


DRINKING CUP 
(Patented) 


June 20, 1916, Reissued June 13, 1922; 
March 26, 1918: 
April 18, 1922; 
Other Patents 
Pending 






_ “One who mg 
who uses, er who sells a = 
device“that infringes J 
a fatent is equally~ 
an infringer.” 
,ook for our 
trade-mark 
“VORTEX” 
on all car-. 
tons and 
tubes 





- 





N° matter how intricate or involved 
* * the design is, we'll make it and make 
it right. Every die of carefully selected 
steel, guaranteed flawless and warranted 





Sales Closing Features 


to, give long, satisfactory service. The These superior features speed the sales of Vortex 

more difficult Your die-cutting problems Made of clean, strong, pure white paper. 
= . Perfectly sterilized. Meet requirements of Pure Food and 

| the more we'll enjoy helping you solve other existing laws. 
z Outside reinforced with pure, fully refined paraffin wax. Strong 
them. Send us a rough sketch or descrip- and rigid. 

. A No wax on inside. Tasteless and odorless. 
tion of what ‘you want and we ll tell you No glue, Sealed with paraffin under pressure. 

i ace ; 4 3 Spiral wrapping reinforces cup. 

if it 1s practically possible to produce it. Extra eapneroeenent at bottom of cups prevents cups sticking 

together. 

| Will not absorb moisture or leak when left for an indefinite 
Circular, oval and elliptical dies in all sizes. period. 


Conveniently shaped; no holders needed. 


shapes. Dies for labels and cut-outs of cartons. 


every conceivable kind. Glove dies, shoe hands. 
dies, cloth-cutting dies — we make them all. Write for Particulars 
Write for descriptive booklet, illustrating THE VORTEX MFG. CO. 
| 50 different dies, many of which are very 421-431 N. Western Avenue 
| intricate, showing what seemingly impos- 2 et Chicago, IIl. 
sible designs we are able to make. conan Ws. 6 a Ses Sonate, Menatestarers 


The INDEPENDENT DIE CO., Inc. 
2641 LaSalle Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Drinking Cups 


Envelope dies for both regular and open-end Packed in dustproof cardboard tubes; shipped in sealed 


Nested together and dispensed inverted; inside untouched by 
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TEXAS GULF COLLINS 


SULPHUR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


99; Per Cent. Pure. SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Produced from one Manufacturers of 


of the largest known 
deposits in the world. LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
BONDS 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company WRITING PAPERS 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mill:— North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, Matagorda Main Office: 
County, Texas 208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. | 


~ 





ESTABLISHED 1828 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 
PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED IN BULLETIN NO. 10 


PAPER MAKING—PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY 


FOURDRINIER—CYLINDER—WET MACHINES 
JORDAN ENGINES—PUMPS—CALENDERS—REELS—CUTTERS—WINDERS—ROLLS 
| THE RAINSTORM SHOWER PIPE—COLLAPSIBLE CORES 


DIE CUTTING PRESSES 


OUR NO. 4 NATIONAL BAG MACHINE FOR THE PRODUCTION OF FLOUR, CEMENT AND LIME SACKS; ALSO CHARCOAL BAGS 
Ne 

























































































FINANCING 


for the 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


@ Our long experience in industrial 
financing includes the successful 
marketing of eighteen issues of the 
securities of American and Canadian 
Pulp and Paper companies having 
net assets of nearly $150,000,000. 


@ If you desire cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working capi- 
tal, let us assist you. Our organiza- 
tion, backed by large resources, is 
equipped for prompt and intelligent 
service. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 
366 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


10 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 
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VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


It doesn’t matter how fine a variation of speed you 
want or what kind of paper machine you wish to regu- 
late, “THE REEVES” Variable Speed Transmission 
will do it. It will give the exact speed wanted to suit 
the condition and requirements of the paper being 
manufactured. 

Valuable and interesting improvements have been made 


in the construction of “THE REEVES” Transmission, 
such as 


TWO KEYS, FULL LENGTH OF SHAFT between boxes, 
LARGER ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS, 
LARGER DISCS, PATENT EQUALIZING COLLARS 


all of which tends to give larger wearing surface, greater 
carrying capacity and longer life. We are furnishing 
Special High Duty Ball Bearings for main boxes if 


desired. They can be applied to any REEVES Trans- 
mission now in use. 


It is the only Variable Speed device with 25 years’ service 
record. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 1 





WHITE’S 
OSCILLATING SCREEN 


~ 


A standard for years. Saves waste at both ends of 
machine. Automatically washes plates. Dirt and 
surplus stock is transferred automatically and re- 
screened. Recent improvements make it the best 
screen for making clean paper. 

Its durability is unsurpassed. 


J. & W. JOLLY, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





We know that one of the most important 
factors in paper making is that of cleansing. 
We designed and constructed our Type “B” 
IRON EXTRACTOR with a view toward 
effecting greater satisfaction in the cleansing 
processes and the success with which this 
device has met during its ten years on the 
market is sufficient proof of its efficiency. 
We will send Bulletin and all information on request. 


The Roland T.Qakes Co. 


HM OLWQAKE,MASS 








rusacacinelltis 


leat 





If you have ever used any of 

the Bolton products, Fly Bars, 

Bed Plates, Jordan Fillings, or 

Knives of any kind, you found 

them HIGH GRADE in qual- 

ity and finish and economical in 
cost. 


You can order any of the Bol- 
ton Quality line and know that 
you will find same equally High 
Grade, equally well finished, 
and equally economical. 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


High Grade Fly Bars, Bed Plates, Jordan 
Fillings and Knives 











\ 
Quality 
Service 
APPLETON 

« Felts and Jackets : 





| TRAC Ryle 





eo 





PPLETON 
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BOLTON QUALITY 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOYED METALS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and Troughs, General Sheet and 
Light Structural Work 
Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
75 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 544 Union Arcade 


POTDEVIN’S 


2zO 
PAPER BAG MACHINES 
TUBERS and BOTTOMERS for 


Printed Glassine Bags, 
Printed Garment Tubes, 
Nail Bags, Sacks & all other types. 





POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


Department 9 
1223—38th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





APPLETON, WIS. 
























Se 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery, to your. customer, in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. 





Materials used in 
construction. 


CORE — incestructibie. 


= MADE—nia Siese™ 


Your two sources of supply are 


Elixman Paper Core Co. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


Canadian Elixman Co. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














Paper Cutters 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 


Cutter Knives Patent Top Slitters 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 


H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 

Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 

and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 


Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewinders 


Is—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 





Paper manufacturers generally recog- 
nize the value of starch in the manufac- 
ture and coating of paper. 


To obtain definite results in any de- 
sired direction in the preparation of 
paper, not merely a difference of grade, 
but a difference of kind or variety of 
starch is required. 


Our carefully controlled and _ thor- 
oughly standardized processes enable us 
to produce exactly the various starches 
which the paper industry has found 
economical and efficient. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place New York 
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FORT Boe BULT ™ wié CO, = ee 


MEETING DEMANDS 
OF OUR CUSTOMERS 


Jobbers of Fort Howard 
Products have found each 
successive consignment of 
Toilets, Napkins and Tow- 
els so good that their busi- 
ness with the retailer and 
consumer constantly in- 
creased on these lines. 


Fort Howard Paper Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


For paper rolls, made to pattern under shop names in 
four sizes as follows: CARD, 3”; MANILLA, 25%"; 
NEWS, 214”; DRUG, 2%"; 134” in length, having 1” 
hole, and tumble polished when shipped. You should 
i ssible, adjust your needs to these stock sizes, with 


po 
prospect of prompt shipping in carlots or less, thereb 
avoiding serious delays in waiting for something aaa. 
Samples cheerfully furnished. 


O. L. BARTLETT 


Eastern Office: 
MOUND CITY, ILL. 55 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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16 in. high: 
Weight 
23 Ibs. 

Takes up less 


space than a 
typewriter. 


The Mullen Paper Tester is 
PRACTICAL erst the standard. et 


len Test of bursting strength to actual working conditions. 
The fibers burst at the weakest spot of the paper, ex- 
actly as would be the case with a sufficient strain on 
paper in actual use. 


For full particulars write Dept. P 10 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 
—— ~ A 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Builders of All Types of Paper Making 
Machines and Machinery 


11 








Saccessful machines in operation are proof 
our work is built right. 
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HANS LAGERLOEF, Pres. and Treas. 
ORV Ae BDO ¥ igo Rresident 


prov nennes Hill {337 


a Lagerlof Trading Company ba e 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 7 
Sole Agents in U. S. A., Canada, Mexico and Cuba for : 
FINNISH CELLULOSE ASSOCIATION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
AND 
FINNISH WOOD PULP UNION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Dietz Toilet Paper Machinery i 
AND LATEST IMPROVED PATENTED 
Automatic Tube Machines 
For Making Tubes for Toilet 
Paper Rolls, Paper Towel Rolls 
———_—— Gave 3,500 _ EVERYTHING IN 
Toilet ay 
Tube | | PULP«PAPER 
od ner direct 
m ro 
Towel JE PATTON CO. Inc. 
3 u ° 
>| are made at rate 342 Madison Ave. 
Patented Feb. 22, 1916, May 18, 1920. 
serimations’ coh mochinns ter poking’ Gontucy thine Benet (Cable address - Pulp,NY.) 
Card 7 beg it achines “Punch, Preece ‘on _ Cards, Rotary ¢ 
DIETZ MACHINE WORKS , : t 
126-128 Fountain Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. WT ene: 7 


Corner Waterico St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 24 St. 





Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


BEATING and WASHING ENGINES . 
FLY BARS—BED PLATES— 
MACHINE KNIVES 


Our new KEYED TYPE BANDLESS ROLL is the final 
result of many Years of Experience. 


May we not tell you about its many advantages? 
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We offer a full line of 


|COLORS 


and furnish precise directions on application for 


Beater Dyeing, Staining and Coating 


on 
Half a century’s experience enables us to furnish goods answering requirements 
and to give reliable service 
THE HELLER & MERZ CO. 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| a 
KENWOOD 
MILLS 
Albany, N. Y. 
Plant 
\ 








KENWOOD BOARD FELTS 


TOP, BOTTOM and PRESS 


For HIGHEST production, driest sheet and longest life 


Whether the demands of the board 
market are for finish or for maximum 
d production at low cost, Kenwood 
Board Felts will give you best results. 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS em 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, 
Ont., Can 
KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd. 


Arnprior, Ontario, 
Plant 
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For prompt 
shipment or later 
deliveries on contract 
Established 1833 


Domestic 
77 DUANE STREET. NEW YORK 
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BULKLEY DUNTON& COMPANY 


73 
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CHICAGO PAPER WEEK IS BIG SUCCESS 


Fall Business Conference of the American Paper and 
tion at the Drake Hotel Attracts Representative 


Pulp Association and the National Paper Trade Associa- 
Paper Men From All Sections of the Country— 


Speakers Express Belief That Paper Business Is Rapidly Getting Back to Normal 


—Addresses by Principal 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 

Cuicaco, October 23, 1922—The fourth annual fall conference 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association and its allied or- 
ganizations and the National Paper Trade Association at the 
Drake Hotel last week was a decided success in every respect. 
Representative paper men from all over the country were there. 
Naturally the western sections were most numerously represented 
but many well known paper men from the east also were present. 

Optimism was the key note of the conference. Mill men and 
merchants were pretty well agreed that conditions in the paper 
business were rapidly approaching normal. Demand for paper and 
pulp, it was believed, was improving every day. About the most 
disturbing factors, it was pointed out were transportation and 
coal and these, it was believed, were more favorable than might have 
been expected only a short time ago. 

In opening the main joint meeting on Thursday morning, Pres- 
ident Wm. J. Raybold expressed satisfaction at the size of the at- 
tendance and the great interest that had been shown at the meetings 
of all the affiliated organizations. In place of his usual address, he 
said the association had carefully collected the impressions of rep- 
resentative men in the industry regarding the situation and had 
jhad them printed. He commended these views to the careful con- 
sideration of those present as he stated that he believed them to 
be thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. These impressions of the 





Speakers at Convention. 


situation in the paper business follow: 

The pendulum of prosperity is swinging rapidly back to normal 
from the period of deflation, now swiftly becoming ancient history. 
This is true of the paper industry, no less than of American busi- 
ness generally. 

The paper industry has so far recovered from the depression of 
1921 that it is a very opportune time to review the state of the in- 
dustry, to glance back over the efents before and during the de- 
pression, and to look forward a few months into the future. 

Paper production for 1922 will, to judge from the figures avail- 
able for the first seven months of the year, be about normal. 

With the return of general prosperity the cost of raw materials 
has advanced, labor conditions are forcing wage increases, all of 
which are necessarily reflected in the increasing cost of paper. 

This tendency is certain to continue for some time to come. 
Financial agencies are advising their clients to purchase their re- 
quirements of paper for many months ahead, in fact well into 1923. 
Figures of the Department of Commerce show a great increase in 
the consumption of all grades of paper, together with reduced 
stocks in the hands of the merchants and consumers. 

The survey of current business made by the Department of Com- 
merce shows that increased production applies to all grades, and 
that stocks are steadily declining. The production of folding boxes 
and labels for instance, set a new high record in August. The 
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newspapers of the country will, on the basis of present figures use 
13 per cent more news print this year than in 1920, the previous high 
record year of history. 

The production of book paper is another example of the in- 
creased demand, and particularly reflects the greater activity of the 
printing trades. August’s production was nearly 86,000 tons, as 
against less than 57,000 tons in August of 1921, and the increase over 
July 1922 was more than 13,000 tons. In the face of this increased 
production, stocks declined 1,000 tons. 

Writing paper production for the first eight months of 1922, again 
reflecting orders, was about equal to the entire production of 1921. 
The production of book and tissue papers for the first nine months 
of the year is about equal to all of 1921. 

To appreciate what these evidences of activity in the paper indus- 
try really reflect, it may be well to briefly review the condition during 
the recent depression. 

The paper industry, with other great American industries, suffered 
staggering losses. But the historic conservatism of this old Ameri- 
can industry prevented it from striking the rocks of disaster as was 
the case with other groups where the speculative tendency had been 
given freer rein. Losses were heavy, but the industry has emerged 
with few if any serious failures. 

When depression was felt, the paper industry did not hesitate 
to liquidate drastically. Big companies took losses which would 
have bankrupted smaller, less conservative organizations. They 
wrote off these losses, forget the past and turned toward the future. 
To maintain their organiaztions, paper manufacturers sold pape: 
below the cost of production, waiting for the coming of a better 
day. But that dark period is now past. 

In the last few months, as previously stated ,the production of 
paper has returned to normal. It is timely to consider the relation 
of the industry to business in general. 

The coal strike has been only one of the causes of increased costs. 
It requires 1.3 tons of coal to make a ton of paper. The average 
cost of coal to paper manufacturers rose during the late strike 
period about 60 per cent. Demand for labor was followed by a 
rising tendency in wages. Raw materials have increased all along 
the line. Waste paper, due to shortage, has been costing more than 
new pulp and pulp prices have gone up. 

The depression forced economies and a closer attention to the 
relationship of the costs of making paper and the prices for which 
it could be sold. There have been steady increases all along the 
line, and the outlook for the next twelve months appears to be 
favorable for a steady demand with ascending prices depending on 
what the manufacturer has to pay for his raw materials. 

Shortages are reported in many raw materials. This applies to 
chemicals as well as to pulps. Salt cake, for example, is in such 
demand that where it was formerly a by-product it is now being 
made as a major product of the chemical plants. 

Last winter’s cut of pulp wood was only about 25 per cent of 
normal for the mills were still working off their high priced stocks 
of wood into paper. -Of the important paper making districts, New 
England alone -now has one full year’s supply of cut pulp wood, 
where the usual stock is eighteen months’ supply. 

In its process of liquidation the paper industry went to the extreme 
limit of safety. This was not recognized by the consumer who has 
continued to hold off buying in the hope of still lower prices. This 
cannot be. In the present state of the industry it is a question if 
the consumer has not held off his purchases until he is likely to 
force an inflated demand both harmful to the paper industry and 
costly to the printer, 

Higher prices for the purchaser of printing are inevitable. The 
panicky buyer who waits too long to lay in stock to meet his re- 
quirements for the months ahead contributes to the difficult situation. 
There seems to be little possibility of a drop in business for at least 
twelve months. 

No elaborate statistics have been given in this review of the situa- 
tion in the paper industry. It has been merely an effort to present 


a true picture of the paper situation, as it bears on the entire paper 
industry, which in a broad way means the raw material man, the 
pulp producer, the paper manufacturer and converter the merchant, 
the printer, and the consumer. 


PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP 


President Raybold then introduced Thomas W. Ross of the 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation of Hopewell, Va., who spoke 
as follows on the subject of pulpwood and wood pulp. 

The only reason I can see why your president has asked me to 
say something to you about pulp is that I have bought such a 
lot of it from you men in years gone by. For I am only a be- 
ginner in its manufacture, as compared with most of you; while 
the sulphate pulp, such as our mill in Virginia is making, com- 
prises much the smaller tonnage of the various grades produced 
in this country. 

Before beginning the very informal talk which is all I can at- 
tempt to give you, I would like to say that there are many men 
here whose views on this subject would be more valuable than 
mine and after I have finished, I would suggest a general discussion 
by all of you regarding the peculiar situations and problems in our 
industry, and the market conditions as a whole. I trust that the 
Chairman will give such an opportunity and that you will take 
advantage of it. 

At the outset I want to say that I have always been a firm 
believer in organization. It happens that I have been a member of 
a number of different associations running back nearly forty years 
and long before the governmental activities based on the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law were started. Probably many of you recall the 
paper board association or “Parks Pool” in 1905 to 1908, which 
attempted to deal directly with prices and with unpleasant results 
to some thirty-five of us older board manufacturers. However, we 
learned our lesson then and ever since have confined our organized 
effort along statistical and educational lines with a great deal of 
benefit to all concerned. 

There is no doubt but that for the combined work of the two 
Fibre Box Associations during 1908 to 1915, the railroads would 
have legislated the fiber box out of existence and thereby the 
consumption of fiber board and of pulp would have greatly 
suffered. It may be interesting to recall that when I began to 
manufacture fiber boxes in 1907, the entire production of paper 
board of all grades was not much over eighteen hundred tons per 
day. During the 15 years to date, the capacity of the paper board 
mills has increased to over seventy-five hundred tons per day and 
most of that enormous increase has gone into the manufacture of 
fiber boxes. There are about 4,500 tons of fiber and corrugated 
shipping cases made daily and the pulp manufacturers have good 
reason to congratulate themselves that the fiber box industry was 
not “throttled” in its infancy. 

It is generally believed that this growth and development will 
continue as new fields for the further substitution of fiber boxes 
in place of wooden boxes are found, so that we can look forward 
to a still larger consumption of pulp which will take care of the 
new Southern Pine supply and will give all thd pulp mills in this 
country a steady trade during normal periods as are now assured 
us. 

Now, my subject is “Pulpwood and Wood Pulp’—the two 
foundation stones of the whole paper industry. As to pulpwood, 
the increasing scarcity in many sections of this country has caused 
the price of stumpage to advance beyond the level of Canadian or 
Swedish values. The only exception is in the Southeastern States, 
where starting with Loblolly or short leaf pine in Virginia, and 
extending through the Carolinas down to the long leaf pine of 
Georgia and Louisiana, there is found the largest stand of avail- 
able pulpwood in this country at cheap prices. This long fiber 
pine, as well as the short fiber gum and poplar can be successfully 
converted by the sulphate process into strong kraft for wrapping 
or into easy bleaching pulp for book paper. 
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With direct reference to the present trade conditions on pulp, 
I can only express to general opinion in saying that our troubles 
of 1921-22 are past and we can look forward with confidence to 
good demand for pulp at profitable prices during 1923. However, 
it is going to be necessary to keep costs down on an economical 
basis, so as to guard against foreign competition’s gaining too large 
a share of the business, although our domestic mills could not sup- 
ply all the pulp consumed in this country, even if they increased 
their present capacity. 

Those of us, who like Dr. Baker, have visited and studied the 
Swedish Mills must recognize their ability and their intention to 
hold a reasonable share of our pulp trade. The same is true of our 
Canadian friends, although they are more and more going into the 
manufacture of finished papers instead of shipping their pulp. 
Sweden has certain advantages which we must recognize and 
eyentually must imitate and adopt for our own success and I am 
sure that a fuller knowledge of her methods will be of benefit to us. 

Without going into a lot of figures, I wish to say that the average 
percentage of pulp mill operations in the U. S. during 1922 (which 
was I believe about 65 per cent of capacity) is not any poorer 
showing than was made by the pulp mills in Canada and Sweden, 
while from what I have learned through personal sources, their 
profits have been quite as “invisible” as our own. 

The recent advances in price since the slump of last July show 
pretty conclusively what is to be expected this Fall and Winter. 
Taking Kraft Pulp as an example, the bottom price of $45.00 ex 
dock, which was below any mill’s cost, has been raised to $60.00 
dock and will likely be $65.00 before snow flies. The accumulated 
surplus stocks in Sweden are now marketed and with a good 
demand in this country for Kraft paper, as well as for container 
board, I see nothing to discourage our hopeful expectations for a 
good trade and reasonable profit in 1923. 

Now, coming back to our Association here, I want to say that 
it seems a pity so few of the manufacturers realize the value of 
the work being done by Doctor Baker and his staff of assistants, 
and as a consequence fail to contribute their share of the necessary 
expense of administration by becoming active members of either 
the American Pulp & Paper Association, itself, or of some one of 
the affiliated, or departmental organizations. I can only say that 
if every manufacturer would join his own special branch of the 
Association, and give some personal assistance in its activities, as 
well as paying his share of the expense, it would not be a burden 
to amyone, and the resulting benefits from co-operation and ac- 
quaintance with one’s competitors in business would be well worth 
while. 

In closing, let me urge upon the pulp manufacturers in particular 
the need for the close co-operation in handling the problems of a de- 
creasing pulpwood area, an increasing labor and conversion cost, 
and a stronger competition from Scandinavia on pulp, whether it 
be sulphite, sulphate, soda or ground wood and with absolutely no 
protective duty to help us in our efforts. All these matters call 
for combined thought and combined action, so far as is permitted 
by Law, and under one strong organization, we must work out our 
common cause, in that wonderful way which American business 
men can.accomplish when they set out unitedly to conquer every 
obstacle and thereby gain the leadership of the world. 


COARSE PAPER 


Following Mr. Ross, D. Clark Everest of the Marathon Paper 
Company spoke on coarse paper. Mr. Everest, who spoke as fol- 


lows, was warmly applauded on the conclusion of hjs paper: 

In the discussion of the subject “Coarse Papers” I will deal only 
with Wrappings, as persons discussing this subject in previous 
meetings have touched only on wrapping papers and I assume that 
has now become a custom; furthermore, the condition of the 
Wrapping Paper Industry is the best barometer of the immediate 
outlook in general business in this country today and therefore the 


most interesting subject to discuss. Few economists give it the 
consideration it deserves but it reflects the extent of traffic in 
merchandise better than any other item of commerce. 


Improvement in the wrapping business means improvement in 
all business. 


In the study of the conditions affecting wrapping papers and 
other paper products which have to do with the proper protecting 
of merchandise for delivery to the ultimate consumer, we have 
two factors to consider. First: What is the present situation in 
business generally and the wrapping industry in particular? This 
might be termed “Surface Conditions” or “Immediate Outlook.” 
Second: What will be the result of the present conditions coupled 
with what has occurred during the preceding months? This might 
be termed the “Underlying Conditions” or the “Long Swing Out- 
look.” Persons engaged in business have usually a pretty fair 
idea of the “Surface Conditions” or what is going on about them 
but few really study the underlying or fundamental conditions which 
govern the trend of future business and which is the basis of 
economical operation and profit. 


In dealing with the first factor, or the “Surface Conditions,” we 
find in the wrapping paper industry today an unusual demand for 
paper for immediate shipment. In reviewing the statistics pre- 
pared by the Wrapping Paper Service Bureau, we find that the 
reports show that since the first of March of this year there has 
been a constantly increasing amount of orders placed with the 
mills participating in the Bureau Statistics and reports to the 
Federal Trade Commission from all manufacturers show approxi- 
mately the same increase. 


Over a considerable period of time we find that the probable 
average consumption of wrapping papers furnished by the Service 
Bureau mills is 28,800 tons. In March the orders received totaled 
25,772 and each month this has increased until the high point was 
reached in August of 39,393 tons and in September of 35,823 tons. 
From these figures you will see that orders placed have been in 
excess of estimated normal consumption and one might draw the 
conclusion that stocks in the hands of either consumers or mer- 
chants had been built up considerably, but when we examine the 
shipments made during the same period we find that the shipments 
for March were only 25,464 tons and reached a maximum in Sep- 
tember of 34,154, but taking the average shipments for the period, 
they are slightly lower than the estimated normal consumption of 
28,800 tons. During the same period, production has just about 
kept pace with shipments and stocks in the hands of the manu- 
facturer have decreased a little over 6,000 tons, while unfilled orders 
have increased slightly over 17,000 tons. Total tonnage of stocks 
on hand amount to 21,000 tons or about three weeks’ supply, but 
when you stop to think that this represents the paper in course 
of finishing, the assembling of mixed cars, all the accumulation 
of unsaleable paper around the mill, it leaves but mighty little 
tonnage available for application on orders and really does not 
amount to more than a few days’ actual supply. 

The difference between orders placed and shipments is repre- 
sented in the increase in unfilled orders on hand at the mills, totaling 
35,823 tons or between five and six weeks’ productive capacity— 
so we have a picture of the conditions existing in mills representing 
slightly less than one-half of the productive capacity of the United 
States and the same general conditions exist in all the mills pro- 
ducing this grade as shown by Federal Trade Commission statistics. 
From these we get the “Surface Conditions” or “Immediate Out- 
look” and the natural deduction is that the wrapping paper indus- 
try is in a healthy condition, but we might also say that similar 
conditions have existed before and that within a comparatively 
short time business slumped and we were far below normal and 
then we must consider the fundamental or underlying current 
and compare with the fundamental conditions then existing, which 
were entirely different from those existing today. 

In dealing with underlying conditions or fundamental factors 
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affecting the wrapping paper industry, we must necessarily review 
the general business situation of the country, as the demand for 
wrapping papers and other containers is dependent on the pur- 
chases made by the consumer of other commodities. When this 
subject was being discussed a year ago, we were then just emerg- 
ing from a period of liquidation, the like of which, few of us had 
ever seen. There was an atmosphere of doubt and fear pervading 
the entire country and only a few of the more courageous people 
were able to glean any comfort from the then situation, but the 
gentleman who then discussed the coarse paper situation, Mr. Geo. 
W. Sisson, Jr., predicted much of what has happened during the 
past year. It is true that some things happened in the way of 
strikes on the part of coal miners and railroad operatives, which 
were not foreseen, at least to the extent these strikes affected the 
surface conditions, but it is extremely pleasing to know, that 
although these strikes continued for a much longer time than 
originally anticipated and affected a larger number of men than 
was at first supposed, they did not upset general business conditions 
to any great extent and it has been plainly demonstrated that when 
the stage setting of fundamental factors is complete, that the busi- 
ness cycle is bound to continue its course, despite such temporary 
drawbacks. 

During the last year the period of liquidation in wrapping papers 
and materials entering into same has been completed. We have 
gotten down to a point where manufacturers and merchants are 
able to plan their future course of business. The real fundamental 
factors are all set for good business. This is not merely an offhand 
statement of things as we would be pleased to have them, but is 
borne out by facts, if we will stop to analyze them. 

Perhaps the most important factor to be well arranged before we 
may expect good business is the financial factor. During the present 
year the improvement in the financial situation generally has been 
remarkable. Bank clearings have increased sharply and the first 
week in October was only 8.3 per cent. less than the corresponding 
week in October, 1920, when an almost record condition existed. 
There has been an increase in loans to member banks on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of $50,000,000 in the last few weeks. 
Interest rates have grown firmer and risen slightly. Commercial 
loans have increased. In commenting on this the Federal Reserve 
agent of New York says, “These changes all indicate an increase 
in the demand for funds which, while it coincides in time with the 
seasonal needs of agriculture is more probably a reflection of more 
fundamental activity in the business and industrial life of the coun- 
try. As long ago as the summer of 1921, forces were set in motion 
in business and industry which have gained impetus slowly but 
steadily and at last have begun to make themselves felt in the 
increasing use of bank credit for commercial purposes.” 

There is no question but what any reputable concern can today 
secure its credit requirements. Banking institutions are actively 
competing with each other for customers, and the most natural and 
effective way of securing customers, is to grant them their required 
line of credit. The financial situation is set for good business 
ahead; in fact, in my opinion, so far as finances are concerned, it 
is not without the possibilities of a second period of inflation. 

Transportation is the second factor which bears on the funda- 
mental stage setting and despite coal strikes and railroad strikes 
and every other possible handicap which could be placed on the 
railroad operators, it is interesting to note that car-loadings for 
September were only slightly less than October, 1920. During the 
entire Summer, carloadings have been far beyond the expectations 
of all observers. While the coal strike materially affected the 
number of cars loaded with coal, which ordinarily makes up 35 
per cent. of the total rail movement, yet the increase in the move- 
ment of merchandise and miscellaneous goods has been such as 
to almost offset the loss in the carloadings due to suspension of 
coal mining and loading. 

This statement of carloadings would indicate, on the surface, that 
the railroads are able to cope with almost any situation insofar 








as providing equipment for enormous freight movement is con- 
cerned, but we must remember that the equipment used has been 
operated without proper repairs, that everything which could be 
utilized, was crowded into service and even at that, there was a 
shortage of freight cars for the week ending September 30th of 
130,325 cars, or 13% per cent. of the total loaded for the same 
week. This figure is considerably above the estimate of anyone who 
gave the railroad situation careful study as the figure set in July 
as the possible maximum shortage of cars was 60,000 by November 
and it was more than double that amount in September. These 
figures show that the pressure for transportation requirements is 
13% per cent. heavier than the present actual capacity, or in other 
words, this means that as an average general proposition in busi- 
ness the orders for commodities must be exceeding the shipments 
by at least an equivalent amount and probably more. 

It is true that the railroads are buying an enormous amount.of 
equipment which purchases go to help the general business condi- 
tions of the country, but before this can be delivered and before 
existing equipment can be repaired, we will have experienced a 
shortage in transportation, equipment and facilities which will have 
a material bearing on paper, and all other industry. Considering 
the immediate outlook, we must recognize the fact that coal ship- 
ments are being resumed without any falling off in shipments of 
other commodities, that grain shipments will also increase, that we 
are approaching Winter with its snow blockades and general inter- 
ference with transportation, and that with such conditions existing, 
we cannot hope that the railroads will be able to continually move 
the constantly increasing amount of the various products of industry 
throughout the country. 

In my opinion, transportation will be an important factor to 
those requiring the prompt movement of paper or other materials 
during December to March. 

Raw materials and our ability to secure same are dependent 
principally on labor supply and transportation, and as previously 
pointed out, the problem of transportation does not present such a 
favorable outlook for the Winter months. Coal will undoubtedly 
be the most difficult to secure. We have had comparatively quick 
movement of a large volume of coal since the strike was settled 
but for months, empty equipment had been accumulated at the mines 
and there was great activity for a time, but now these cars are 
rolling, it will take some time to get them back to the mines and 
there is no assurance that this can be done in time to avert shortage 
of coal for many manufacturers. 

The price of coal is almost fifty per cent above the contract 
price of last year. 

Pulp wood is dependent on labor and transportation with labor 
the main problem at present. Wages equal to those paid during 
the war are being offered and few men coming into the camps. 
Each year it is becoming more difficult to secure men for the woods. 
Pulp wood promises to be considerably higher than during the past 
season and on account of the scarcity of men, it is doubtful if suffi- 
cient quantity will be produced. In this situation, there is but one 
source of satisfaction for some of the manufacturers who are 
carrying over a large stock of wood bought during the period of 
high prices and that is what this year’s price for new wood will 
equal or exceed the depreciated price at which the old wood is now 
being carried on the books of the manufacturer. 

Ground wood is practically off the market and due to the light 
rainfall, with extremely low reservoir conditions, and during the 
comparatively short time until Winter sets in, there seems no likeli- 
hood whatever of being able to build up the amount of stored water 
in the reservoirs, which, on the Wisconsin River, is only 38 per 
cent. of capacity., or to produce or secure adequate supplies of 
ground wood until the spring of 1923. Practically no foreign 
ground wood is available and only very limited quantities of Can- 
adian or domestic. Cheaper grades will particularly feel the effect 
of this condition. Chemicals are plentiful but constantly advancing 
in price. 
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With direct reference to the present trade conditions on pulp, 
I can only express to general opinion in saying that our troubles 
of 1921-22 are past and we can look forward with confidence to 
good demand for pulp at profitable prices during 1923. However, 
it is going to be necessary to keep costs down on an economical 
basis, so as to guard against foreign competition’s gaining too large 
a share of the business, although our domestic mills could not sup- 
ply all the pulp consumed in this country, even if they increased 
their present capacity. 

Those of us, who like Dr. Baker, have visited and studied the 
Swedish Mills must recognize their ability and their intention to 
hold a reasonable share of our pulp trade. The same is true of our 
Canadian friends, although they are more and more going into the 
manufacture of finished papers instead of shipping their pulp. 
Sweden has certain advantages which we must recognize and 
eyentually must imitate and adopt for our own success and I am 
sure that a fuller knowledge of her methods will be of benefit to us. 

Without going into a lot of figures, I wish to say that the average 
percentage of pulp mill operations in the U. S. during 1922 (which 
was I believe about 65 per cent of capacity) is not any poorer 
showing than was made by the pulp mills in Canada and Sweden, 
while from what I have learned through personal sources, their 
profits have been quite as “invisible” as our own. 

The recent advances in price since the slump of last July show 
pretty conclusively what is to be expected this Fall and Winter. 
Taking Kraft Pulp as an example, the bottom price of $45.00 ex 
dock, which was below any mill’s cost, has been raised to $60.00 
dock and will likely be $65.00 before snow flies. The accumulated 
surplus stocks in Sweden are now marketed and with a good 
demand in this country for Kraft paper, as well as for container 
board, I see nothing to discourage our hopeful expectations for a 
good trade and reasonable profit in 1923. 

Now, coming back to our Association here, I want to say that 
it seems a pity so few of the manufacturers realize the value of 
the work being done by Doctor Baker and his staff of assistants, 
and as a consequence fail to contribute their share of the necessary 
expense of administration by becoming active members of either 
the American Pulp & Paper Association, itself, or of some one of 
the affiliated, or departmental organizations. I can only say that 
if every manufacturer would join his own special branch of the 
Association, and give some personal assistance in its activities, as 
well as paying his share of the expense, it would not be a burden 
to amyone, and the resulting benefits from co-operation and ac- 
quaintance with one’s competitors in business would be well worth 
while. 

In closing, let me urge upon the pulp manufacturers in particular 
the need for the close co-operation in handling the problems of a de- 
creasing pulpwood area, an increasing labor and conversion cost, 
and a stronger competition from Scandinavia on pulp, whether it 
be sulphite, sulphate, soda or ground wood and with absolutely no 
protective duty to help us in our efforts. All these matters call 
for combined thought and combined action, so far as is permitted 
by Law, and under one strong organization, we must work out our 
common cause, in that wonderful way which American business 
men can.accomplish when they set out unitedly to conquer every 
obstacle and thereby gain the leadership of the world. 


COARSE PAPER 

Following Mr. Ross, D. Clark Everest of the Marathon Paper 
Company spoke on coarse paper. Mr. Everest, who spoke as fol- 
lows, was warmly applauded on the conclusion of hjs paper: 

In the discussion of the subject “Coarse Papers” I will deal only 
with Wrappings, as persons discussing this subject in previous 
meetings have touched only on wrapping papers and I assume that 
has now become a custom; furthermore, the condition of the 
Wrapping Paper Industry is the best barometer of the immediate 
outlook in general business in this country today and therefore the 


most interesting subject to discuss. Few economists give it the 
consideration it deserves but it reflects the extent of traffic in 
merchandise better than any other item of commerce. 


Improvement in the wrapping business means improvement in 
all business. 


In the study of the conditions affecting wrapping papers and 
other paper products which have to do with the proper protecting 
of merchandise for delivery to the ultimate consumer, we have 
two factors to consider. First: What is the present situation in 
business generally and the wrapping industry in particular? This 
might be termed “Surface Conditions” or “Immediate Outlook.” 
Second: What will be the result of the present conditions coupled 
with what has occurred during the preceding months? This might 
be termed the “Underlying Conditions” or the “Long Swing Out- 
look.” Persons engaged in business have usually a pretty fair 
idea of the “Surface Conditions” or what is going on about them 
but few really study the underlying or fundamental conditions which 
govern the trend of future business and which is the basis of 
economical operation and profit. 


In dealing with the first factor, or the “Surface Conditions,” we 
find in the wrapping paper industry today an unusual demand for 
paper for immediate shipment. In reviewing the statistics pre- 
pared by the Wrapping Paper Service Bureau, we find that the 
reports show that since the first of March of this year there has 
been a constantly increasing amount of orders placed with the 
mills participating in the Bureau Statistics and reports to the 
Federal Trade Commission from all manufacturers show approxi- 
mately the same increase. 


Over a considerable period of time we find that the probable 
average consumption of wrapping papers furnished by the Service 
Bureau mills is 28,800 tons. In March the orders received totaled 
25,772 and each month this has increased until the high point was 
reached in August of 39,393 tons and in September of 35,823 tons. 
From these figures you will see that orders placed have been in 
excess of estimated normal consumption and one might draw the 
conclusion that stocks in the hands of either consumers or mer- 
chants had been built up considerably, but when we examine the 
shipments made during the same period we find that the shipments 
for March were only 25,464 tons and reached a maximum in Sep- 
tember of 34,154, but taking the average shipments for the period, 
they are slightly lower than the estimated normal consumption of 
28,800 tons. During the same period, production has just about 
kept pace with shipments and stocks in the hands of the manu- 
facturer have decreased a little over 6,000 tons, while unfilled orders 
have increased slightly over 17,000 tons. Total tonnage of stocks 
on hand amount to 21,000 tons or about three weeks’ supply, but 
when you stop to think that this represents the paper in course 
of finishing, the assembling of mixed cars, all the accumulation 
of unsaleable paper around the mill, it leaves but mighty little 
tonnage available for application on orders and really does not 
amount to more than a few days’ actual supply. 

The difference between orders placed and shipments is repre- 
sented in the increase in unfilled orders on hand at the mills, totaling 
35,823 tons or between five and six weeks’ productive capacity— 
so we have a picture of the conditions existing in mills representing 
slightly less than one-half of the productive capacity of the United 
States and the same general conditions exist in all the mills pro- 
ducing this grade as shown by Federal Trade Commission statistics. 
From these we get the “Surface Conditions” or “Immediate Out- 
look” and the natural deduction is that the wrapping paper indus- 
try is in a healthy condition, but we might also say that similar 
conditions have existed before and that within a comparatively 
short time business slumped and we were far below normal and 
then we must consider the fundamental or underlying current 
and compare with the fundamental conditions then existing, which 
were entirely different from those existing today. 

In dealing with underlying conditions or fundamental factors 
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affecting the wrapping paper industry, we must necessarily review 
the general business situation of the country, as the demand for 
wrapping papers and other containers is dependent on the pur- 
chases made by the consumer of other commodities. When this 
subject was being discussed a year ago, we were then just emerg- 
ing from a period of liquidation, the like of which, few of us had 
ever seen. There was an atmosphere of doubt and fear pervading 
the entire country and only a few of the more courageous people 
were able to glean any comfort from the then situation, but the 
gentleman who then discussed the coarse paper situation, Mr. Geo. 
W. Sisson, Jr., predicted much of what has happened during the 
past year. It is true that some things happened in the way of 
strikes on the part of coal miners and railroad operatives, which 
were not foreseen, at least to the extent these strikes affected the 
surface conditions, but it is extremely pleasing to know, that 
although these strikes continued for a much longer time than 
originally anticipated and affected a larger number of men than 
was at first supposed, they did not upset general business conditions 
to any great extent and it has been plainly demonstrated that when 
the stage setting of fundamental factors is complete, that the busi- 
ness cycle is bound to continue its course, despite such temporary 
drawbacks. 

During the last year the period of liquidation in wrapping papers 
and materials entering into same has been completed. We have 
gotten down to a point where manufacturers and merchants are 
able to plan their future course of business. The real fundamental 
factors are all set for good business. This is not merely an offhand 
statement of things as we would be pleased to have them, but is 
borne out by facts, if we will stop to analyze them. 

Perhaps the most important factor to be well arranged before we 
may expect good business is the financial factor. During the present 
year the improvement in the financial situation generally has been 
remarkable. Bank clearings have increased sharply and the first 
week in October was only 8.3 per cent. less than the corresponding 
week in October, 1920, when an almost record condition existed. 
There has been an increase in loans to member banks on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of $50,000,000 in the last few weeks. 
Interest rates have grown firmer and risen slightly. Commercial 
loans have increased. In commenting on this the Federal Reserve 
agent of New York says, “These changes all indicate an increase 
in the demand for funds which, while it coincides in time with the 
seasonal needs of agriculture is more probably a reflection of more 
fundamental activity in the business and industrial life of the coun- 
try. As long ago as the summer of 1921, forces were set in motion 
in business and industry which have gained impetus slowly but 
steadily and at last have begun to make themselves felt in the 
increasing use of bank credit for commercial purposes.” 

There is no question but what any reputable concern can today 
secure its credit requirements. Banking institutions are actively 
competing with each other for customers, and the most natural and 
effective way of securing customers, is to grant them their required 
line of credit. The financial situation is set for good business 
ahead; in fact, in my opinion, so far as finances are concerned, it 
is not without the possibilities of a second period of inflation. 

Transportation is the second factor which bears on the funda- 
mental stage setting and despite coal strikes and railroad strikes 
and every other possible handicap which could be placed on the 
railroad operators, it is interesting to note that car-loadings for 
September were only slightly less than October, 1920. During the 
entire Summer, carloadings have been far beyond the expectations 
of all observers. While the coal strike materially affected the 
number of cars loaded with coal, which ordinarily makes up 35 
per cent. of the total rail movement, yet the increase in the move- 
ment of merchandise and miscellaneous goods has been such as 
to almost offset the loss in the carloadings due to suspension of 
coal mining and loading. 

This statement of carloadings would indicate, on the surface, that 
the railroads are able to cope with almost any situation insofar 
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as providing equipment for enormous freight movement is con- 
cerned, but we must remember that the equipment used has been 
operated without proper repairs, that everything which could be 
utilized, was crowded into service and even at that, there was a 
shortage of freight cars for the week ending September 30th of 
130,325 cars, or 13% per cent. of the total loaded for the same 
week. This figure is considerably above the estimate of anyone who 
gave the railroad situation careful study as the figure set in July 
as the possible maximum shortage of cars was 60,000 by November 
and it was more than double that amount in September. These 
figures show that the pressure for transportation requirements is 
13% per cent. heavier than the present actual capacity, or in other 
words, this means that as an average general proposition in busi- 
ness the orders for commodities must be exceeding the shipments 
by at least an equivalent amount and probably more. 

It is true that the railroads are buying an enormous amount.of 
equipment which purchases go to help the general business condi- 
tions of the country, but before this can be delivered and before 
existing equipment can be repaired, we will have experienced a 
shortage in transportation, equipment and facilities which will have 
a material bearing on paper, and all other industry. Considering 
the immediate outlook, we must recognize the fact that coal ship- 
ments are being resumed without any falling off in shipments of 
other commodities, that grain shipments will also increase, that we 
are approaching Winter with its snow blockades and general inter- 
ference with transportation, and that with such conditions existing, 
we cannot hope that the railroads will be able to continually move 
the constantly increasing amount of the various products of industry 
throughout the country. 

In my opinion, transportation will be an important factor to 
those requiring the prompt movement of paper or other materials 
during December to March. 

Raw materials and our ability to secure same are dependent 
principally on labor supply and transportation, and as previously 
pointed out, the problem of transportation does not present such a 
favorable outlook for the Winter months. Coal will undoubtedly 
be the most difficult to secure. We have had comparatively quick 
movement of a large volume of coal since the strike was settled 
but for months, empty equipment had been accumulated at the mines 
and there was great activity for a time, but now these cars are 
rolling, it will take some time to get them back to the mines and 
there is no assurance that this can be done in time to avert shortage 
of coal for many manufacturers. 

The price of coal is almost fifty per cent above the contract 
price of last year. 

Pulp wood is dependent on labor and transportation with labor 
the main problem at present. Wages equal to those paid during 
the war are being offered and few men coming into the camps. 
Each year it is becoming more difficult to secure men for the woods. 
Pulp wood promises to be considerably higher than during the past 
season and on account of the scarcity of men, it is doubtful if suffi- 
cient quantity will be produced. In this situation, there is but one 
source of satisfaction for some of the manufacturers who are 
carrying over a large stock of wood bought during the period of 
high prices and that is what this year’s price for new wood will 
equal or exceed the depreciated price at which the old wood is now 
being carried on the books of the manufacturer. 

Ground wood is practically off the market and due to the light 
rainfall, with extremely low reservoir conditions, and during the 
comparatively short time until Winter sets in, there seems no likeli- 
hood whatever of being able to build up the amount of stored water 
in the reservoirs, which, on the Wisconsin River, is only 38 per 
cent. of capacity., or to produce or secure adequate supplies of 
ground wood until the spring of 1923. Practically no foreign 
ground wood is available and only very limited quantities of Can- 
adian or domestic. Cheaper grades will particularly feel the effect 
of this condition. Chemicals are plentiful but constantly advancing 
in price. 
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During 1921 and in the early part of this year, some revisions 
were made in the rates of wages being paid in the paper mills but 
with the increase in the cost of living, which followed the down- 
ward swing of 1921, it has been necessary for manufacturers to 
recently advance their rates of wage so that they are now on 
practically the same basis as one year ago. So in sizing up the 
situation as regards the labor and raw material entering directly 
or indirectly into the manufacture of wrapping paper, there is not 
one single item which is not affected either by sub-normal production 
or abnormal consumption or demand, and in all instances, the prices 
are materially higher than at any time since the reaction following 
the peak condition of 1920. This means increased values on 
wrapping papers. 

Fundamentally, we have three things to consider in respect to 
the future in the wrapping paper business. First, the financial 
factor, which, as I have tried to explain, I believe to be well 
grounded for a long pull. Second, the condition of stocks in the 
hands of the merchants and consumers. If the demands made for 
immediate shipment, the moment an order is placed, indicate any- 
thing, it would seem that the stocks are depleted and aside from 
the insistency for immediate shipment indicating low stocks, I am 
also advised by merchants and consumers that their stocks are 
below a normal point. 

Third, the probable purchasing power of the individual. This 
situation is probably best shown to be in an excellent condition 
to assist in the business revival which we are now experiencing, 
if you will stop and try to think of some place where you know 
there is much unemployment, in fact any unemployment. Wages 
which were reduced a year ago have been increased again and 
the buying power of the public is in as good or better condition 
than it was when we thought we were enjoying prosperity in 1920. 
Every report you read today indicates a revival in business. Cheap 
money and low wages are not always desirable. The strengthening 
in the interest rate and the increase in wages indicates a demand 
for both money and labor and certainly no better condition is to be 
desired than a demand for both. With the financial condition all 
set; with stocks of paper depleted and with all the basic industries 
in full swing, thereby giving employment at good wages to all who 
care to work, I cannot see anything but a very strong continued 
demand for wrapping papers. 

Some people have recently asked me about the possibility of over 
production in this country and from my study of this question, I 
do not feel that we have an over production in this country; in 
fact, I believe the production of wrapping papers today is about 
as nearly balanced with the demand for that commodity as it has 
been for a great many years. If the ideal condition could be 
reached, whereby the flow of orders from the merchant to the 
mill would be constant, and that no great amount was purchased 
from abroad, I do not believe the over productive capacity of the 
wrapping mills in this country would more than offset the pro- 
ductive operating time which should be given up to the proper 
upkeep of these properties. 

Foreign competition has its effect, no doubt. Domestic mills are 
producing from 65,000 to 72,000 tons per month and imports are 
shown at approximately 2,000 tons per month for the first six 
months of this year. On this basis, the importations of papers 
classed as wrapping papers may exceed the importations of like 
papers for 1914, but we must remember that there has been a 
considerable increase in the use of papers of this sort since 1914. 
As a matter of fact, the exports of wrapping papers from the 
United States for the first six months of the year showed 17,940,000 
lbs. with an average valuation of .062c per lb. against an importa- 
tion of 23,335,000 Ibs. with an average valuation of .038c per Ib., 
a difference of only about 2,500 tons or less than one day’s pro- 
ductive capacity of the wrapping paper mills. 

With the tariff as recently fixed and with our present ability to 
manufacture all of the grades of wrapping made abroad prior to 
the war and with the constantly increasing desire on the part of 


merchants to buy domestic papers on account of less delay in 
delivery and less trouble with quality, I cannot see anything in the 
foreign situation which can upset the period of business activity 
through which we are now passing and which promises to continue 
for some time to come. 

Never before in the history of this country has the production 
and use of news print been as great as it is today. Even war 
years, with all their extra editions and 1920 with its enormous 
volume of advertising, have been outdone by the tremendous use 
of news print paper this year. What is the reason for it? Simply 
advertising, and on a scale and along lines which mean cumulative 
benefits to industry generally. As a result of this, we will be 
making wrapping papers for some time to come to wrap the products 
which have been and are being sold as a result of this advertising 
and the great use of the coarse paper of the printing industry, 
news print. 

People talk of pre-war price level and pre-war conditions. “Those 
days are gone forever.” We shall have to accustom ourselves to 
a higher plane of living in every way. Of course, given the same 
conditions over a long period of time, with the same economic 
forces, we might reach as low a level as pre-war, but I do not 
believe it will come within our time. 

The question now seems to me to be whether we are in for a 
period of what might be termed secondary inflation or a period of 
legitimate expansion. One writer in commenting on this situation 
has said that, “It is a familiar fact that the course of business, 
instead of running evenly and steadily, year after year, tends to 
run in cycles, with greater confidence and activity in some years 
than in others. The actual difference in the volume of production 
between good years and bad is not so much as might be thought, 
but the fluctuations are sufficient to cause an important amount 
of unemployment in the bad years, and to seriously affect prices 
and profits. During a period of falling prices and depression, con- 
sumers economize and postpone expenditures, dealers hold off from 
purchases, so that the amount of buying falls below normal, that 
is, below the average amount required to supply their wants one 
year with another. While this situation exists an accumulation of 
wants is being made, which when released later on tends to raise 
demands above what would be a normal average, thus creating the 
conditions for another reaction. 

During the period of depression, when buyers are holding off to 
see how low prices will go, prices usually go below the normal 
and remunerative level, particularly if supplies were large when 
the down turn began. A period of depression is a period of liquida- 
tion, both of goods and of loans; when revival begins the public 
has need to do an unusual amount of buying, banks have large 
capacity for loan expansion and interest rates are low. The ex- 
haustion of old stocks, with easy money, thus prepares the way for 
revival. Wages also undergo some reduction, or, at least, labor 
costs are reduced by increased efficiency and choice of the best 
workers. 

While prices are falling, all influences combine to carry them 
lower; buyers hold off, creditors press the weaker debtors for 
payment, industry slackens and the loss of employment curtails 
consumption. On the other hand, when conditions begin to mend, 
all influences tend to help the situation. Rising prices stimulate 
buying, industry quickens and as the wage rolls swell, consumption 
increases. This development, together with the rise of wages, price 
and interest and the increase of banks loans that naturally go with 
it, is legitimate, wholesome expansion. 

“When confidence is completely regained and belief in a lengthy 
period of prosperity is established, the sanguine, speculative spirit 
develops. It is stimulated by the deficit in many kinds of goods 
and constructional work that accumulated during the depression. 
Consumption having been below normal for a time, the demand 
now rises above normal, and stimulates the industries to the limit 
of their capacity. It does not stop there, but tries to drive them 
beyond their capacity. Various phenomena develop now; dealers 
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double their orders, expecting them to be scaled down, or duplicate 
them with different producers; manufacturers build and equip new 
factories to enable them to take care of the business that seems 
to be in sight, and raise wages to attract labor from competitors 
or from other industries; advancing costs make it necessary to use 
more bank credit. 

“By this time the situation is becoming abnormal. The demand 
for nearly everything is above the supply, and above the normal or 
average demand, to which in the long run prices are surely adjusted. 
It is stimulated largely by speculative anticipations and by competi- 
tive buying, supported by credit. 

“The banks respond to the appeals of their customers, who say 
they want credit for legitimate needs in production and trade, but 
if production already has reached the capacity of the industries, 
additional credit simply finances competition for labor and materials, 
and drives wages and prices higher and higher. This is inflation; 
the use of credit as purchasing power in excess of the productive 
capacity of the industries.” 

Will the present situation develop into an inflationary period? 
I doubt it. It is my idea that we shall see a continued good demand 
for wrapping papers and on a remunerative basis, but not a repeti- 
tion of 1920. Some one has said that “History repeats itself in 
matters of this kind, but usually with intervals which provide a 
considerable group of new actors.” 

Our recent experience is altogether too recent. The actors have 
not changed materially and I don’t believe they are anxious to 
repeat the performance. If we permit this situation to develop into 
an inflationary jamboree such as we had a few years ago, it will 
be rather short lived, but with all the fundamental factors set 
for a long swing of good business and if we believe in it and lend 
our efforts to restore the proper balance in industry and with 
goods selling freely and with everyone employed in pushing pro- 
duction to capacity in a safe and sane way, I can see nothing for 
the wrapping paper manufacturers and distributors but a good, 
well founded business on a sufficiently increased basis of value to 
cover the added costs of production which are bound to follow with 
a revival in general business, such as we are now experiencing. 


FINE PAPERS 


Col. B. A. Franklin of the Strathmore Paper Company spoke for 
the manufacturers regarding the situation in fine papers. He 
showed by a chart that conditions were rapidly coming back again 
to normal. 


WRAPPING PAPER FROM MERCHANT’S 
VIEWPOINT 


Frank E. Floyd, of the Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., speaking for the paper merchants expressed some views that 
met with the warm approval of his audience. In part his remarks 
were as follows: 

I don’t know whether I am supposed to speak from the depths 
referred to by our honored chairman, but I am going to speak to 
you from the depths of my heart as I see the wrapping paper 
business from the merchant’s standpoint. 

I appear before you this morning merely as a private answering 
the order of his superior officer. I was called to duty and I felt 
that I should answer. Therefore, you are going to be burdened 
with what I have to say, and I do not in any way attempt to solve 
the wrapping paper business problem of this country nor am I 
going in any way to try to tell you just what is going to happen, 
but I am going to tell you, if I can, just exactly how the paper 
merchants feel now towards you, our hosts. 

My opinions are my own and they may not or they may be yours, 
but as I give them to you I hope that what I say will treat your 
mind just as it has treated mine. My opinion of- the merchandising 
of paper is that we should merchandise and not trade, I think that 
a clean-cut proposition is before us, that we should not take orders 
for paper but we should sell paper. I would say that the funda- 


mental principle of selling paper is not to lose a customer but never 
be afraid to lose an order. There is more meat in the loss of an 
order good naturedly with gameness, and leaving your customer in 
the right frame of mind than there is as many a sale we make. 

How can it be done? How can we refrain at all times from 
losing a customer? In my opinion it is summed up in one sentence. 
A good delivery lasts longer than a cheap price. If I may, with 
propriety’ use an answer that came as an answer to a questionnaire 
sent out by one of our good members of the Merchant’s Associa- 
tion to their salesmen, I would like to say that I think the best, 
the most applicable answer I have ever heard to a question was 
in answer to this question: What should we do as paper men to 
promote the interests of the paper industry? This question was 
given to a bunch of salesmen and one of the salesmen answered it 
this way: Sell paper that will not come back to customers who do. 

Now, ali I have said may be ideal, but what in the world is the 
effort we are making unless we have perhaps an idealistic goal. 
I claim that effort is the basis of all ingenuity; it is the basis of 
all fair dealing; it is the basis of all business and I have thought 
in my mind that there is some big idea all the time in the minds 
of all of us and that big idea must be gotten across to the others. 
I have divided effort into four parts, and I speak now as a mer- 
chant with these ideals dealing with you, our hosts today. The 
first is to deal fairly and squarely, the second is to recognize the 
opinions of others. The third is to carry out the transaction what- 
ever it may be, and the fourth is to recognize beyond any question 
of a doubt, and no vision is so dim that it cannot recognize the well 
defined lines between right and wrong. 


The first every man tries to do. We try to deal squarely and 
you try to deal fairly. That is an effort or one part of effort that 
we all try to make. The second 1 question whether we merchants 
are just as free to give thought to your opinion as we are to 
harbor our own. The opinions of others amount to a great deal 
in my mind, because I believe that by the opinions of. others we 
learn more ourselves. It is unnecessary for me to say that we all 
try to carry out the transaction but we do know that by some 
condition that may have existed just at the time a transaction was 
made or perhaps some condition that has presented itself within a 
short period after the time this transaction was made, might lead 
us to believe that there may be some way out, but, gentlemen, we 
know that if we make a transaction we feel better, we are better, 
if we carry out that transaction, whatever it is. 


And the line between right and wrong is as black as night. No- 
body has gone so far but that his conscience can well define this 
line, and in my opinion there is a line, and we, both merchant and 
mill men, all know that line and can see it. 

Now this can be carried out in selling as well as in buying. Are 
we wholesalers or retailers? Of course, we say to ourselves we are 
wholesalers, but when we sell retail quantities at wholesale prices I 
say just at that time we become retailers without profit. 


When Mr. Schoenbucher told us about a year ago that there was 
a very great percentage, indeed between sixty and sixty-five per 
cent of units of orders in the average paper house, less than ten 
dollars, and representing but seven or eight per cent of the total 
sales, I am one that thought he was a fool, but I went home and 
tried to find this out, and I found that he did not have his per- 
centages great enough on one side nor low enough on the other to 
be in line with our records, and it may be surprising to you mill 
men to know that at that time in our house and in many others the 
per cents were about the same, that around sixty-seven per cent 
of our orders in units were less than ten dollars, and represented 
by seven or eight per cent of our sales. Is that wholesale or retail? 
You have the answer in your mind immediately; so have I. Now, 
can this be corrected? For the sake of the merchant and his 
stability and his dealings with you mill men it can be corrected in 
one of two ways. The first is a greater mark up on small business. 
The second is to reduce the number of these small orders. Im- 
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mediately you wonder how that can be done, and the second is very 
hard and can hardly be done because we will have these small 
orders as long as time is and for the benefit of our friends, and 
the benefit of those who have known us for years, for the benefit 
of our business, and in building for the future we must have those 
small orders. 


Jim Jones may buy paper in small lots today, Tom may buy in 
quantities, and we want Jim Jones to think of us, and you mill men 
have solved the problem by dealing more directly with the mer- 
chants who buy in the larger quantities than to sell direct as has 
been the practice in years gone by. 


The first, gentlemen, is a matter of education. It takes hard 
study and it takes nerve but as long as we are in business, and 
if we decide we will be merchants, wholesale merchants, and deal 
in quantities that will make us money, we will necessarily have 
to mark up the smaller order. There is the only solution and it 
we can sell small business and broken business and mark it up 
sufficiently high to make money on it then we will progress and 
we will go into the field later on with that buyer as a wholesaler, 
allowing him to reap the benefit of the price or rate you have on 
the larger quantity. Now, right here is where I believe you 
may take exceptions to something I may say, but I conscientiously 
believe, if you please, Mr. Chairman, that your Association and 
the members of your Association and the representatives of the 
members of your Association can be the best boosters for this 
idea among the merchants, and all the members of the National 
Paper Trade Association can do the same among the same class 
of people. I mean by that that when your mill representatives 
go around and see me and the other members of the Merchants’ 
Association you can drop a word here, drop a word there, stating 
these facts, keeping in line the thought that we must be whole- 
salers and not retailers and do more good than all of the effort 
on the part of the National Trade Association as great as it has 
been, can do for this one particular point. 


Could we have asked that several years ago? Could we have 
made that assertion before a crowd of mill men several years 
ago? No. You know it and the merchants know it. This 
Association work that has been going on for eighteen years as 
was outlined by Mr. Leslie yesterday in his very able talk 
regarding the work of the Association has been carried to such 
an extent ‘that we rub elbows with you, we say, “Hello John,” 
and “Hello Jim,” and you in return give us the same salutation. 
Are we ready for this co-operative effort? We are and you are, 
and never before in the history of the paper business in my 
limited career has there been a time so propitious as this, for the 
earnest, honest co-operation between the merchant and the mill 
man and it is coming and it is here, gentlemen, and there is no 
doubt about it. 


Now what do the mill men expect of the merchants if this 
co-operative spirit is in existence? Merchants expect us to know 
more about our business, they expect us to be able to grasp 
these situations that come before them and come before us with 
understanding and how can we do it? We can do it by learning 
from the efforts of our secretaries just as you learned from the 
efforts of yours, Mr. Mill men, and we are doing it right now. 

The merchants know more about their individual business now 
than they have ever known, and why is that true? Because 
such men as Ridgway, Schoenbucher, Higgins and the rest have 
told us where we stand and in spite of the fact that we thought 
they knew nothing of what they. were saying we have found out 
that experience has taught them by examination that it is all 
true. 

I also say that the merchants should deal more closely with 
you mill men. My theory is—and it may be wrong—but my theory 
is that I would rather buy from ten mills than a hundred. I 
would rather confine all of my purchases with a few. The old 
adage, “Carry all your eggs in one basket,” is, of course, dis- 


putable, but I would rather put all my eggs in one basket and 
then, by golly, watch my step with that basket. 

The merchants have learned from the mills and of course the 
mills have learned from the merchants, and in doing so we 
know more about each other’s business. We can sell our paper 
better and right in line with that we must sell our paper, we must 
sell the paper you men sell to us. You do not take orders from 
us, you sell us. And when we are sold we must sell, and we can 
only sell by doing the biggest job that confronts the merchants 
of today and that is to sell our own salesmen. If our salesmen 
go out thoroughly sold on the idea of our own house then there 
is no trouble but they must be sold. The merchants are keeping 
in closer touch with their own conditions and with the other 
conditions. The problems of one are the problems of all and 
those problems can only be worked out by knowing the conditions 
that exist along other territories tributary, you might say, to 
ours, but nevertheless handled in an altogether different manner. 
It may be interesting to you mill men, it will not be to the mer- 
chants, because they already know, to hear the opinions of some 
of the merchants regarding some very potent facts. 


I do not believe I am revealing any secrets, and indeed the 
time is come when there will be no secrets between the merchant 
and the mill man; I think that is fast approaching, but I 
thought perhaps you might be interested in knowing the opinions 
at least of one hundred or more merchants. In answer to these 
questions, I will give you these opinions, 

Are your stocks large, small or normal, as of October 1? 
Twenty-eight per cent of the stocks were large, 9 per cent were 
small, and 63 per cent were normal. Along with the thought 
expressed in this able paper by Mr. Everest regarding the con- 
dition of paper stocks, it might be interesting to you to know 
that the average wrapping paper stock in the houses according 
to these various answers to questionnaires, is about $100,000. 
That represents a good deal of money tied up in the wrapping 
paper business as a whole, but it does not represent a very large 
investment on the turnover that is made singly, 


On this question, “Are you experiencing any difficulty in secur- 
ing shipments from the mills?,” it is pretty evenly divided. The 
answers were: 47 per cent yes and 46 per cent no; 7 per cent 
did not reply. 

“How many paper brokers are there who maintain offices in 
your city?” That cannot be answered exactly, but the answer is 
given by 161 paper brokers, and of course a good many of them 
were in larger circles and communities. “Do you feel their 
competition to any great extent?” There are 30 per cent who 
feel their competition, 49 per cent who do not feel it, and 21 
per cent did not answer. I don’t know whether they’ knew 
there were paper brokers or not, but we know they are being 
eliminated, and if the merchants improve as much in the next 
decade as they have in the last, there will be no need for brokers 
and there will not be any. 

“What kind of a market do you anticipate for October, No- 
vember and December?’ This is enlightening, I think, and is 
wonderful: 38 per cent expect an advance; 61 per cent say 
firm, and one fellow thought it would be weak. 

“What kind of a market do you anticipate for January, February 
and March?” Eleven per cent thought it would advance, 52 
per cent thought it would be firm, and 25 per cent thought it 
would be weak; 12 per cent did not reply. 

“Do you consider that 1923 will be a better year for business 
in general than 1922?” There were 78 per cent who answered 
yes, 7 per cent no, and 15 per cent could not venture a guess. That 
15 per cent is represented by the fellows who do not take much 
interest in our National Paper Trade Association work and 
therefore they have no way of guessing. They do not come to 


the meetings; they do not enter into the spirit of this co-operative- 


work, and they have no expressions of opinion to make. 
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Of course, the panacea for all our ills is just what I have said: 
If we will work together, if we will play together, we will know 
each other better. And, say fellows, when you know me are you 
going to step on my toes; and when I know you, am I going 
to step on yours? The answer I leave with you! 


FINE PAPERS FROM MERCHANT’S 
VIEWPOINT 


W. B. Stephenson spoke for the merchants on fine papers. 
He stated that the business situation had already been so well 
covered by previous speakers that he would confine himself 
more especially in his remarks to the relationship that should 
exist between the manufacturers and the paper merchants. He 
said that while room for improvement still existed, conditions 
were constantly improving. 


STANDARDIZATION AND SIMPLIFICATION 


Mr. Raybold then introduced S, L. Willson, of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., who spoke as follows on Stand- 
ardization and Simplification : 

The war taught us many lessons. Lessons in conservation of 
capital, lessons in the elimination of the use of unnecessary ma- 
terials and labor, and lessons in standardization. 

The Department of Commerce, quick to see the benefits of these 
lessons to producers and consumers, has been and is endeavoring 
to apply to peace-time conditions the experiences acquired during 
the war, and offers to industry their assistance in any activities that 
will promote and maintain improvements. It has offered to the 
paper industry the use of their laboratory, their technical knowledge 
and their endorsement of such modifications of present methods as 
may be mutually agreed upon by manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers. 

Secretary Hoover has said, “It is not the desire of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to enter into any compulsory methods. I do 
not believe the impulse and progress of American industry can 
come from government legislation or interference, but there are 
occasions when its friendly help can furnish a center point for 
communication and discussion.” 

In the minds of many, the Bureau of Standards is looked upon 
as an institution which attempts to set up for others certain lines 
of action, which it is expected should be followed, and because 
theirs is a line of research, and consequently technical in character, 
that it invites rather than eliminates troubles. I confess such was 
once my own conception of the Bureau, but since becoming asso- 
ciated with it that view has been dispelled, and I am now con- 
vinced of the value to those who avail themselves of their equip- 
ment, research work, and technical knowledge. It has a very prac- 
tical point of view, as well as scientific, as we hope to show in the 
discussion and development of the problem of standardization. 

Before the question of the standardization of paper was taken 
up, there has been much work done with other commodities, w'th 
successful and satisfactory results, so that the work on paper is 
not altogether experimental. 

Time will not permit a detailed report on all the work done, but 
my brief statements will give you some idea of the developments 
to date. 

In October, 1920, a letter was sent to the president of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association by the Bureau of Standards, sug- 
gesting the selection of a committee from the paper industry to 
confer with it as to the needs of the industry in the solution of 
scientific problems relating to paper manufacturing. 

Such a committee was appointed and met in New York in April, 
1921, and some later meetings were held at which definite plans 
were discussed. In August, 1921, another letter was sent out by 
the Bureau of Standards inviting the Advisory Committee appointed 
by the American Pulp and Paper Association to participate in a 
joint conference with representatives of manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers, to discuss and to form a tentative program in con- 
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nection with the standardization of paper and paper products, in 
order that there might be brought about economies in production, 
elimination of waste, and a conservation of capital. 

This committee met on August 30, 1921, and a general discussion 
developed the fact that small committees would accomplish more 
in less time in considering the various phases of standardization 
and this plan was adopted. 

The work planned was then divided into four groups: 

1.—Classification. 

2.—Definition. 

3.—Simplification of sizes and qualities. 

4—Technical data, relative to specification, testing tolerance, etc. 

It was also found that to intelligently discuss and pass upon the 
commercial and technical questions which would arise pertaining 
to the production and use of all the various kinds of paper, that 
the original Advisory Committee of manufacturers should be en- 
larged, and be composed of one or more men experienced in the 
manufacture of each of the ten general classes of paper. The 
present personnel of the three Advisory Committees representing 
the manufacturers, distributors, and consumers is as follows: 


For the Manufacturers 

A. H. Nevius, the Miami Paper Company (chairman); W. J. 
Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper Company; Alexander Gilman, Allied 
Paper Mills; C. A. Gorden, Oxford Paper Company; Norman 
Harrower, Linton Brothers; C. E. Nelson, Mac-Sim Bar Paper 
Company; D. W. Ellerson, Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany; D. A. Smith, D. C. Paper Manufacturing Company; John 
C. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company; F. E. Taylor, Taylor, 
Logan Company; F. C. Clark, Pejepscot Paper Company; Frank 
L. Stevens, Stevens & Thompson Paper Company; M. E. Marcuse, 
3edford Pulp and Paper Company; R. Frank McElwain, Crocker- 
McElwain Company; George A. Galliver, American Writing Paper 
Company; R. S. Hatch, Hammersley Manufacturing Company; 
Hugh P. Baker, American Paper and Pulp Association; H. E. 
Fletcher, Fletcher Paper Company; H. W. Stuart, U. S. Paper 
Goods Company; Ernest Mahler, Kimberly-Clark Company; O. 
M. Porter, secretary, A. P. P. A. 


For the Distributors 

George N. Bicknell, chairman, Union Paper and Twine Com- 
pany; George W. Ward, D. C. Ward Company; A. M. Miller, 
Central Ohio Paper Company; W. S. Stuart, Henry Lindenmeyr: 
Oliver S. Bauman, R. N. Thompson Company; W. B. Stevenson, 
\. Stoors & Bement Company; *. Forchheimer, Chatfield & Woods 
Company; M. D. McAlpine, Bradner-Smith Company; A. W. 
Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company; Joseph M. Abell, Butler Paper 
Corporation. 

For the Consumer 

G. A. Hentzemann, chairman; John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc.; A. P. Allen, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents; F. W. Hume, secretary, Na- 
tional Publishers‘ Association, Inc.; Maurice Saunders, National 
Association of Employing Lithographers; T. E. Donnelley (C. C. 
Whinery, alternate), Book and Directory Publishers; W. J. Eynon, 
chairman, Standardization Committee, United Typothete of 
\merica. 

For the Bureau of Standards 

Dr. S. W. Stratton, direction; F. A. Curtis, chief paper section; 
S. L. Willson, advisor. 

The following sub-committees were appointed to consider the 
different phases of standardization: 


No. 1—Classification 
R. F. McElwain, chairman; H. P. Baker, S. L. Willson. 


No. 2—Definition 
H. P. Baker, chairman; F. A. Curtis, S. L. Willson. 
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No. 3—Simplification of Sizes and Qualities 
G. A. Heintzeman, chairman; John Sullivan, A. P. Allen, F. W. 
Hume, Maurice Saunders, T. C. Donnelley, W. J. Eynon. 


No. 4—Technical Data 

R. C. Hatch, chairman; F. C. Clark, F. A. Curtis, H. E. Fletcher, 
Ernst Mahler. 

I have taken the time to read the names of the committeemen 
so you may know the type of men who are considering this im- 
portant problem and whose interest in it prompts them to give 
their time and thoughts for the. benefit of the whole industry. 

Now as to the work actually done: 


No. 1—Classification 


This committee met and decided that in classifying paper the 
group divisions should represent only such paper as come finished 
from paper machines and should not include converted papers. 

From two classifications submitted a composite one will be pro- 
duced and the industry given a chart picture of all the principal 
divisions. The primary groups have been practically decided upon, 
and are as follows: 

1, Boards; 2, Book; 3, Bristols and Card Boards; 4, Blotting; 
5, Building; 6, Cover; 7, News; 8, Tissue; 9, Wrapping; 10, 
Writings. Here are ten distinct groups or classes. You will find 
on the Advisory Committee one or more men engaged in the manu- 
facture of at least one of the groups whose experience and knowl- 
edge enables them to pass upon questions pertaining to a par- 
ticular class of paper. A member of the Advisory Committee, 
representing each group, becomes chairman of a sub-committee, 
formed by himself from other manufacturers of the same line of 
paper, thereby enlarging the opportunity to acquire the help and 
experience and to utilize the intelligent thoughts and suggestions 
of others in the discussion of their problems. 


No. 2—Definitions 


A list of between 600 and 700 paper terms, with definitions, has 
been prepared by the Committee on Definitions and the Bureau of 
Standards and divided into the ten groups shown by the classifica- 
tion; submitted to the three Advisory committees and later to the 
chairman of the various sub-committees for their criticisms, am- 
plification, or approval. 

The purpose of this work is to give the industry a glossary of 
paper terms that will have a meaning common to all, and be edu- 
cational in character to those affiliated with the industry, whether 
manufacturer, distributor, or consumer. 


No. 3—Simplification of Sizes and Quality 


This committee was selected by the Bureau with the idea of 
having it embrace a group of consumers that would represent vol- 
ume in consumption and to cover the uses of a large variety of 
paper. Through their various associations many thousands of minds 
have been reached directly or indirectly, and its work and the re- 
sults of its work is remarkable and illuminating. At a meeting 
held at the Bureau of Standards in March, 1922, there was first a 
discussion of the various ten groups of paper and an analysis made 
of previous work along the lines of standardization. 

In wrapping papers it was found that counter rolls and sheets 
of standardized sizes were now in use. 

In news print it was found that efforts had been made and much 
accomplished in creating standard sizes, and that the work was 
still actively going on. 

In blotting it was found that no additional work was necessary 
at this time. 

In cover, that standard sizes had already been adopted. 

In bristols and card boards, that standard sizes were fairly well 
established. 

In writing, bonds and ledgers, a field might be found for some 
improvement. 

In book papers, that there was a large field for improvement, so 


it was decided to start with that line and writings and find out 
what could be accomplished. 

The committee decided that some selected sizes must be used as 
a working basis, and 25/38-30!4 x 41-32 x 44, with their doubles in 
book pages, and 17 x 22, 17 x 28, 19 x 24, and their doubles in 
writings, were the ones selected. 

After a period of five months the committee reported that there 
had been compiled from data obtained through the various asso- 
ciations represented on this committee a booklet of “Suggested 
Page Sizes,” containing tabulations of page sizes that could be 
cut without waste from the proposed sizes, with illustrations show- 
ing condition in respect of size of trade papers, magazines, direc- 
tories, books, house organs, catalogues, and general printing litera- 
ture. Twenty thousand were distributed through the members of 
this committee. 

To indicate the real interest in this problem, it should be stated 
that this work was done by the committee at its own expense. 

This committee stated that its reason for the wide distribution of 
this pamphlet was that the possibilities of a minimum number of 
sizes of book and writing papers could be appreciated, and also 
that the proper size simplification progress should be thoroughly 
understood and enable the recipients to make criticisms or offer 
suggestions. Questionnaires were sent with the pamphlets, and 
from the returns certain recommendations have been made by the 
committee. Full details will be given the industry later, but in 
condensed form the following has been developed. 

“If publishers, advertisers, printers, and lithographers co-operate 
in changing a portion of their present literature from % of an inch 
to 3% of an inch, 87% per cent of the unstitched circulars, 79 per 
cent of the booklets, and 88 per cent of the cloth-bound and loose- 
leaf catalogues could be cut without waste from the following four 
standard sheet sizes of paper, viz.: 26 x 29, 25 x 38, 32 x 44, and 
35 x 45%, and their doubles. If the changes were %-inch to %4- 
inch, practically all the literature would come within the above 
standard sheet sizes.” 

The recommendations for these stock sizes are not based on 
guesses, as were the three sizes used as the basis for the investiga- 
tion, but are the results of a survey of the sizes in book papers re- 
quired to meet practically 100 per cent of all publishing. 

It will be noted that of the original suggested standard sizes, 
25 x 38 and 32 x 44 have been retained, and 26 x 29 and 4 x 45% 
have been added. The 26 x 29 was recommended to serve the needs 
of those now using 28 x 42 for stuffers for 634 envelopes, and the 
35 x 45% is recommended because a large proportion of the re- 
turned questionnaires asked for that size, from which booklets and 
catalogues size 814 x 11 can be cut. There are many additional 
details that time will not permit giving here, but they are con- 
vincing, because based on carefully collected statistics that justified 
the assertion that simplification of sizes is not only possible but is 
practical, and wanted by the printer and publisher. 


No. 4—Technical Data 

The division of the work in my opinion is one in which the lay- 
man, as well as the scientific, may be well and should take an in- 
terest. There is a practical, as well as a theoretical, side to it, and 
when the theoretical phases have been developed to a practical 
point, the layman is benefited, just as well as those skilled, in the 
technica! arts of papermaking. 

This committee had for its consideration: 

1.—Specifications of quality. 

2.—Testing of paper. 

3.—Sampling of paper for test. 

4.—Tolerances. 


No. 1—Specification for Quality 


The committee in a tentative report stated it did not seem feasible 
at present to make definite recommendations, as to specifications 
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of quality for commercial uses, but for papers for particular uses, 
such as blue print paper, filterpaper, paper for insulation and those 
of similar character, specifications for quality should be developed. 


No. 2—Testing of Paper 


The committee in its report recognized the fact that the industry 
has no standard method of testing qualities, and offers only tenta- 
tive suggestions to be acted upon later by proper committees of 
the Technical Association, whose purpose in this research work 
will be to study manufacturing problems in order to improve the 
quality; to maintain a predetermined quality, and to determine 
whether the quality is equal to a predetermined standard. Their 
research work will have relation to substance, or weight, color, 
finish, strength, folding qualities, and other features. 


No. 3—Sampling Paper for Test 
1—The committee recommended that for sampling sheets there 
should be a sufficient number to have a total area of not less than 
1,000 square inches so as to give 10 sheets, size 10 x 10. 


2—That not less than ten per cent of the number of rolls de- 
livered should be sampled by removing a suitable size sheet from 
the first unharmed layer under the wrapper; equal portions taken 
from the rolls and aggregating not less than 1,000 square inches, 
thus permitting at least 10 sheets, size 10 x 10. 


3—That not less than ten per cent of the number of units of 
cases, frames and bundles should be sampled. That separate sheets 
be taken from different parts of the unit. If more than 100 cases, 
frames or bundles, not less than five per cent of the units, trim- 
ming samples to small sheets not greater in size 10 x 10 for test 
samples. 
No. 4—Tolerances 


The committee reports, “Due to the method of manufacture of 
paper and the errors introduced during the testing, it is believed 
that a definite system of tolerance should be developed and applied 
to the test when obtained. Wherever tolerances ‘are applied 
to a series of lots of paper, it is understood that approximately 


the same number of lots of paper shall be above the specifications 
as below.” 


The following was suggested for discussion: 


1—Weight. The tolerance permitted in the trade custom and 
practices of the various paper manufacture associations appear to 
be fair and reasonable, and it is recommended that these tolerances 
be applied in so far as tolerance of basis weights are concerned. 

2—Thickness. A tolerance of five per cent above or below the 
specification is recommended for thickness of paper. 

3—Bursting Strength. A tolerance of five per cent below the 
specification is recommended for the bursting strength of paper. 

4—Ash Content. A tolerance of two per cent total is recom- 
mended for ash content. 

5—Fiber Content. A tolerance of ten per cent plus or minus is 
recommended for the fiber content. 

The tentative report of the Technical Committee has not here 
been given in full, but may be found in trade papers. The Ad- 
visory Committee was unanimous in approving it. 

An important phase of this report was the recommendation that 
the basis weight or substance of a given sheet be based on a ream 
of 25 x 40 inches of 500 or 1,000 sheets of all grades of paper. 

The Advisory Committee felt it was an auspicious time to rec- 
ommend the careful consideration of this decided improvement, 
and requested me to prepare an article for general distribution. 
This was done and appeared in many trade papers. 

The Bureau of Standards is not, nor do I presume any associa- 
tion of paper men are prepared at this time to favorably pass upon 
this important change, but a careful study of it is what we invite 
and it is believed such study and the discussions arising therefrom 
will result in the adoption of some better plan than the one now 
operating, whereby the many bases will be replaced with one. 


I am not going into a detailed discussion of this subject, but 
would like to point out the incongruity of conditions in those mills 
that make two or more grades of paper and use a different manu- 
facturing basis for each grade. It is about as sensible to say that 
it is necessary for one to use a different length or size of a pipe 
for every different grade of tobacco smoked. 

Mills today use 864-950-456-374-641-!4-618-988-600 square inches 
and other areas as basis for weights and 480-500-510 sheets for 
ream count in different grades, and in some cases five of these 
areas are used by the same manufacturing organization. 

I believe every one is sold on the practicability of using the size 
26 x 40 to displace all the others, but there will doubtless be ob- 
jections for one reason or another to the proposed substances or 
weights, because the suggested substances do not conform to the 
present ream weights in paper made by them. We have all more 
or less contributed to the maintenance of this out-of-date method 
—now let’s all contribute and sacrifice a little, if necessary, to 
remedy it. 

There was also laid out a proposed technical program for the 
paper section of the Bureau of Standards for 1923, when the fol- 
lowing questions would be studied for the benefit of the industry, 


with the co-operation of the Advisory Committee’s Technica? 
Committee. 


1—Drying of paper. 
2—Sizing quality determination, and the sizing of paper. 
3—Beating of pulp. 


4—Bursting, breaking, folding, tearing, and the effects of humidity 
on paper tests. 


5—Color. 
6—Foreign and domestic clays in paper. 


The Bureau of Standards also met a committee of merchants, 
to whom was given a resumé of the work done, and from them 
secured assurance of their consideration and co-operation in the 
work, 

In considering the questions of standardization, the manufacture 
of the products, and commercial questions of distribution are 
involved. 

There is no intent on the part of the bureau to destroy individ- 
uality, nor to penalize those who do not recognize established stand- 
ards, but it is its purpose to have worked out between the manu- 
facturer, distributor, and consumer, such plans as they agree are 
mutually beneficial to them, and by government endorsement have 
them recognized and followed because of the resulting benefits. 

In each of the three interested groups it must be obvious that 
standardization will be to their common advantage; therefore we 
appeal to you—not to view the problems entirely from a selfish or 
personal standpoint but upon the basis of what is good for the 
entire industry, and to keep in mind that some slight sacrifices may 
be necessary to accomplish our aims. 

I want to take this opportunity to express for the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Standards, their appreciation of 
the unselfish interest and the helpful assistance that all of the 
committees, and each individual member has given to this work; 
also to thank the American Pulp and Paper Association for this 
opportunity to give to its members and those of the National 
Paper Trade Association some of the developments in our work 
on standardization. 


TO REDUCE SECOND CLASS POSTAGE 


The resolutions’ committee reported that it had but one resolu- 
tion which was in favor of reducing second class postage as the 
present arrangement was obviously oppressive and unfair to the 
publishers and such remedy as was provided in the Kelly bil! now 
before Congress would help both the paper manufacturer and 
merchant by creating a greater demand for paper. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 




















































The joint luncheon of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
and the National Paper Trade Association, in the ball room of the 
Drake Hotel, which concluded the conference on Thursday noon, 
was a most enjoyable affair. The principal speaker was George 
M. Reynolds, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank of Chicago, who in part spoke as 
tollows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. REYNOLDS 

“Business in general is improving and conditions are getting 
back to normal very quickly. The time will come when we will 
again give a helping hand to Europe, but that time will be when 
they get down to brass tacks and have something near a business 
nation, 

“Notwithstanding that we have had strikes and other difficulties, 
I am pleased to be able to say that I still am an optimist,” said 
Mr. Reynolds. “If we look back to what was accomplished during 
the war we can recall readily the reason why those things were 
accomplished was because there was a combination of efficiency 
and co-operation. But, I am sorry to say that almost immediately 
after the signing of the armistice efficiency and co-operation were 
divorced and they have for some time been getting wider and 
wider apart.” 

Mr. Reynolds reviewed the situation during the last year or so, 
recalling how there came a liquidation of values almost overnight, 
instead of being extended over a long period as many expected it 
would be. He said the result was a season of inflation with large 
paper profits on the one hand and large losses on the other. 

“But now the reaction has taken place, and there is a disparity 
in the price for the things the farmers have to buy and the things 
he has to sell. Before we may expect anything like a satisfactory 
measure of prosperity the farmer must have at least a little profit 
for those things which he produces. 

“The farmer is finding himself rapidly, and with it is coming 
a general improvement in business. We have passed what I call 
the red ink stage and are getting back into the black ink stage 
again. General business is improving, and we are fast getting back 
to normal.” 

Mr. Reynolds then touched on the situation in Europe. He said 
that while business was going ahead in this country there has been 
only little improvement on the other side. The economic situation 
has improved, according to Mr. Reynolds, but the political situa- 
tion seems to be more chaotic than ever with conditions getting 
worse. 

“They must get stability in politics in Europe,” said the speaker, 
“before they can find a way to do constructive things. The time 
will come when we will become the savior of Europe, but we can- 
not throw our money in gutters. If money is given and not given 
right it does more harm than good. We must know what is to be 
done with it. As yet there has not been any one thing suggested 
as to how we might help that is concrete. But in time some con- 
clusion is going to be reached as to what is the best thing to do in 
this matter.” 

Mr. Reynolds said he is unable to see why we should cancel 
Europe debts. ‘We should say to Europe that whenever you put 
your house in order we will extend a helping hand, and we will be 
courageous and generous,” he said. “Then will be the time to talk 
about the cancellation of debts.” The speaker said that cancellation 
cf the debts is a question which should be discussed before the 
public so as to give the people a chance to make up their minds 
what they wish to do. He said a large percentage of the money 
loaned was obtained from clerks and others who bought bonds. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The next speaker was J. A. D. Morrow, a former Vice-President 
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of the National Coal Association of America, who spoke most 
interestingly about the recent coal strike. While Mr. Morrow 
was not pessimistic he intimated to the manufacturers that the 
situation was still more or less critical and advised them to exer- 
cise all possible precaution in arranging for their coal requirements 
during the approaching winter. 


SCANDANAVIAN COMPETITION 


The concluding speaker was Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, who spoke about his 
recent trip to the pulp and paper mills of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Unfortunately because of the lateness of the hour Dr. 
Baker was not able to as fully talk on his observations during 
his trip as he had intended. In part he spoke as follows: 

The industries throughout Europe are so influenced today by 

rapidly changing economic and political conditions that it is a 
difficult matter to reflect accurately what we consider is competi- 
tion as between a particular industry of this country and Europe. 
In a short address of this kind it seems as if it will be better to 
try and present a fairly accurate picture of conditions in the pulp 
and paper industry of Scandinavia as they were observed the past 
summer. This picture may then be placed over against a picture 
of existing conditions in the paper industry in this country, which 
you have so accurately in your own minds today, and you may then 
draw conclusions as to competition. There will be few actual 
references to competition and the final conclusion of the address 
should be kept in mind constantly as you go over the picture which 
is, of course, inadequately drawn. This conclusion is that Scandi- 
uavia is getting ready to produce more pulp and paper rather than 
less, and this very readiness is going to make her keener to meet 
competition here for our markets and to meet us wherever we are 
seeking to get into foreign markets. 


What We Know of the Pulp and Paper Industry in Scandinavia 


What any group of manufacturers know of what is being done 
in foreign countries in producing products similar to their own 
had depended largely in the past upon whether these manufacturers 
have bought, for practical use or experimental purposes, machinery 
used in their industry, or whether the industry has definitely ac- 
cepted the idea of manufacturing for foreign markets. The extent 
tc which members of an industry have visited foreign manufac- 
turing plants is not an indication of the knowledge which that 
industry has of the same industry in other countries. The reason 
for this last is that in most cases trips taken by manufacturers to 
Europe have been taken for only in part business purposes and 
what these manufacturers have learned as to their own industry 
has been used for individual advantage, and rightly so. 


In a few cases where competition with foreign manufacturers of 
the same product has been especially keen, or where there has been 
a definite effort to get into foreign markets, careful investigations 
of foreign manufacturing methods have been carried out which 
have made our manufacturers very familiar with foreign condi- 
tions. This careful investigation of foreign methods of manufactur- 
ing has been made in a very few cases only, and then usually in a 
confidential way that has not allowed giving the results of the inves- 
tigation any publicity. 

World economic conditions since the War would seem to indicate 
that our manufacturers must begin a much more systematic study 
of the industries of Europe and especially of means used by those 
industries in developing foreign markets. So far as known, only 
one phase of foreign paper manufacturing has been studied at all 
fully, and the report upon this study has not been made public. 

The paper industry is so organized in this country and there is 
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so large a capital involved in the successful handling of a mill 
that it is absolutely necessary for mills to run continuously for given 
periods if there is to be any profit at all. Foreign pulp and paper 
manufacturers (and Canada is being considered as a foreign coun- 
try) are making such aggressive and effective efforts to not only 
come into our own markets, but to secure the markets of the world, 
that the outstanding conviction that has come as a result of trying 
to get better acquainted with Scandinavia the past summer is that 
the paper industry of the United States should get over its idea 
of self-sufficiency and not only make accurate and complete studies 
of foreign manufacturing methods which may be used for the entire 
industry, but a definite campaign should be outlined looking to 
doubling the sale of American paper in foreign markets. If with- 
out any unified efforts and without a definite campaign we could 
export in 1920 more than $90,000,000 worth of pulp and paper, 
and in 1921 more than $50,000,000, it would seem apparent that there 
is a tremendous opportunity to put our own industry onto a more 
profitable basis by gradually increasing our annual exports. See- 
ing what is going on in Scandinavia makes one surprised that the 
paper industry of this country seems to be less interested in foreign 
trade development than any one of the other industries. 


Why Scandinavia Is a Great Pulp and Paper Producing Ter- 
ritory 

When any section of a great country like ours is producing some 
particular commodity in a large way, or when any single country 
becomes a great producer of a definite commodity it is usually a 
simple matter to determine why this particular product can be put 
onto the market a little more economically and effectively than it 
can be put into the market in some other section. The chief factor 
back of such ability to produce isa permanent supply of reasonably 
cheap raw materials. Then comes accessibility to cheap trans- 
portation, available power and labor. The one big natural resource 
giving raw material to industry in Scandinavia (and the Republic 
of Finland is included in this discussion of Scandinavia) is wood. 
This raw material is backed up by accessibility to cheap trans- 
portation and by satisfactory power and labor. The Scandinavian 
countries are essentially forest countries. There is comparatively 
little of mineral wealth. Agricultural resources are limited. The 
location of these countries, however, their climate, soil, and water- 
ways all make for a wealth of forest. For centuries almost, Scan- 
dinavia has been the woodyard of Europe, and the Scandinavians 
have come to understand that the forest is their greatest resource 
and that if they are to live and prosper, they must make the forest 
serve them in an increasingly effective way. Naturally, as a new 
forest country is opened up it gives to the world, first heavy tim- 
bers, lumber, and other forms of unworked wood, then, with develop- 
ment comes the use of the raw material at home. Very gradually 
Scandinavia has been supplying less of wood direct and more of the 
products of wood. Beginning with Norway and working eastward 
we see today Norway exporting comparatively little wood, less pulp 
than she used to export, and over against this—more paper. 
Sweden, with a better forest than Norway, is still exporting large 
quantities of wood. She will increase her export of pulp for some 
little time until pulp mills gradually develop paper mills that the 
raw product may be worked up and sold in the form of a finished 
product. Finland, which is even more of a forest country than 
Sweden, will continue for a longer time than Sweden to export 
wood, but she too in time will turn more of the wood into pulp 
and gradually more of the pulp into paper. Going still further 
eastward, we will see with the reorganization of Russia, which 
may come in ten years, or twice ten years, that her tremendous 
wealth of forest will make Russia the wood exporting country 
of Europe, and she will continue so for a long time because of the 
low average intelligence of her peoplé and her lack of financial 
means. 

The Scandinavian manufacturer looks at his pulp or paper mill 
through the forest while the manufacturer in this country looks at 


the forest, if at all, through the mill.- Whenever the question as 
to the rating of a mill is brought up in Scandinavia, the first come- 
back is as to the quantity of a timberland owned by the mill and the 
accessibility of that timberland to the mill; then the buildings are 
described and the financial rating of the owners given. In this 
country when the rating of a mill is in question, usually the first 
reference is to the character of the plant, then as to capacity and 
financial standing of the owners. This development of the attitude 
of the Scandinavian to the pulp and paper industry has come slowly 
and it has made for a feeling of permanency in the industry which 
is too generally lacking in the industry in this country. 

Just as a self-contained mill with forest holdings in this country 
has a definite advantage over the converting mill without timber- 
lands, so the Scandinavians with well-organized and productive for- 
ests have the advantage generally over this country, where our 
forests are only moderately productive and where our present 
niethods of utilization are causing the forests to recede each year a 
greater distance from the mill. Some of the paper mills of this 
country which are entirely dependent upon others for their raw 
materials have seemed to show some annoyance at the idea, which 
has been kept before them, that the question of a permanent supply 
of reasonably cheap raw material for the industry is the most 
vital question confronting the industry. When, after all, a perma- 
nent supply of raw material is the most fundamental factor in the 
success of any manufacturing industry, it is a little difficult to 
appreciate why any efforts to improve raw material conditions 
could be looked at with annoyance by any group of manufacturers. 

It would be out of place to discuss in a paper of this kind the 
question of forestry as it is practiced in Scandinavia. It should be 
understood thoroughly, however, that the practice of forestry is to 
the forest as the practice of agriculture is to the soil. It means 
simply the business like handling of any forest in such a way as 
to maintain and increase productivity. The forests mean proportion- 
ately more to Scandinavia than they do to this country, because we 
are blessed with so many other great natural resources that we 
haven’t been forced as the Scandinavians have been to use sensible 
and businesslike methods in caring for our remaining forests and 
providing for new forests. The very life of the Scandinavian 
people depends on the sensible handling of their forests so that it 
is very difficult for the Scandinavian manufacturer or banker to 
understand why we are not handling our forests in the same busi- 
nesslike way in which they are handling theirs. Just as sure as 
that the woodpile is the foundation of the paper industry, it is 
certain that the paper industry must take an active part, if not 
leadership, in the big constructive work ahead of this country in 
maintaining our remaining forests and making reasonably produc- 
tive the idle forest lands everywhere about us. 


Scandinavia’s Advantages in the Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper 


Scandinavia is not only a land of forest, and a forest in which 
the trees are particularly adapted to pulp manufacture but these coun- 
tries are literally a network of rivers and lakes. Sweden, particu- 
larly, is so favored with water courses that pulp mills at the 
mouths of rivers north of Stockholm can cut timber on the boundary 
between Sweden and Norway and float this timber a hundred or 
two miles directly to the mill. That is, the rivers of Sweden gen- 
erally rise in the mountainous ridge between Norway and Sweden 
and flow’ eastward to the Baltic waters. Furthermore, the large 
rivers north of Stockholm particularly are of such depth that ocean 
going steamers can load with timber or pulp or paper and can then 
go directly to ports of shipment in Southern Europe or North of 
South America. Finland is equally a country of lakes and rivers. 
Many of the Finnish lakes are so connected that rafts of logs can 
be towed hundreds of miles from the forests directly to the saw 
mill or pulp mill. There is a great deal of undeveloped water power 
in all of these countries and power development is being finished. 
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This is particularly necessary because coal is lacking and to be 
independent of foreign coal these countries must develop electric 
power or use wood for fuel. Finland is today using wood almost 
entirely as fuel on railroads, in industrial plants and for domestic 
use. Even so, English coal can be laid down at the mills in Sweden 
at prices below the cost of bituminous coal at our own mills in 
New England or Michigan or Wisconsin. 

The cost of raw: materials to the mills in Scandinavia are sur- 
prisingly near the cost of the same materials to our own mills. 
However, with cheaper labor and cheaper transportation, and in 
many cases with greater efficiency in the use of materials, these 
Scandinavian mills have a decided advantage over our own pulp 
producing mills. Take the graft pulp industry for instance. We 
are using on an average of 500 pounds of salt cake tc the ton of 
kraft pulp. The average in Sweden is at least 100 pounds less. So 
with the use of sulphur, and, of course, this saving is increased 
by savings effected in regaining spent liquors. 

Generally speaking, the cost of common labor is less than 50 
per cent of the cost of common labor in this country. Because 
labor is more effectively organized, Sweden being practically a 
closed shop, it is probable that more labor is employed to do the 
same amount of work and there might be some questions to relative 
efficiency. It is quite possible that Scandinavian labor generally is 
less efficient than American labor, although their skilled labor is 
generally of very high quality. As indicated in the Supplement to 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Association, which is being distributed 
today, every pulp and paper manufacturer in Sweden must enter 
into labor agreements, first with the central labor organization in 
Stockholm, and then with the local labor organization. Common 
jabor controls the Swedish labor organizations where in this country 
our labor organizations are controlled generally by the skilled men. 
The effect in Scandinavia is a leveling down process which in a 
way benefits the common labor but hits the skilled labor very hard. 
There seems to be little question but that this situation is decreas- 
ing the efficiency of labor generally. It must take away the incen- 
tive for a common laborer to become skilled and of course it pre- 
such a difficult problem to the employer in creating a body of skilled 
men. It was suggested rather generally in Scandinavia that we 
are probably headed into much the same labor arrangements as 
exist over there. Women are employed much more generally in 
the paper industry of Scandinavia than in this country. This is 
particularly true of Finland where women are employed on almost 
every piece of work where men are employed, all the way from the 
sorting booms on the rivers through the pulp and paper mills to 
the shipping departments. 

Counteracting somewhat the apparent difficult labor situation, 
there has been an unusual development of technical men—purposely 
or otherwise. The keen competition existing between the smaller 
countries of Northern Europe and the absolute necessity for secur- 
ing foreign markets, has forced manufacturers to use every possible 
means to increase the efficiency of production and mill control. It 
would appear from the mills visited that there are technical men 
in control of almost every operation, from trained foresters in the 
woods through to the last process in the mill. It is of tremendous 
importance that necessity has driven our Scandinavian competitors 
to such a development. In too many cases in this country the busi- 
ness depression of the past eighteen months caused manufacturers 
tc scrap the technical and the woodland departments. More difficult 
times and keener competition might bring us to an absolute reverse 
action in these matters, that is, to increasing the efficiency of the 
technical and woods departments rather than scrapping them. 

It was constantly surprising to find that very many technical 
men in Swedish and Finnish mills not only speak English but have 
been in America and know thoroughly of our conditions. There 
are today in our American mills a number of Scandinavian technical 
men who are here temporarily and who will go back to the industry 
on the other side. Possibly this action can be ascribed again to the 
keen competition which Scandinavian manufacturers are facing, but 


it would appear to be a move in the right direction, whatever the 
cause. The industry in this country could well afford to send 
yearly or periodically a number of our keenest technical men to 
visit and to work in Scandinavian mills. From contact with the 
leading manufacturers of Sweden and Finland, it would appear that 
there would be no difficulty in securing opportunity for our tech- 
nical men to get thoroughly in touch with Scandinavian mills. 


Scandinavia’s Advantages in the Merchandising of Paper 


An interesting difference in the development of the paper industry 
in recent years in the United States and in Scandinavia is that our own. 
mills have been developed almost entirely with the idea of supplying 
our domestic markets only. Generally speaking, the idea of manu- 
facturing paper for foreign market has been given secondary con- 
sideration. The mills of Scandinavia have on the other hand gen- 
erally been developed with the idea of supplying foreign paper 
markets and therefore every attention has been paid to becoming 
acquainted with the needs of foreign markets and every effort has 
been bent to satisfy those needs. The extent to which efforts are 
made to satisfy the foreign market was shown in the case of one 
of the larger Swedish mills which holds a technical man in readi- 
ness to go out for instructional purposes wherever there is a pos- 
sibility of supplying a particular kind of product. This same man 
is sent out if there is fault found with the pulp produced by this 
mill with the idea that quality has been so firmly established that 
ii a foreign mill has difficulties with pulp it is up to the producer 
to show how that pulp can be handled to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. In other words, the tendency is for some of the Swedish 
mills to give technical instruction, in a sense, where pulp is being sent 
out in quantities, 

Reference has been made several times to the necessity for market 
which has forced Scandinavian manufacturers to come together on 
common problems. One of the biggest of these common problems 
has been the marketing of pulp and paper. Unlike this country, 
the Scandinavian countries do not have the legal restraint which 
faces our manufacturers in combining to fix prices, restrict pro- 
duction or divide territory. It would appear that the governments 
over there are more than ready to step in and help foreign manu- 
facturers in doing some of the things which our manufacturers 
are forbidden to do by federal law. Generally speaking, this freedom 
of activity has been very advantageous to the Scandinavian manu- 
facturers. At times, such freedom may legislate against the manu- 
facturer however. It is possible that the close union of Swedish 
pulp manufacturers which was in existence when the period of 
depression began some eighteen months ago, led those manufac- 
turers to maintain their high prices for too long a period of time. 
They might have liquidated and returned to healthier business 
activities months earlier if such a combination had not been in 
existence. That is, there may be dangers both in the direction of 
too great a freedom granted by governments to organize or in the 
direction of too little freedom for organization. 

High standards of workmanship and pride in the industry have 
doubtless had much to do with the development of quality products 
particularly in Swedish pulps. However these fattors alone would 
not maintain quality. The necessity for meeting tremendous Ca- 
nadian competition and for getting into our markets in a satisfactory 
way has led the Scandinavians to strive for quality. In striving 
for quality, efforts have doubtless been made to study our needs 
and to meet our needs in an effective way, both as to character of 
product and as to the way the product could be laid down most 
satisfactorily at our mills, or to our merchants. That is, the Scan- 
dinavian countries manufacturing pulp.and paper for outside con- 
sumption, have of necessity been forced to learn these conditions in 
outside countries where we have not as yet felt any need of learn- 
ing of conditions outside of our own country. Doubtless, when we 
deliberately seek to supply a foreign market, we will with equal 
aggressiveness learn the demands of that market and the people to 
whom we are selling. 
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The fact that it has been possible for Scandinavian manufac- 
turers to come together in associations and unions and that these 
associations have been able to go to lengths not legal in this country, 
has made association activities play a much larger part in the indus- 
try over there than is the case in this country. It is perfectly 
human for a manufacturer to support an organization which prom- 
ises to give him value received, and that liberally, for what is put 
into the organization. Yet, the fact that the Scandinavian manufac- 
turer has had to work closely with others in his association has, 
it seems, given him a little broader view of the needs of the entire 
industry, and there is today a keen appreciation of the fact that 
what benefits the entire industry benefits the individual and in a 
way that the individual will rise or fall as the group rises or falls. 
We are some years behind the Scandinavian manufacturer in the 
appreciation of desirability of group action. It is coming slowly 
with us, but we must in a way face some of the necessities for very 
existence which the Scandinavians have faced before we are going 
to act together as effectively as they are in the solution of market- 
ing and other problems. 


PAPER SALESMEN 


The determination of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry to study intensively the problem of better methods of 
marketing of paper was a significant development of the business 
meeting of the asociation at the Drake Hotel last week Tuesday. 
W. J. Raybold, president of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 


tion, gave the salesmen the greetings of the executives, and others 

spoke on various subjects relative to the affairs of the asscciation. 
The important subject discussed, however, and which will con- 

tinue to come up as the big problem in salesmanship for this asso- 





The men who make up the pulp and paper industry in Scandi- 
navia are neither better nor worse than the men who make up the 
industry of this country. They have gone through much the same 
development as men and are putting much the same thought and 
energy into their activities. If anything, their training has been 
more difficult and there are rather more strenuous efforts constantly 
required to maintain themselves and their industry in a profitable 
condition. The necessity we are going to feel in a tremendous way 
in competition for our own markets as well as for the markets of 
the world. Scandinavia is getting ready to produce more pulp and 
paper rather than less and that very readiness is going to make 
her keener to meet competition here for our markets and to meet 
us wherever we are seeking to get into foreign markets. All of this 
means that we have much to gain from keeping in close touch with 
the Scandinavian industry and in getting better acquainted with 
the men who are maintaining that industry. There is more in every 
way to be gained from friendly rivalry than from the bitter fight 
that has often gone on in the past among men making up the same 
industry in different countries. 


MEET AND DINE 


ciation is the determination of the situation in the paper industry’s 
selling branches. ‘We think we are most progressive,” said one 
speaker, “but the self-sufficient man is going backward. We must 
not think we are perfect, but must seek improvement of ourselves 
and of the methods of the industry.” 

The method of working out better selling methods was not de- 
cided. Many suggestions were offered, but the salesmen at future 
meetings will hark back to this point and an effort be made to 
develop marketing methods in the entire industry to the most effi- 
cient point possible for any American industry. 


PicturE TAKEN AT THE BANQUET OF THE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY AT THE DRAKE HoteL, CuIcaco, TUESDAY, 
Octoser 17, 1922 
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An Enjoyable Banquet 
The banquet which was held Tuesday evening was as usual one 
of the most enjoyable functions of the conference. President H. H. 
Reynolds served as toastmaster in his usual efficient manner. 


“There is not a country in Europe,” said Former Gov. Frank O. 
Lowden, the first speaker of the evening, “that is balancing its 
governmental budget. Great Britain comes the nearest to it. But 
Great Britain so far has succeeded in balancing its budget only by 
the sale of war materials. France today is spending practically 
twice the amount of money for governmental purposes that she 
receives from taxation. Italy, perhaps, is making more progress 
toward a balanced budget than any other country save England, I 
think, of all those that were engaged in the world war. 

“The failure of Europe to live within its income in itself imperils 
Europe’s future. It means the issue of more government bonds 
all the while, or what is easier, the issue of more paper money. 
That inflation has already reached the point where no economists 
anywhere I have found can see any other solution in some cases than 
largely scaling down or absolute repudiation. 

“We are told repeatedly in this country that Germany is the most 
prosperous country of Europe and the only country where people 
have returned to work. The people are working in Germany in a 
way and there is superficial evidence of prosperity there, but it is 
that fictitious prosperity which comes from a rapidly inflating cur- 
rency. The individual can get along very well on the proceeds of 
his notes of hand as long as people will take them and may give 
every evidence of prosperity, but the time comes when the people 
refuse to take his notes and then there is a collapse. That is 
exactly the situation in Germany today. 

“In my opinion Germany never will be able to redeem her paper 
marks in gold. She has issued too many of them. If Germany 
had all the gold in the world she would have a smaller gold re- 
serve against her paper currency than the minimum required of 
our reserve banks by our law. 

“The chief trouble with Europe as it seems to me is that the 
many of her statesmen refuse to face the truth. They lack the 
courage to look facts squarely in the face. The people in my 
opinion have shaken off their shell-shock much more effectively than 
have the statesmen of Europe. The people everywhere I went, so 
far as I could learn, very generally realized the necessity of get- 
ting back to work and have pretty well recovered from the effects 
of the war. Too many of the statesmen, however, continue to pursue 
shadows. 

“T heard of one and only one ray of hope for Russia and that 
is the co-operative societies of the peasants numbering many millions 
scattered all over the country. These little societies were formed 
before the revolution. They contain the only hint of intelligent 


self-government or of honest government that Russia has known 
for years. These little societies are still intact. The Bolsheviki 
have practically destroyed the one great central that correlated the 
others, but they haven’t been able to exterminate the local societies 
which still endure. If Russia is to come out of the awful hell in 
which she has lived in late years, the only tangible thing in sight 
upon which a democracy could be based is these co-operative so- 
cieties.” 

Mr. Lowden said we must make more attractive our foreign 
service to our talented young men, 

In conclusion he said that we must give some sort of permanency 
and continuity to our foreign policy. He also said that he can not 
see why the principles of undersecretary in the State department 
would not improve administration of all the departments in Wash- 
ington. A permanent undersecretary, he said, removed from poli- 
tics, charged simply with the administration of his office becomes 
almost a necessity as the work of the departments becomes more 
onerous and more complex. This principle is employed in England, 
which has been the most successful self-governing government in 
history and I believe it would work here. With a permanent under- 
secretary the machinery of administration would function better 
and most of the work of administration has nothing to do with 
party policies anyway. 

The next speaker was Edgar Guest of Detroit who captivated his 
audience by reciting a number of his poems that have made him so 
widely famous. 

The concluding speaker of the evening was Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, the chaplain of the salesmen’s association, who spoke in his 
eloquent manner and won the hearts of his audience as he usually 
does. 


Committee of Arrangements 

The following served as the committee of arrangements for the 
salesmen’s activity :— 

Fred P. Whiteley, Chairman, Munising Paper Company, Chicago; 
S. Boyd, St. Regis Paper Company, Chicago; R. H. Butterworth, 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Chicago; J. H. Coy, Flambeau 
Paper Company, Chicago; H. H. Curtis, Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co., Chicago; G. H. Fay, Mead Sales Company, Chicago; 
A. N. Forsythe, Forsythe Paper Company, Chicago; E. V. Fox, 
International Paper Company, Chicago; G, K. Gibson, Wausau Sul- 
phate Fibre Company, Chicago; R. B. Harbison,, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company, Chicago; C. G. Mather, Eddy Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. C. Reynolds, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. R. Russell, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Chi- 
cago; B. S. Stewart, Eastern Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
F. D. Wilson, Chicago Coated Board Company, Chicago; J. L. 
Fearing, ex-officio, International Paper Company, Chicago. 


THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE CONFERENCE 


The following is the official registration of the American Paper 

and Pulp Association: 

L. M. Alexander, President, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

P. M. Allen, Sales Manager, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

A. P. Allen, Auditor, Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

B. M. Anderson, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

L. C. Anderson, Vice-President, W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Oliver G. Bauman, President, R. H. Thompson Company, Buffalo, 
N, Y. 

H. C. Barbour, Treasurer, International Pulp Stone Company, 
Elyria, Ohio. 

D. K. Bartlett, Vice-President, Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
New York City. 

Edward Beck, Secretary, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 

Montreal, Canada. 


G. E. Boggs, Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Earl H. Benson, Treasurer, Regal Paper Company, Pulaski, N. Y. 

W. H. Beasing, Sales Manager, Champion Fibre Company. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

H. J. Berger, Paper Trape Journat, New York City. 

J. N. Bergstrom, Vice-President, Bergstrom Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis. 

Rk. D. Bortschy, Treasurer, Miamisburg Paper Company, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

ae W. Blackman, President, D. F. Munroe Company, Boston, 

ass, 

Alvin Bodonor, Treasurer, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. S. Boyd, President, Appleton Coated Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


Edward S. Bryabt, Consulting Forester, Boston, Mass. 


W. F. Brunner, President, Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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H. ¥ aon, Sales Manager, Northern Paper Mills, Green 
ay, Wis. 

Geo. J. Cadwell, Assistant General and Sales Manager, American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

P. S. Calhoun, Crystal Tissue Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Carpenter, President, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

P. S. Church, The G. H. Mead Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. A. Church, President, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robt. S. Clayton, President, Sheridan-Clayton Paper Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Arthur D. Coffin, President, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

A. B. Cofrin, Manager, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Gilbert Collins, President, Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

W. B. Collins, President, General Paper and Cordage Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Corning, Hubbs & Corning Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. H. Coye, Secretary, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

G. H. Crowell, Crowell Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. M. Curryer, Treasurer, Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

W. S. Cummings, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

C. E. Devonshire, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framington, 
Mass, 

Chas. W. Dou, Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

John R. Diggs, Sales Manager, Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

J. J. C. Douney, Sales Manager, National Paper Products Com- 
pany, Carthage, N. Y. 

A. H. Dwight, President, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

T. D. Earle, Sales Manager, Michigan Paper Company, Bainwell, 
Mich. 

H. D. Eliason, Vice-President, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
Hopewell, Va. 

W. A. Epply, Sales Manager, Hammermill Paper €ompany, Erie, 
Pa 


Jacob Erickson, Secretary, Cardboard Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York. 

Irving N. Esleeck, Vice-President, Esleeck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Turners Falls, Mass. eo 

J. W. Evans, Treasurer, The Standard Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Paul Fiska, Sales Manager, Parker-Young Company, Boston, 
Mass, 

A. N. Forsythe, Forsythe Paper Company, Chicago. 

Jos. J. Forsythe, Forsythe Paper Company, Chicago. 

Alton Faunce, Manager, Price & Pierce, Limited, New York City. 

B. A. Franklin, Vice-President, Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittneague, Mass. 

A. E. Fuhlage, Treasurer, Beason Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. E. Giles, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. M. Gardner, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, New York City. 

W. K. Gerbrick, Secretary, Central Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wis. 

G. W. Gilkey, Sales Manager, Michigan Paper Company, Plains- 
ville, Mich. 

George K. Gibson, Sales Manager, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Chicago. 3 

J. D Goldberg, Vice-President, The Hamersley Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 

O. Hylin, Lagersloff Trading Company, Chicago. 

L. L. Hanlon, The Alling & Cory Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. J. Hanson, Sales Manager, Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

E. M. Hartford, Crystal Tissue Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Lloyd Hoath, H. C. Craig & Co., New York City. 

E. H. Heel, Secretary, Carpenter Paper Company,*Omaha, Neb. 

Thomas Holmes, General Manager, Yellow Pine Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Orange, Texas. 

R. T. Hoak, Jr., Sales Manager, The G. H. Mead Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

William R. Howard, Vice-President, Howard Paper Company, 
Urbana, II. 

William H. Howe, President, Mumford Paper Mills, Mumford, 
N. Y 


Frederick W. Hume, Secretary, National Publishers Association, 
New York City. ears 
Hillis H. Hadley, Watertown, N. Y. 


J. P. Hummel, President, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Clare Irwin, Sales Manager, Irwin Paper Company, Quincy, IIL 
J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Nebr. 
L. C. Jeffress, Secretary, Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, 
_ _Richmond, Va. 
S. W. Jacobs, Electro Bleaching Gas Company, New York City, 
C. H. Jaits, President, The Jaite Company, Jaite, Ohio. . 
E. L. Jameson, Secretary-Treasurer, Interstate Cordage and’ Paper 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arthur C. Jones, Secretary, Holyoke Card and Paper Company 
j Springfield, Mass. ey 
ames P. Jenson, President, The Brown & Jens r 
Omaha, Neb. nee: 
J. P. Johnson, Secretary, Continental Western Realty 7 
, Marinette, Wis. : ser dii 
George S. Johnston, General Manager, 
Omaha, Neb. 
R. 7 Sgt Secretary, News Print Service Bureau, New York 
ity. 
E. W. Kiefer, President, Port Huron Sulphite P: D r 
_Port Huron, Mich. CS ee 
Phillips Kimball, General Manager, Liberty Paper Company, New 
York City. , ~ 
Chas. Kinnernan, Sales Manager, Falulah Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
G. A. Knoche, President, Coy, Hunt & Com 7, N f ity 
2 t » Pi , Coy, pany, New York City. 
S. C. Knode, Vice-President, The Albemarle Paper and eae 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va. 
I. Kuhe, Vice-President, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New 
- York City. - 
avid Kuhmarker, Treasurer, Kuhmarker Manufacturi - 
ay, New York’ Cie } acturing Com 
- Kuhmarker, President, Kuhmarker Manufacturi C 7 
‘ pee York ‘Ciity. ee 
. J. Lamoureux, M. & M. Paper Company, Marinette, Wis 
W. W. Langtry, Sales Manager, District of Columbia Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Washington, D. C. 
S. yr in General Manager, Osmond Products Company, Troy, 
io. , 
R. S. Leake, Secretary, Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, N. Y. 
Perry Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. A. Lewis, G. H. Mead Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Soe Secretary, Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, 
Mo. 
Carl E. Lincoln, General Sales Manager, American Writing P 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. ats. 
R. H. Loftman, Assistant General Manager, Bougaloosa Paper 
j nee, Bogaloosa, La. 
. A. Lowe, treasurer, Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
M. H. Lund, Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
Walter Mayer, Superior Paper Company, Franklin, O. 
G. P. Mans, J. & F: B. Garrett Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. . Mack, President, Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
F. W. Main, Worthy Paper Association, Mittineague, Mass. 
I. J. Marcuse, Vice-President, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va. : 
John A, Marcuse, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, Richmond, 


Western Paper Company, 


a. 

Milton E. Marcuse, President, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

J. E. Marshall, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York City. 

H. A. Mathewson, President, Paper Supply Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; 

W. H. Maul, Union Selling Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. L. Maxwell, Treasurer, The Tissue Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 

B. ca Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 

is. 

R. F. McElwain, Vice-President, Crocker McElwain Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. t 

A. A. Mcllvain, Vice-President, Columbia Paper Bag Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

W. C. McLaughlin, Manager, Union Paper & Twine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 7 

A. M. Miller, Vice-President, Central Ohio Paper Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

R. * Miller, Manager, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, 

nio. 

Thomas T. Mix; Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

G. Stanley Morse, Vice-President, Valley Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. F 

Frank Mossteller, Vice-President, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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M. E. Moyer, Manager, West Carrollton Paper Company, West 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

James B. Nash, Assistant Sales Manager, Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 

per Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

k. Nash, Sales Manager, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 

Port Edwards, Wis. 

. H. Nevius, Vice-President, Miami Paper Company, West Car- 

rollton, Ohio. 

. W. Newcomer, Vice-President, Cleveland Paper Manufacturing 

Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Oberweiser, Secretary-Treasurer, Whiting Plover Paper 

Company, Stevens Point, Wis. 

. O. Orchard, President, Orchard Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

. H. Palmore, Sales Manager, Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, 

Orange, Texas. 

R. L. Pease, Vice-President, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Walter E. Perry, Crocker-McElwain Company and Chemical Pa- 
per Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Paul R. Philleo, Manager, Daniels Manufacturing Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

Harvey E. Platt, Treasurer, J. L. N. Smythe Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. Post, Publisher. 

Robert W. Post, Westport Paper Company, Westport, Conn. 

H. I. Prankard, Vice-President, Brownville Paper Company, 
Brownville, N. Y. 

R. J. Pratt, Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

Daniel L. Quint, Jr., President, Peninsular Paper Company, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

A. C. Ramiey, General Manager, Patterson Paper Company, Ltd., 
Appleton, Wis. 

V. Ramsay, Lagerof Trading Company, Inc., ‘Chicago, III. 

Charles P, Randall, Assistant Treasurer, Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

W. D. Randall, Vice-President, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

George W. Reed, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

I. rae President, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, 

io. 

B. I. Reider, Manager, B. F. Read Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 

H. H. Reynolds, Sales Manager, B. D. Rising Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 

coe Ringshausen, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, St. Louis, 


Pn mm PP 


oO. 

R. B. Rising, Secretary, B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. 

R. Roesch, Vice-President, Union Paper and Twine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sydney S. Rogers, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. ° 

Anton W. Roling, Irwin Paper Company, Chicago. 

Thomas W. Ross, Vice-President, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corpora- 
tion, Hopewell, Va. 

Oliver H. Rucker, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, Omaha, Neb. 

John D. Rue, U. 'S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

James F. Ryland, Secretary-Treasurer, Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va. 

Thomas H. Severy, Manager, Harpers Ferry Paper Company, 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

William H. Savery, President, Shenandoah Pulp Company, Har- 
pers Ferry, West Va. 

Henry D. Schmidt, Vice-President, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, 


York, Pa. 
sacigg ag — President, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, 
ork 


G. W. C. Schneider, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

J. L. Soiler, Vice-President, The Warren Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Louis A. Seinsheimer, President, Seinsheimer Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P. C. Servaas, Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

H. J. Severance, Vice-President, Hiaithes & Howe Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

John B. Shepard, Sales Manager, Peslentor Paper Company, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

John Single, John Single Paper Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lewis N. Sisson, Sales Manager, Racquette River Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lewis H. Sisson, Sales Manager, Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Edwin C. Sloan, Foley Paper Company, Springfield, Mass. 





Albert R. Smith, General Manager, Keith Paper Company, Tur- 
ners Falls, Mass. 

Carlton W. Smith, Vice-President, Miamisburg Paper Company, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 

E. C. Smith, Sales Manager, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 

J. Claude Smith, a. President, Peerless Manufacturing Company, 
Morristown, Pa. 

Melvin D. Southworth, Treasurer, Southworth Company, Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 

D. E. Storm, Purchasing Agent, Lakeview & Combined Locks 
Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 

W. D. St. Clair, Alling & Corey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. H. Stevenson, Line Manufacturing Corporation, New York 


City. 

H. 2 "Stokes, President, York Haven Paper Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

N. S. Stone, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, Chicago. 

a . P. Story, Treasurer, Chillicothe Paper Co., Chillicothe, 

hio. 

George H. Strott, New York Paper Company, ceeinere, Md. 

Ira T. Strand, Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, M 

Kimberly Stuart, Assistant General Manager, Revash ‘Paper Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wis 

Bertrand S. Summer, Consulting Engineer, Port Huron Sulphite 
and Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. 

W. I. Sullivan, Manager, Grandfather Falls Company, Merrill, 


Wis. 

Job Taylor, President, Halifax Paper Corporation. 

Harold R. Telfer, Sales Manager, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company, Detroit, Mich. 

A. B, Thomas, Three Rivers, Mich. 

F. E. Taylor, President, Taylor-Logan Company, Papermakers, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Morgan H. Thomas, Vice-President, Garrett-Buchanan Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. B. Towne, Secretary-Treasurer, Waxed Paper and Vegetable 
Parchment Association, New York. 

F. G. Utley, President, Begal Paper Comey 2 ee A 

Paul E. Vernon, Paul R. Vernon Compan 

Guy Waldo, Blambeau Paper Company, Fark ¥ Falls, ‘Wis. 

Thomas C. Walsh, Sales Manager, Hollingsworth & Voso Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

B. W. Ward, President, D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Ward, Treasurer, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

A. N. Waring, Sales Manager, Bayless Manufacturing Corporation, 
New York City. 

J. S. Weaver, Garrett-Buchanan Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. A. Wellington, Sales Manager, Fletcher Paper Company, 
Alpena, Mich. 

R. H. Wellington, The Alling & Coray Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

ae Weston, Eslesck Manufacturing Company, Turners Falls, 

ass. 

W. R. Wheaton, Pulp Wood Company, Appleton, Wis 

G. M. Wetmore, Sales Manager, Groveton Paper Company, and 
Claremont Paper Company, New York. 

O. B. Wheeler, Diem and Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. L. Willis, Sheridan Clayton Paper Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

norene > Wilson, Vice-President, Hammermill Paper Company, 

rie, Pa. 
Cg. een President, Paragon Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 

B. C. Whitney, President, Whitney Paper Company, Wichita, Kans, 

Fred L. Wood, Purchasing Agent, U. S. Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

L. G. Wood. Assistant Sales Manager, Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

W. D. Wolf, Secretary, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CB. Wright, C. H. Wright & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

C. B. Wright, Treasurer, Waterproof Paper and Board Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Wright, Acme Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


MERCHANTS’ REGISTRATION 


The following is the official registration of the National Paper 
Trade Association : 


B. M. Anderson, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

C. N. Bicknell, Union Paper and Twine Company, Cleveland, O. 
Fred W. Beecher, Zenith City Paper Company, Duluth, Minn. 

L. R. Boswell, Minneapolis ‘Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leon Beck, Charles Beck Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write or Wire Us 
for Samples and 
Quotations 


For Prompt or 
Future Shipment 


A. J. PAGEL & CO., Inc. 


Sole Agents 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Arthur W. Blackman, D. F. Munroe Company, Boston, Mass. 
G. E. Beggs, Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bs A ei Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati 
A. J. Corning, Hubbs & Corning Company, Baltimore, Md. 
LW. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Nebr. 
Charles W. Dau, Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Alfred J. House, Union Paper and Twine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward F. Herrlinger, Union Selling Company, Cincinnati, O. 
S. J. Hodgins, Central Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kan. 
T. Jamison, Interstate Cordage and Paper Company, Pittsburgh, 
_ 


John Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Frank Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. E. Myers, R. M. Myers & Co., Rochester, N. Y 

{ L. Murray, Mutual Paper Company, Seattle, Wash. 


D. May, George W. Miller & Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y. 
} ‘C. Malialieu, George W. Millar & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Louis J. Marshall, Marshall Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 
W. H. Maul, Union Selling Company, Cincinnati, O. 
A. M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, O. 
W. F. McQuillen, A. Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass. 
James McCracken, Riegel & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. T. Nesbitt, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, Dayton, O. 
H. C. Orchard, Orchard Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. A. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, O. 
Harvey E. Platt, J. L. N. Smythe Company, Philadelphia. 
Frank W. Power, Carter, Rice & Company, Boston, Mass. 
R. Roesch, Union ae and Twine Company, Cleveland, O. 
B. E. Reeves, Alling & Cory Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
William C. Ridgway, Secretary, N. P. T. A., New York City. 
W. B. Stevenson, A. Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur W. Smith, Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thomas F. Smith, Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Ky. 
George H. Strott, New York Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Fred Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser, New York City. 
Louis A. Seinsheimer, Seinsheimer Paper Company, Cincinnati, O. 
John Single, John Single Paper Company, Syracuse, N. 
Morgan H. Thomas, Garrett Buchanan Company, Philadelphia. 
Paul E. Vernon, Paul E. Vernon Company, N. Y. City: 
T. F. Willis, Chatfield & Woods Company, Cincinnati, O. 
K. S. Warner, John F. Sarle Company, N. Y. City. 


F. W. Wilson, Blake, Moffitt & Twone, San Francisco. 
W. D. Wolfe, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Sidney L. Wellhouse, National Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Joseph S. Weaver, Garrett Buchanan Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert S. Johnston, Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, Va. 
H. W. Newcome, Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
Ira T. Stroud, Lee Paper Company, 
A. F. Peck, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
J. F. Merickel, Toledo Merchandise Company, Toledo, O. 
A. W. May, McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. L. McClellan, McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. W. Thompson, Chope-Stevens Paper Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Wallace Rindskopf, Rosenthal Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. R. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb. 
James M. Allman, Allman-Christiansen Paper Company, 
waukee, Wis. 
George W. Ward, D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. I. Reider, B. F. Bond Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 
R. W. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, O. 
Perry W. Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. N. Evans, Standard Paper Company, Cincinnati, O. 
J. A. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, 
B. W. Barton, 
Md 


Vicksburg, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mil- 


Neb. 
Barton-Duer—Kock Paper Company, Baltimore, 


©. A. Alpers, 
land, O. 
H. J. Severance, Hubbs & Howe Paper Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. Sa ea Union Paper & Twine Company, Detroit, 
ich. 


James P. Jensen, Brinn-Jensen Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

A. E. Fuhlage, Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

ant G. Clayton, Clayton-Sheridan Paper Company, St. Louis, 
o. 


Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 


Alvin Bodemer, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, O. 
I. H. Reid, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, O. 


H. W. Schrick, T. P. Chapman Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
T. P. Chapman, T. P. Chapman Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. U. Rowland, Rowland Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Meeting of Book Paper Manufacturers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, October 18, 1922—“The shortage of waste paper in 
the United States today is more than a business problem of the 
paper industry—it is a conservation problem involving the forests 
of the entire country,” said Grellet Collins, president of the Book 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, in addressing these manufac- 
turers at their meeting here today. 

“Every ton of waste paper that is used by the paper mills, means 
just so much of our forest resources saved for the future. Taking 
good pulp wood land as an example, it can be said that the use of 
six tons of waste paper is equal to saving of one acre of timber 
from devastation. This is no small matter, when it is considered 
that the paper industry will use in 1922 nearly two million tons of 
waste paper. This two million tons of paper, therefore, means the 
preservation of more than 300,000 acres of good forest land. 

“Today the housewife is able to get a reasonable price for her 
waste paper. The lack of a steady market, however, causes tremen- 
dous waste. Today waste paper is so scarce, that it costs the paper 
manufacturer in some regions more than new wood pulp. Paper 
has been so cheap that no junk dealer would buy it. The shortage 
followed, and now it is too high. 

“As a means of forest conservation, if for no other reason, the 
public and the paper industry should co-operate to save old paper 
on a basis which would mean a steady supply to the mills, and a 
reasonable price year in and year out to those who in slack times 
are forced to pay to have their old paper hauled away.” 


Woodlands Section Meets 


The Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation at its business meeting at the Drake Hotel in Chicago last 
week decided to proceed along more definite specific lines than has 
been possible in the past. 

“We have done most excellent work in this new branch of the 
industry,” said Mr. Hurtubis, chairman of the section, “but we are 
now sufficiently well organized to begin bigger things.” 

The Section then voted to secure $10,000 to expend in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., in the study of methods of prevention of rot of pulp wood. 
The mills have conducted a similar study of the prevention of 
decay of pulp, which has taken three years, and an expenditure by 
the industry of $12,000, in addition to the amount which the 
laboratory work has cost the government. Now the study will be 
of the prevention of wood rot. 

The Section also approved the proposal for a lake states forest 
experiment station to study forestry problems in the growing of 
pulp wood as well as the northern hardwoods. Such a station has 
been recommended by the Department of Agriculture and its es- 
tablishment is now before the bureau of the budget. 


Paper Mill Adds Power House Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL Fatts, Minn., October 23, 1922.—Increased de- 
mands for steam has caused the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany to equip each of its twelve 326-horsepower horizontal tubular 
boilers with Westinghouse stokers. The equipment consists of three 
retorts per boiler with double dumping ash grates of the new model 
type. Each two stokers are driven by a Westinghouse vertical 
reciprocating steam engine. 

The coal used in this industrial power house is Youghiogheny 
screenings fired at about 12,000 B. t. u. per pound. An approximate 
analysis of the coal is as follows: Fixed carbon, 55 per cent; vola- 
tile matter, 30 per cent; moisture, 3 per cent; ash, 12 per cent, and 
sulphur, 1 per cent. 
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EVERY olor ak OF THIS ROPE 
IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
> Hen she ae. e ee mens 
“ TAPE-MARKER” WHICH CAN 
BE FOUND THROUGHOUT ITS 
ENTIRE LENGTH. 


t 
% nee . 
is oo cals 


For Every Purpose 


Whether for construction, transmission, hoisting, rigging, or x 
the countless other purposes to which Manila Rope is put, there is a | 
Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope of the correct size and 
“lay.” 


All sizes, in both three and four strand, can be quickly 
identified by locating the red, white and blue Tape-Marker in the 
manner shown above. This Marker is continuous throughout the 
‘length of the rope, and bears the words “Guaranteed Saas: 
certified by the manufacturer’s signature—“Columbian g=™= 
Rope Co.” immediately beneath. 


JOBBERS and DEALERS:- It pays to handle. 
Cordage with such a tangible guarantee from the § 
maker to the jobber, dealer, and consumer. Write to- | 
day for price-list, catalog, and your copy of the folder 
“How Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope is 

Made.” : 


COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. AUBURN, N.Y. 
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What Can Be Accomplished 
by Complete Electrification 


The plant of the Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port 
Angeles, Wash., is one of the best-arranged in the coun- 
try. It exemplifies what can be accomplished when 
electrification forms part of the original project. 


In the selection and arrangement of machinery, the builders 
were guided entirely by the requirements and the best 
functioning of paper-making processes. The principal 
buildings, such as pulp mill, power house, beater and 
machine buildings, are reinforced concrete construction. 
Electrification imposes no restrictions either in plant 
construction or the arrangement of machinery. 


The Benefits Are Far-Reaching 


Electrification should be looked upon as more than an 
economical means of utilizing power. Use electricity 
throughout your entire mill and you effect many operat- 
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ing refinements and advantages entirely foreign to the 
better and more efficient use of power itself. 


For example: In the electrified plant, the operator is able to 
co-operate more satisfactorily with the executive because 
he can present authentic operating data when it is asked 
for. By means of switchboard instruments, electric 
power can be measured accurately—both at the source 
of generation and points of application. The operator 
is provided an accurate means of tracing abnormal op- 
eration to the offending cause. This opens the way to 
maximum efficiency in all departments of the mill. 


A full appreciation of the many benefits of complete electric 
operation has led to the complete electrification of the 
Port Angeles plant of the Washington Pulp & Paper 
Corp. 


The performance of our initial installation was so satisfac- 
tory that when increased capacity was decided upon, 
Westinghouse apparatus was again selected. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities. 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Fine Paper and Wrapping Paper Divisions Hold Semi-Annual Fall Conference at the Drake Hotel, Chicago— 
N. A. Schoenbucher, Alber Miller, W.H. Holden, N. W. Gillett, B. W. Barton, John Leslie, W. F. 
McQuillan, J. C. Mallalieu, Frank Leslie, S. L. Wellhouse, S. J. Hodgens, A. W. Blackman, 


C. K. Higgins, A. J. Corning, Among 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIV E] 

Cuicaco, October 23, 1922—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Fine Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Association was 
called to order at ten o'clock Wednesday, October 18, in the French 
room of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, by President Charles W. 
Bicknell. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a rather long program 
this morning, and without loss of time I am going to call on Mr. 
Schoenbucher to review his work since last April among the mem- 
bership. 

N. A. ScHoENBUCHER: Mr. Bicknell and gentlemen. -This re- 
port is going to be a very brief one. 

In view of the rapid development among paper merchants gen- 
erally of detailed study of the cost of doing business, and the keen 
interest displayed in this subject, particularly during the past six 
months, by members of this association, it might well be considered 
opportune at this time to trace in a very few words the development 
of cost accounting agitation during the past few years within the 
National Paper Trade Association, and then to touch upon a few 
high lights of interest to all paper merchants. 

Among the closest students of the cost of doing business in past 
years, it is highly significant to note that most conspicuous among 
these were past presidents of the National Association. 

As a consequence of a long period of enlightening discussion and 
agitation on the part of leaders of progressive thought throughout 
the industry, you will all remember that a Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee, composed of W. B. Stevenson, of Boston, Chairman I. E. 
Cree, of Pittsburgh, and myself was created at the annual meeting 
in April, 1920. 

In the short space of about two months, several meetings of the 
committee were held, out of which was developed the plan sub- 
mitted to the National Association at its fall meeting in November 
of 1920. 

At this meeting in 1920, the word was made flesh, so to speak; 
the members in session adopted the report recommended by the 
committee, and the plans set forth were officially recognized as those 
to be followed by every member of this association who is governed 
by an enlightened self-interest in his own business and also in the 
advancement of the industry. 

There are nearly twice as many members of this association as 
there are practical working days in a year. To spend just one full 
day with each member and allow for time in traveling, corre- 
spondence, preparation of educational pamphlet matter, and annual 
meetings would require about three years of my time. Now, this 
is a very long and painful time when measured in red figures on 
the financial statements of paper merchants. I, therefore, came to 
the conclusion last year that these times could best be served by 
spending .a little time with many houses rather than a lot of time 
with a few houses. In this way, I have been able to reach all mar- 
kets within the year.” I have spent more time in pointing out the 
need for sound, accurate cost accounting by personal interview than 
I have in actually working out detailed methods. My work has, 
therefore, been general rather than specific. 

The plans outlined by the Association for Uniform Cost Account- 
ing are so simple that any paper merchant, or his accountant, can 
adopt them without incurring outside aid or expense. Where diffi- 
culty is experience, in many instances, it can be overcome by a 
single communication to Secretary Ridgway’s office, which will find 
quick response. 





Those Who Took Part in the Discussions 


A great deal has been said and written during the past six months 
about the cost of doing business out of merchants’ warehouses. As 
a consequence, there has arisen, since last April, an almost universal 
recognition among paper merchants of facts which previously have 
been recognized by but a small handful of close students of mer- 
chandising. As far back as five years ago, Mr. George Olmsted 
read a paper predicting how the cost of handling retail business 
would rise as paper values receded, and that paper merchants would 
find it necessary to obtain increased margins on their retail business, 
in order to avoid serious loss. You all know that this is just what 
is happening now. 

It is such keen discernment of the future which all paper mer- 
chants should have as good business men in behalf of their own 
self interest, and, gentlemen, this foresight is the product of close 
and painstaking study of business facts. 
or haphazard guess. 

Of the great number of paper merchants who have recently recog- 
nized and openly admitted the great difference in distributing ex- 
pense between wholesale and retail sales, 1 wonder how many have 
been influenced in this direction by the fact that they were losing 
money on each month’s business, and that what they read and heard 
about this retail business seemed to account for their present op- 
erating conditions, and by contrast, how many were actuated in 
this belief purely from facts and definite knowledge about their own 
business. 

I raise this question because it is possible to follow the Uniform 
Cost Accounting plans of the association in principle and still be 
largely in the dark on what marks-ups various kinds of paper must 
take to show a net profit, because the plan so far developed simply 
gives a merchant his average cost of doing business out of warehouse. 
Pamphlets have been issued and mailed to you which demonstrate 
clearly that this is but superficial information. Tests must fre- 
quently be made of the various items or lines of paper sold before 
a paper merchant can really know where his gains are made and his 
losses incurred. 


It is not due to inspiration, 


About five or six weeks ago a questionnaire was sent out to 
every member of the association asking the members to reply to 
four or five questions. The questions were: Whether the merchant 
was dividing his sales between mill business and out of stock busi- 
ness; whether he was satisfied that expenses were in accordance 
with the uniform accounting plans of the association; whether he 
figured the profit on each side that went through the house; and 
whether he prepared monthly reports of his figures from his books. 
Out of the total number of questionnaires sent out there were 91 
replies. That does not sound very well, but from past experience 
in all matters of this kind 91 replies is as least as good as the 
average replies to any such kind of questionnaires. Out of 91 replies 
there were 71 who were entirely satisfied. There were 71 paper 

nerchants among that 91 who were doing things “according to 
Hoyle,” so to speak. I know that many of those who did not reply 
to that questionnaire are doing things in that same manner, and 
perhaps those questionnaires were mislaid, or perhaps the answer was 
deferred until some later date and then forgotten. The fact that that 
progress has been made I think is fairly significant of the interest 
that has been taken in this work. 

It is unfortunate in one respect that all of you gentlemen cannot 
get the same reaction to this thing that I can, because I get it 
right close to home in my personal experience around through the 
various houses, and I see the reaction of all of this work that has 
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been done. There are many men who have certain firm convictions 
regarding certain ideas of the cost of doing business and the rela- 
tive values or differences between various classes of sales, and in 
many instances, after a careful study of the actual facts of the 
case, those opinions have been changed. A man who changes his 
mind in view of the facts is sound and needs only to be convinced 
by his own record that such and such is the case. 


Regarding the matter of what cost accounting can do, what you 
can look forward to, and of what value this thing is anyway, I think 
there is just this to consider about the thing. In all industries there 
are commodities which are being sold at established resale prices. 
Established resale prices take an indefinite margin of profit upon 
which the distributor operates. If there are a sufficient number of 
articles of any commodity those fixed resale prices naturally deter- 
mine about the mark-up and the market on those articles which are 
not in that class, and the only way by which a distributor can 
determine whether that provides for a sufficient margin to cover his 
expense and his cost of doing business and his net profits is by some 
yardstick. The accounting system is simply a means to an end, 
and if used properly, it ought to result in these things. First, some 
economy—perhaps not very much, but it will point out places where 
there is some extravagance or where something can be done in a 
different way. But, above all, it determines what margin a man 
must get equitably as between various range of buyers in order to 
charge for the service he renders and a fair profit to each, so that 
one class does not benefit at the expense of the other class. Be- 
yond that, cost of accounting does as much for a man in making 
him a better business man as training to be an athlete makes a man 
better physically. 

In conclusion, I want to remind you gentlemen that this country 
is a pretty big territory. It is about three thousand miles from 
coast to coast and about 1,500 from the Lakes to the Gulf, and I 
like to spend a little time at home with my family. So if I have 
not been around your market as often as you would have liked to 
have me there, I am simply sorry that I cannot multiply myself 
by four. 

I want to thank every man who has taken me into his confidence 
and shown me his results, and those who have helped me in this 
work, and I don’t want to let this opportunity go by without also 
mentioning that the contract that I have had with Mr. Ridgway 
in New York has not only been an inspiration but it has given me 
a great deal more of good, sound mental judgment than I ever had 
before. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

THe CHAIRMAN: Possibly somebody here would like to ask Mr. 
Schoenbucher some particular questions. I think he would be glad 
to try to answer it if anybody has anything to suggest. If not, at 
this time, we will have the report of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, by the secretary. 

Mr. Rincway: Before making that report, I would like to an- 
nounce that Dr. Baker requested me to ask all those who have not 
yet turned in their certificates for railroad tickets to do so at once 
—I don’t mean this instant, but as soon as this meeting adjourns. 
They are about fifty shy, or were this morning, so that there will 
have to be fifty certificates turned in before tomorrow noon time. I 
think that is the limit. 

Your Board of Directors held a meeting yesterday, at which they 
gave considerable attention to the budget for the coming year. 
They went over the present activities of the association, and came 
to the conclusion that it would be unwise to cut off any of the 
present activities, and second, that it would be impossible to de- 
crease the cost of the work without impairing its efficiency. They 
therefore adopted a budget calling for approximately $48,000 for the 
coming year, which is about two thousand dollars less than the 
budget of last year. 

The Board likewise levied an assessment against the local associa- 
tion based on the same scale that has been in existence for the past 





four years, figured on the basis of the capital ratings of the indi- 
vidual houses as of 1922. That assessment figured on the present 
membership will yield approximately $50,000. 

Your Board also considered the question of these statistics now 
being gathered by the National Association, and after a thorough 
discussion thereof they came to the conclusion that the information 
contained in them was of sufficient value to the association to con- 
tinue them. 

They also passed a resolution that the monthly chart on both fine 
and wrapping paper should be sent to each member of the association 
between now and the April meeting, regardless of whether that 
member was reporting his statistics or not. The Board did this in 
the belief that if the membership were given the opportunity to 
see the results that were accomplished, it would be possible in April 
to get a greater number of members to report their statistics as to 
purchases, sales, etc. 

The Executive Committee of the Fine Paper Division at its 
meeting yesterday authorized the appointment of a Blotting Paper 
Conference Committee to work along the lines or to at least make 
a start in working along the same lines as our conference com- 
mittees on writings, cover and book. 

The question of standardization of paper, or standardization of 
the industry one might say, now being carried on by the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington came up for discussion, and I would 
like to announce that a committee has been appointed—in fact, it 
was appointed some months ago—to represent the paper merchants 
of the country, or rather the National Paper Trade Association, in 
the consideration of the recommendations, which are coming oui 
of the Bureau of Standards shortly. 

You are all aware of the fact that shortly before the meeting a 
questionnaire was sent out to the members of the Fine Paper Di- 
vision requesting criticism of past acts of the association, and 
suggestidns as to the future. There were a number of very valuable 
suggestions contained in the returns made on that questionnaire, and 
those suggestions will have the definite action of the officers of the 
National Association. There are none of them, I think, that require 
action by the association at the present time. They may after de- 
velopment through analysis and consideration. 

There were, however, two suggestions that came from quite a 
number of members. One was that the time was ripe for a cam- 
paign to bring into the membership of the National Association a 
number of houses that are now not members. Under our form of 
organization it is necessary to have a membership campaign initiated 
and carried on by the local association, as there is no individual 
membership in the National, consequently, your Executive Commit- 
tee would recommend—strongly recommend—that each local associa- 
tion immediately after this meeting make a canvass of its territory, 
with an idea of interesting any legitimate paper merchant located 
in that territory who is not now a member of that local association. 

There was one other suggestion which came from a number of 
them, viz., the National Association should make a study of the 
question of a fair method of compensating salesmen, both fair to 
the salesmen and to the house, and to report its recommendations. 
I might say that the association has been working on that, making 
analyses, etc., for some time, and that that matter will have atten- 
tion, and as soon as it can be whipped into shape the members will 
have the result of that work. (Applause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report. 
desired action? 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We have asked three or four of our members 
to prepare papers and give us a little talk. Among them, we are 
going to ask Mr. Albert Miller to read a paper on “Evolution of 
Paper Merchandising.” (Applause.) 

Arert Mitter: Mr. Chairman and fellow members: The re- 
quest of Secretary Hoover that each industry make a study of its 
costs and an effort to restore order and efficiency by eliminating 
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waste and inequalities has met with a ready response by the mem- 
bers of the National Paper Trade Association. 

To have absorbed the tremendous inventory losses and withstood 
not alone the rapidly declining market and diminishing demand for 
paper, the tightening of credits, and last, but not least, the long 
period of eighteen months of almost cutthroat competition, and not 
to have suffered one failure of any consequence, speaks well for the 
intelligent management of the wholesale paper merchants. 

What part, if any, has this association had in helping to develop 
its constituent members to such a degree of intelligent merchandising 
that they could withstand such a storm? It seems to me to have 
been the most outstanding factor in this evolution of the old-time 
paper trading jobber to the modern paper merchant and I welcome 
this opportunity to point out a few of the more important phases 
of this progress which we have all too little appreciated or not 
fully realized. 

In the first place, I believe the present and future permanent status 
of the merchant has been very largely accomplished by the influence 
and work of this association. Through its liberal and friendly atti- 
tude toward the mills and their problems and the use of it as a 
medium for exchange of ideas between the two great divisions of 
the paper industry, a relationship of friendly confidence and real 
co-operation has replaced largely the old jealous and suspicious 
spirit that formerly prevailed. This association and its officers have 
always encouraged fair competition without any thought of price 
fixing or restraint of the natural operation of trade. Toward the 
mill and the customer it has encouraged every policy that made for 
fairer dealing on the part of its members until it has succeeded in 
placing the paper merchandising business on a much higher moral 
plane and in better repute than it was twenty-five years ago. 

I know these are generalities that we take as a matter of course, 
but may we not properly lay some emphasis on them as we reflect 
on what progress we have made and where we are going from 
here? 

Why are the largest mills that since their inception have been 
primarily direct-selling mills, changing their policies and gradually 
distributing all of their tonnage through the merchant? Is it not 
largely because the merchant has changed and.is proving he can 
conduct his business properly and give the mill a more stable and 
profitable outlet for its product? Only a few years ago, we heard 
on all sides that it was only a question of time and the larger mills 
would put us all out of business and go direct entirely. What do 
you hear now? These same large mills are cutting off their direct 
accounts and seeking the more stable business of the wide-awake 
merchant. Think of a mill twenty years ago inviting its jobber 
customers to a conference to discuss matters of selling policies and 
standardizing its products. 

The old talk about co-operation between mill merchants that we 
used to tire so of hearing about and despair of realizing is coming 
to pass in a definite way and the work of our forefathers and associ- 
ation leaders has not been in vain. 

This evolution of the paper merchant to his present more enviable 
status has been very largely brought about by the fact that our 
National Association has not followed the course of seeking imme- 
diate gain at the expense of ultimate success. It has never know- 
ingly attempted any coercion or infringement of the rights of the 
mills. We have not combined together to manufacture paper. No 
co-operation mill has been set up or encouraged as it has in some 
other lines of industry. Again, I say we have not combined in 
restraint of trade. There is more free competition in the various 
markets perhaps today than ever before but it is conducted on a 
much higher plane of moral business ethics. Through our associa- 
tion, we have come to know each other better, to sympathize and 
rejoice with one another and have gained the confidence and respect 
for each other’s desire to do the right thing by all concerned. 

Further, our attitude toward the trade has at all times been both 
Particularly have we been interested in 
We have not 


considerate and helpful. 
the welfare and success of our printer customers. 


permitted any infringement on his preserves but instead have gone 
out of our way to protect and foster his interests, sometimes even 
going so far as to incur his misapprehension, knowing, however, that 
for his own good our position was right and would in the long run 
be the best for him. 

I submit right here that the long price list which threatened to 
upset us all has done more, where it has been used, to develop 
private printing plants and curtail the printer’s business than any- 
thing that has ever been fostered by any of the merchants or 
printers, and the day will come when those who have taken the 
opposite view will be thankful to this association for its right stand 
on this much mooted question. 

Now in this evolution of the paper merchant there have been a 
few concrete acts of this association or its members to which I 
wish to direct your attention. There has been one underlying prin- 
ciple in them all that is so sound that any move that is based on 
it must be for our advancement—I refer to the principle that prop- 
erly conducted merchandising must be operated with the lea 
economic waste and with the fairest distribution of the burden of 
expense. 

Acting on this premise, we have established certain trades-customs 
and have introduced the special charge for broken packages. We 
formerly had to make enough margin on our ream business to cover 
our losses on broken packages, or the other more shameful act of 
countenancing short weights and short count. 

Again trying to follow the teaching of our association, we rem- 
edied our cash discount allowance. We were giving larger cash 
discounts than we were receiving. In a way we are bankers for 
our customers—what bank could last that paid more interest on 
its deposits than it received from its loans? Yet, it’s only a few 
years since we all did that very thing. 

Another reform that is based on the aforementioned principle and 
one that only too few have as yet effected in the conduct of their 
business, is in the shipping of our goods f. o. b. shipping point. I 
claim the payment of freight by a merchant is a cut in his own 
price and he is violating one of the underlying rules of economic 
distribution when he makes part of his business, I mean his local, 
pay for the loss he stands on deliveries in foreign territories. 

I know a lot of us are not ready yet to subscribe to that principle 
or at least adopt it, but it’s right economically and as right wins 
in the end we will come to it eventually. 

Last, but greatest of all our milestones, in the evolution of this 
business, is that our association through its investigation of our 
increasing costs of doing business has developed the fact that the 
spread between the ream or retail price and the case or wholesale 
quantity price, was totally inadequate to carry the increased burden 
of expense. The realization of this evil so ably studied and proven 
out by our cost expert and the encouragement given by our associa- 
tion leaders to the correction of the same has more than repaid 
every member for the time and money he has ever given to the 
association. 

When investigation shows that 60 to 70 per cent of the trans- 
actions of the paper merchants are being handled at an actual loss, 
what respect do we deserve from the Department of Commerce, or 
even our own customers? What confidence can any one have in 
our business methods, when we do part of our business at an 
actual loss, to get the rest of it at more than a fair return? 

What has been the recommendation of your committee that has 
had this in charge? Not that we raise prices, but actually lower 
them in the wholesale units, and make a larger differential for 
breaking that unit, which would enable each transaction to more 
nearly carry its own burden. 

Have we wholesale merchants of paper properly recognized the 
wholesale unit of paper? Have we not laid too much emphasis 
on the ream as the unit both in our price lists and in our establish- 
ment of values? Investigation has proven that over 60 per cent 
of our total warehouse transactions have been with orders amount- 
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ing to less than $10 each. This is not our proper function in the 
distribution of paper—to peddle it out in dribs just as it is wanted 
and even to the exact number of sheets required—our business is 
wholesale distribution, which can only mean the distribution of 
paper in wholesale quantities—or in original packages to be exact, 
as we receive it from the manufacturer. 


The printer who converts and retails our paper should buy in 
such quantities that the overhead cost is minimized and the goods 
reach the consumer at the lowest possible cost. We must study 
efficiency and effect lower costs of operations and the first thing 
we find in our study is that we are often making from two to five 
deliveries where one should suffice. We are obliged to increase 
our forces of labor in every direction to care for such a form of 
distribution. So I say in order to effect these lower costs which 
we must do, it is first necessary to encourage the sale of our stocks 
in wholesale quantities and reduce the overhead accordingly. 


Let us reverse the order of our price lists—make our case price 
or any reasonable wholesale quantity the base price, add our dif- 
ferential for smaller quantities just as we have long since found 
necessary for the broken package lots.—Gentlemen, this idea in our 
scheme of merchandising seems so logical and equitable in every 
direction that I cannot conceive of any hesitancy on the part of 
a merchant to adopt it immediately. 

But there is another reason for our immediate adoption of this 
new plan—the mills making proprietary lines—one of them operating 
its own warehouse—have seen the fallacy of our former plan and 
have taken the lead in helping us to right our own situation by 
establishing a larger spread between reams and cases on their own 
resale prices and it behooves every one of us to show our apprecia- 
tion and good faith by doing the same at once on everyone of our 
private lines. 





I cannot too forcibly impress on you our obligation and moral 
responsibility in this matter and I hope all who have not already 
readjusted their lines will do so promptly. I do not urge you to 
raise prices—but rather to lower your quantity prices and increase 
your differential for your retail transactions—that is putting the 
burden of your increased costs where it belongs and by decreasing 
the number of small transactions will soon enable us all to reduce 
costs of operations and to further reduce our prices. This is a move 
to get our products to the consumer at less cost to him. There- 
fore, I claim it is not only an efficiency reform but one that shall 
meet with approval from our trade and the public. 


Gentlemen, I submit to you that this last recommendation is the 
most constructive move yet made in the evolution of the paper 
merchant and it’s another great evidence of the new American in- 
dustrial spirit which prevails in this association. For men to give 
their time, thought, and money as they have this year to endeavor 
to lift the business as a whole out of the mire and to put it on a 
plane of fairer dealing to all and on a sounder basis is a service 
which should be appreciated and valued by our entire membership, 
our creditors, and our customers. It is further proof to Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce that we have responded 
to his call and are doing our part toward effecting more economical 
and efficient distribution. 

(A discussion of Mr. Miller’s paper, led by Mr. Abel, followed 
its reading.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If there is nothing further on that subject, 
gentlemen, we will go to the next, “The Personal Qualifications and 
Ethics of the Modern Salesman.” That is a rather hard question 
to handle, but we think we have picked someone to handle that in 
an excellent manner, and I am going to call on Mr. William H. 
Holden of New York. (Applause.) 

Wiut1am H. Hoven: That is a fine compliment, gentlemen, but 
it is a hard subject. It is a subject we have to go into very care- 
fully. You have given me a proposition here that is the life, it is 
the power, it is the energy of our entire national organization. If 
it were not for the salesman and his ability to put over our efforts 


and the manufacturer’s advertising and bring back results, our 
business would be a failure. I think you will bear me out in that. 


I had the great pleasure yesterday of riding in the automobile 
of a salesman who is the highest type, in my estimation, of what 
a salesman should be. I had occasion to call on one of the large 
houses of Chicago, and when I was ready to return, the party who 
had taken me there was not at liberty to bring me back. One of 
his salesmen was called into play. We went out into the street 
and we saw an old automobile there that needed washing and had 
needed washing for several days. He apologized for it. I said, 
“What kind of a car do you call that?” “Why,” he said, “this is 
a business-getter.” “Do you drive it all the time?” “Absolutely. 
From eight in the morning until six or eight at night if it is re- 
quired of us.” That is the spirit that we want in our salesmen’s 
organization of this association, and that is what we have got in 
a great many. instances. We also need brains, and that is some- 
thing that everybody has, but they must be developed. They must 
be developed along the lines of profits, or royalties and success in 
salesmanship, and with the co-operation of the manufacturer and 
the merchant, and with the loyalty we should be able to put the 
belt of progressive salesmanship on the fly-wheel of success and go 
forward with increased business in our association. 

I had intended to read a paper, but I forgot all about it. When 
you come to the personal qualifications of the salesman, give me a 
hustling, hard hitting, good-natured salesman, and there is a mag- 
net for all that is good in mankind. His enthusiasm has the subtle 
power to put a twinkle in an eye of steel or stir the blood of a 
marble statue, and he not only gets what he goes after—the busi- 
ness, but often leaves his customer with a more optimistic outlook, 
better prepared to solve his own problems and put over a good day’s 
work, 


There is a lot of meat in that suggestion there of “A full-blooded 
salesman with the enthusiasm and ability to put over a proposition 
when it is handed to him.” You men who sit here have all been 
salesmen, if you had not been, you would not be here, and it is 
your power that goes out to them through you that makes them 
what they are, whether good or bad. 


The modern salesman may be somewhat different from those of 
previous years. Conditions and men are ever changing. Salesmen 
are measured by the way they do their work and the results ob- 
tained. They should be ambitious, persistent and desirous of getting 
the best results. They should be students of human nature, able 
to detect the slightest opportunity which will enable them to find 
an opening for a clean-cut and fair proposition. 


Their business should be built up with intelligent competition, and 
they should have at their command a knowledge of their lines and 
be progressive. They should have ambition, which means pros- 
perity and added income. It does not matter whether the salesman 
works on salary or commission, his selling cost is figured and he 
is usually paid for what he does. Success will only come to those 
who work for it. 

The opportunities of today are as great as ever, and careful, per- 
sistent salesmen are unfolding new leads every day. It’s the man 
that follows through who reaches the goal. 

We have a great number of the progressive type of salesmen, also 
the callers and order collectors, and at the present time we hav 
the wavering salesman, who fears competitive resistance and is 
ever complaining of competitor’s low prices. 

Then there are also the hustling salesmen who expect competi- 
tion, and the successful salesman, who must have competition to 
develop his best ability, but beware of the salesman who knocks his 
competitors, as he is doing his house and himself great injury by 
such action, and educating the buyer, who in this day and generation 
is well informed regarding the quality of papers suitable for his 
work. The salesman starts a discussion at once that in many in- 
stances reacts against him. The purchaser’s knowledge of paper is 
often far ahead of some of those on our selling forces. It is not 
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that they have given up, gentlemen, but the conditions that have 
existed in the last few years have been so easy that all they had to 
do was to go around and say, “We have so many reams of paper.” 
“T will take it.” And the price was fixed after. Today it is a 
selling proposition, and we have to help our salesmen to put the 
proposition over. 

Persistence and tact exercised by the salesman who is well bal- 
anced will sometimes make a buyer doubt his own best judgment, 
and when you get the purchaser in a position of that kind, you 
usually effect a sale. 

Of late, some of our most efficient salesmen have lost their smiles 
—and we might say they have good cause for its disappearance, but 
gloom never helps to brighten the world. There is always a ray 
of sunshine somewhere. 

New accounts and the introduction of new lines to old accounts 
would mean larger sales and a better distribution of the lines we 
are now selling. This would result in increased business, repre- 
senting profits to both the salesmen and ourselves. 

The salesman should not cut down or limit his calls, for con- 
tacts with the trade stimulate action and if nothing more is gained, 
it is a source of knowledge of general trade conditions and should 
work to his advantage. 

The sales force of an organization is the energy which develops 
the power to drive it to ultimate success or failure, and every real 
opportunity in life has opposition. Energy must be coupled up with 
determination to overcome all obstacles, enthusiasm to push forward, 
and good judgment to serve us when most needed. 

The salesman’s success and ours cannot be obtained without our 
helpful co-operation and their loyal support. Team work is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain a high standard of service. By loyalty 
to those who employ and trust them, salesmen will be greatly bene- 
fited and accomplish much. They must give their best, not only 
in part but in full, at the same time creating a value for their 
services. They should either make good or make room. 

Success in salesmanship is not for the man who does the Rip Van 
Winkle act. He must be an alert, patient, plodding individual, one 
who has a purpose. He is not the one to wait for the business 
tide to turn. He goes out to meet it. I imagine it is the same in 
your section as ours. Things are quiet. There is nothing in pros- 
pect, and it does not look as though we were going to get anything 
if we go out after it, but the man that goes out to meet the tide 
is the man that gets results. Nothing can be gained without effort. 
Accounts are not opened on the first call, but for the persistent man, 
with confidence in himself, and a firm determination to succeed, sur- 
prising results will follow. The foundation must be substantial and 
properly laid. He must cultivate acquaintances, give satisfaction 
and service, and should make a careful study of his lines and be 
competent to talk understandingly about them. 

There is considerable lost motion and time wasted in selling, due 
to conditions and it’s unwise to take things easy, after having had 
good business. The more efficient the individual, as a rule, the 
more thoroughly does he realize that he must forever push forward. 

Give us the man who says after losing an order, “Well, there are 
plenty of others, and I’m going out to find them.” This shows a 
spirit that is bound to win. 

On the other hand, have you ever heard of the salesman who calls 
on a customer, and his first remark is, “Well, you don’t want to 
see me today, do you?” The answer he usually gets is No. 

As the selling problem is the most important part of our business, 
the development of our sales force is essential. I would, therefore, 
ask the National Paper Trade Association to consider the giving 
of a course of lectures to our salesmen through the local association. 
These lectures would teach them the composition of different grades 
of paper and the work for which they are adapted, the printing of 
half-tone plates, offset and lithographing, modern conditions existing 
in our line, and the manner in which to meet intelligent competition. 


made up that apply to our finances, and the financial condition of 
our concerns, and how to make money, but we have given too little 
time and effort on our part to the bringing up of our sales forces. 
I would like to suggest to the National Association that the sell- 
ing problem is the most important part of our business. If the 
salesmen are taught to do the right things in the right way it 
will become a habit with them. As A. F. Sheldon says, “Make 
the man right, and his work of building his business to greater 
and greater proportions will take care of itself.” (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you realize that the New York 
idea of salesmanship has probably made it the greatest city in the 
world. Now, Chicago is a pretty big city. I wonder what their 
idea is of salesmanship. I am going to ask Mr. Gillett. (Applause.) 

Mr. N. W. Gittett: Mr. President and gentlemen. Anybody 
who heard Dr. Craig Stewart's talk last night on salesmanship 
cannot help but see the similarity in style between Dr. Craig Stewart 
and Mr. Holden. They both talked on salesmanship. 

Dr. Stewart was selling a rather unpopular line—religion—and 
he practices in the church every Sunday. I think Mr. Holden 
undoubtedly gets the orders. That is the net result of what they 
preach, 

Right here I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for referring to 
Mr. Abel and myself, as “younger members.” I don’t know 
what to say except to make it concrete as to our own experience 
so far as salesmen are concerned. We have our 100 per cent club. 
The officers of that are automatically elected by reason of their 
standing in the quota that is given them each year. The presi- 
dent presides at each meeting. They have a secretary and treasurer, 
etc. They take a great deal of pride in these meetings. We have 
them every month. 

Not long ago we put our salesmen on a commission basis, and 
we felt that that was the most equitable basis of remuneration. 
They are hired to be salesmen, and they should be paid on that 
same basis. I was a little skeptical as to the outcome in some 
respects. That is, I was afraid that it might destroy some of the 
esprit de corps and harmony of the salesmen. We always had 
a very close working organization and I was afraid petty jealousies 
would creep in. We put that in effect June Ist and as yet there 
has not been a single complaint brought to me. Every man is just 
as helpful to the other fellow and just as helpful in following 
out the ideas of our company as he was on the old basis of salary. 

In connection with that we appointed a committee of three, rather 
we had a nominating committee who appointed a committee of 
three salesmen to act as a committee on any grievances that might 
arise in the administration of this plan. They have never had 
anything to administer at all. At our annual meeting the new 
officers are elected, and the new members of the 100 per cent 
club are elected. We drew up a code of ethics to govern all of 
our salesmen in the 100 Per Cent Club. Every man has to sub- 
scribe to this little document. Every. man has to live up to it. 
I will read it to you. 

STANDARDS OF PRACTICE. 

The men of the 100 Per Cent Club and their officers pledge 
themselves to uphold these standards of practice to the end that 
we may render the highest degree of service to our customers and 
to our company. 

lst—To study my product, my methods, my customers and myself. 

2nd—To work diligently and loyally and make the best use of 
my time and efforts in the promotion of sales. 

3rd—To reflect credit to my house by my appearance, conduct 
and speech. 

4th—To co-operate with my fellow workers and the house and 
to avoid dissensions. 

5th—To co-operate with every plan that has the endorsement 
of the house. 

6th—To promote the sale of our profitable lines, our new products 
and grades pushed by the house. 


We have had our cost system figured, We have our schedules 7th—To not be a price cutter or an order taker, To be a real 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-belted Bradley-Hercules Mill Drive of ine  noenix Fort- 
land Cement Company, Nazareth, Pennsyloania, and insert photograph of the plant 


The Bradley-Hercules Drive-and the G.T.M. 


It was the first plant analysis made by the 


G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—that fully 
convinced Mr. E. P. Haubert, Secretary and 
Purchasing Agent of the Phoenix Portland 
Cement Company, of Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
that the economical way to buy belting is to buy 
the particular belt for the particular drive. 


‘To be candid,”’ he writes, ‘I was somewhat 


skeptical at the outset. However, we gave the 
G.T. M. full sway, co-operating with him by 
furnishing all data on operating problems 
peculiar to our plant, and the survey he made 
gave us exactly the records we wanted. We 
consider the Goodyear Company furnished us 
an extremely valuable service. 


Carrying out theG.T.M.’s recommendation, 


the Company installed a 28-inch, 8-ply Good- 
year Blue Streak Belt on a Bradley-Hercules 
Mill Drive, August 25, 1921. That is a vertical 
drive, transmitting power for crushing rock of 
size from | % inches down into finer form for the 
pulverizing tube mill. It exerts a severe strain 
on any belt, for the belt must be kept under 
high tension, very tight, with the motor pulley 
revolving at 370 R. P.M. - 


‘“‘The best service we ever received on this 


particular drive from any belt whatsoever,” is 
Mr. Haubert’s summary of this Goodyear Blue 
Streak Belt’s performance. ‘‘It stood by the 
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28 INCH-8& PLY carryING 250 ro 275 H.P. 
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job for nine months, during which we put 
through 192,172 tons of raw material, enough 
to make 604,000 barrels of cement. The best 
previous belt record on that drive was 70,637 
barrels less. 


‘“*The Goodyear Belt was by no means worn 


out when we took it off. We took it off only be- 
cause we felt that it might possibly break at 
some time when the time lost by reason of 
changing belts would seriously affect our pro- 
duction. If we had had another Goodyear Belt 
as a spare, we would have left it on, and I feel 
sure would have got quite a bit of additional 
service from it. 


**We have a number of Goodyear Belts, both 


conveyorand transmission, G.T.M.-specified, in 
addition to this Goodyear Blue Streak Belt, and 
they are giving correspondingly good service.’ 


What the G.T.M. can do for one plant, in 


one industry, he may be able to do for your 
plant. He has an expert knowledge of Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods. He has a practical knowl- 
edge of many industrial problems. You can 
rely on any Goodyear Mechanical Goods he 
recommends—belts, hose, valves and packing 
—to do their work more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, over a longer time. For further in- 
formation about Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods and the Goodyear Analysis Plan, write 
to Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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salesman by demonstrating the superiority of our lines by samples 
and sales facts. 

8th—To keep myself morally, mentally and physically clean and 
nt. 

9th—To be cheerful, forceful, truthful, and to serve the interests 
of my company at all times. 

10th—To build a firm foundation for my own and my company’s 
future welfare and progress by making the most of my opportunities. 

That is not a very complex document, but the boys all sub- 
scribed to it, and I think they all live up to it. 

We have a little system regarding new accounts and following 
up of accounts that I shall be perfectly willing to tell you about. 
Every man makes a call record every day. That call record is 
recapped on a sheet and gone over with the salesman, and in- 
variably we find the concerns he is not selling are the ones he 
neglects to call on. Furthermore, we allow a salesman to file on 
a prospect, and he is given six months to develop that prospect. 
If in six months he has not developed it, it automatically is released 
and goes to the other salesmen, and there are always plenty ready 
to file on that prospect. In that way, we make the boys make 
the calls) They do not deliberately or intentionally neglect to make 
their calls. It is simply a case of getting into a rut and going to 
see certain people on certain days and neglecting to get people 
that are hard to get. In this way, we call their attention to 
accounts they are neglecting. We furthermore give compensation 
and prizes for new accounts that are opened, and that encourages 
the practice of opening new accounts, 

I don’t know that I can say any more, following Mr. Holden’s 
very fine paper, but I do entirely subscribe to the idea that no 
house will ever reap its amount unless they have absolute co-opera- 
tion with their salesmen. I feel that really in the last analysis 
better salesmen are really better men. 

THe CHarRMAN: I think Mr. Gillett has given you all some 
ideas that you can take home to your own business with profit to 
yourselves. 

A Memper: May I ask Mr. Gillett how he arranges those prizes? 

Mr. Gittett: For the new accounts we give cash prizes. 

THe Memsers: How do you regulate the amount? 

Mr. GiLteTr: It is an arbitrary amount. I give the first three 
men graduates in prizes annually. I also give prizes for the greatest 
number of calls. There is a very close connection between the 
number of calls a man makes and the amount of paper he sells. 

THe CHamRMAN: Any other questions? If not, we will go to 
the next subject, “The Local Association and Its Functions.” On 
this I am going to ask Mr. B. W. Barton of Baltimore, to say a 
word. Mr. Barton is somewhat of a newcomer in association work. 

Mr. B. W. Barton: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. This is 
the first time that I have ever been on my feet on the floor at one 
of our National Association meetings, and I assure you that but 
for the request from headquarters to say something on the subject 
of “The Local Association and Its Functions,” being based on any- 
thing else than that it was a duty call and backed up by the state- 
ment that I owed a return favor to one of the members, who volun- 
teered that he could get me to write a paper, I would not presume 
to have undertaken this job. 


The subject I have been given, “The Local Association and Its 
Functions,” is a difficult one for me to speak on, because I feel 
that many of you men whom I am addressing have had so much 
more experience in organization work of this and a like nature, than 
I have, that I decided the only thing I could do was to try to 
tell you in a very few words how I, personally, feel on this subject, 
and not to attempt for one minute to undertake to declare in detail 
how a local association should be run. 

I have been on the street for some twenty years, selling both 
fer my former employer and for the last seven years my own 
company. 

I have gotten and still get, therefore, somewhat the viewpoint 


of the salesman, as well as that of an executive. 

Until recently, however, I did not fully appreciate the value of 
trade associations.. Since I have been connected personally with 
the Baltimore and Southern especially in the last few years, I have 
learned a lot of things that I did not fully realize before. 

The local asssociation to me in theory resembles a company in 
a regiment, its officers and the captain and lieutenants. Their 
relation to the national body is like the relation of the captain and 
his officers to the regiment. The difference, however, of course 
is that a trade association cannot discipline its members like mili- 
tary officers can handle their men. Neither can a trade association 
handle its members the same way as a strictly business organiza- 
tion, and hence the members of the trade association and its officers 
have to approach their duties in somewhat a different spirit at 
the beginning. 

I believe that the individual members of a local body if they 
are sincerely in earnest must impress their fellow members with 
the fact that it is always their “intent” to do the fair and square 
thing towards each other. This to me is the most vital feature 
of all. 

If this intention is sincere on the part of each member, there is 
no question of the success of the local body. To me this point is 
so vital that I would emphasize it above all others. Where there 
is suspicion, where there is lack of frankmess, where there is 
prejudice, rather than an honest analysis of the facts, there will 
be failure. 

We should try to approach the association work with the thought 
that at least though the other members might often question our 
judgment and good sense, that above all things they should not 
be able to question our honesty of purpose. 

It is certainly the duty of every individual member if at any 
time there is friction due to suspicion that someone else is acting 
unfairly, to face it at once, and trace it to the bottom. If it is 
found that the suspicion is justified to put it squarely up to the 
one who has slipped in the same way as he himself would like 
to have been corrected in a slip of his own. There are few of us 
who have not made them at times. 

It seems to me that a member should sell to his salesmen the 
value of the trade association, not only to the house, but how much 
it means to them personally. There are so many instances which 
can be cited, which work towards a very direct benefit to the 
salesman, that they should readily be convinced what it means. 

In my rounds of the street I have found salesmen who have 
been prejudiced against the association, but of late, however, I 
am glad to say I believe that the men in our locality are getting 
the right point of view, both as to the real help each derives from 
such a body, and the better feeling it is bringing between alf 
concerned. 

I believe that the officers of the local association should dis- 
tribute duties to the various members as widely as possible and 
see that those who undertake these duties should do their particular 
job and not shirk it. Many of us will give an excuse to avoid 
our just duties in this respect, and few of us are not guilty of 
having avoided our share of troublesome jobs. 

Rotation in office for each job in the local association should be 
carried through as widely as possible. A man who has been in 
office knows what the job calls for. When once he has seen 
the work of the association from the inside his point of view 
changes and he is personally a more willing worker. 


It is certainly absolutely essential to avoid cliques, or groups of 
men who keep control and run things, and it is often a difficult 
problem because of the comparatively few members who are will- 
ing to take on the troublesome jobs. 


It is also essential, I think, that if one of the members puts forth 
an idea that does not meet with the majority of members’ views 
this member should be given due consideration and not ridden over 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Becker Paper Corporation 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


317 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., Branch Office for New England States 


Dealers in All Grades of Paper 


SPECIALISTS IN 
BOOK PAPER, GLASSINE and EMBOSSED 
GLASSINE PAPERS 


Exclusive Distributors for 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
RUSSELL, MASS. 
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The Folly 


of throwing away even 5% 


RICTION LOSS in individual plants 
often averages 50% of the power 
generated. 


We are prepared to show you how at 
least 10% of that loss can be saved by Cor- 
rect Lubrication. 


This saving is the equivalent of 5% of 
your total horsepower generated. 

Would you knowingly throw away— 

5% of your coal?—or 
5% of your postage stamps?—or 
5% of your raw materials? 

Possibly you are skeptical. You may 
say: “We are satisfied with the oil we are 
using.” 

If so, we respectfully call your attention 


to the marked difference between Gar- 
goyle Lubricating Oils and oils commonly 
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sold for lubricating purposes. This differ- 
ence begins with the crude stocks. Gar- 
goyle Lubricating Oils are produced only 
from crude oils especially chosen for their 
lubricating values. The ordinary lubri- 
cating oil may be simply one of many by- 
products secured in producing a wide 
range of petroleum products—gasoline, 
kerosene, etc. The resulting difference sel- 
dom shows to the eye. The two oils may 
look much alike but high-grade stocks and 
specialized manufacturing methods always 
produce oils of the highest lubricating 
value. 


Correct Lubrication can be secured only 
through the use of high quality oils. 


In order that you may know positively 
if your lubrication is saving you the largest 
possible percentage of power generated, 
we offer to make, without any obligation 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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on your part, a Lubrication Audit of your plant. 


See details below. 


The Audit may show that no improvement in 
your lubrication is possible. Or it may point the 
way to immediate economies. 


Every day we make Lubrication Audits in all 
kinds of plants in 48 countries. Do not hesitate 
to accept this free Vacuum Oil Company service. 


We shall be glad to have you get in touch 
with our nearest branch office at once. 


The Lubrication Audit 


Explained Step by Step in Condensed Outline 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-oper- 
ation with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 
survey and record of your me- 
chanical equipment and operat- 
ing conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi- 
cient and economical operation 
of each engine and machine. 
This report is based on:— 

(1) The@inspection of the ma- 


chines in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 56 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment un- 
der all kinds of operating 
conditions throughout the 
world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 
recommendations in this audit, 
you install our oils, periodical 
calls will be made to check up 
the continuance of the desired 
results. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Boston 
(Main Office) Pittsburgh 

Detroit Buffalo 

Des Moines Dallas 






Lubricating Oils 


epnsoire 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Rochester Albany 


Kansas City, Kan. 


A grade for each type of service 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


A Lubrication Audit 
in the Paper Industry 


would point out the Correct Lubrication 
for the important machines as follows: 














Beater bearings, generally unnecessarily 
hot, will run cooler if the stock leakage is 
eliminated and oiling is regularly attended 
to. The regular use of Gargoyle D.T.E. 
Oil Extra Heavy overcomes beater lubri- 
cation difficulties. 
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Jordans 


Because of the high speeds and heavy pres- 
sures which are always present, and the 
side pull on bearings when belt driven, it is 
necessary to use a heavy bodied oil. For 
this purpose we recommend Gargoyle 


D. T. E. Oil Extra Heavy. 





§ paper machine, sub- 
W jected toinduced heat 
from steam used for 

drying,anextraheavy 
bodied oil is required 
such as Gargoyle 
D. T. E. Oil Extra Heavy. 


The rolls at the wet end subjected to mois- 
ture and heavy pressure demand a com- 
pounded oil which will resist the washing 
tendency and maintain a perfect oil film. 
We recommend Gargoyle Voco Engine 
Oil No. 1 for these specially trying con- 
ditions. 








Paper machine production is directly de- 
pendent upon uniform speed. Calender 
bearings are subjected to heavy pressures 
and high frictional heat. The regular ap- 

lication of Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil 

xtra Heavy insures uniform speed, and 
consequently minimizes “broke.” 
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Go Supervise Business Organizations 


Attorney General Daugherty favored the creation of a govern- 
mental agency to advise and supervise the activities of business or- 
ganizations, according to a statement made for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Mr. Daugherty says that he ap- 
proves the plan originating in the Department of Commerce for 
creation of such an agency. 

In other words, the Attorney General believes that the number 
of violations of the law by business men can be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the Government will provide a means of assisting them to 
keep within the law. 

By setting up the necessary machinery to pass on the plans of 
business organizations, Mr. Daugherty thinks that American pro- 
ducers will be enabled legitimately to strengthen their hands in 
search of markets, and at the same time the Government will avoid 
much expensive investigation and litigation. 

To quote the Attorney General: “Business has a conscience; 
business as a whole is inherently honest, and so long as I am 
Attorney General I am not going unnecessarily to harass men who 
unwittingly run counter with the statutes.” 

According to the Attorney General, men who take an active in- 
terest in the extension of the activities and usefulness of trade as- 
sociations have little to fear from the Government, so long as they 
make an honest effort to do the right thing. But on the other hand, 
Mr. Daugherty says, the man who starts out with the deliberate 
intention of finding a safe way of doing what the law says he shall 


not do is going to receive mighty little sympathy from the Depart- 
ment. 


Defining the Government’s attitude towards violations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, Mr. Daugherty says: 

“It can be said that it has been the policy of the Department of 
Justice since I became Attorney General to try to settle and clear 
up the law in regard to violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
in order that American business men know as accurately as pos- 
sible what they can and what they can not do that might not be 
considered a violation of the law. 


“The most desirable thing in the world for business is a settled 
condition. 


“The Government does not want to be a muckraker, nor does it 
desire to interfere with legitimate business. On the contrary, it de- 
sires to help legitimate business in every legitimate way. 

“The Government should not be used, nor is it being used, to favor 
one or another. All should understand what the law is, and all 
should have the protection the law affords and all should feel the 
responsibility of complying with the law. 

“The Government could institute many more cases, against busi- 
mess concerns and associations in order to test the question as to 
whether or not. they are strictly complying with the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, but it would require such a force of men and take so 
much of the time of the courts that it would be impossible. The 
desirable thing to do is to bring such cases as cannot in good con- 





science be avoided and dispose of them as promptly as the clogged 
condition of the courts will permit, so that the law can be made 
plain and those who violate the law, thus made as plain as possible, 
will be compelled to take the consequences of their acts. 

“Ninety per cent of the business men of the country are men of 
good conscience and desire to observe the law. The trouble is that 
many professional organizers conceive schemes and plans that cut 
corners quickly. Their business is to get around the law, if they 
can, and they frequently advise business to take chances and to do 
things that the law does not permit. 

“The Government is exactly as an individual who has judgment, 
wants to keep out of litigation, wants to go along in a straight- 
forward way, which is better for the citizen, better for business, bet- 
te: for the Government. I think a way will be worked out, and 
sincerely hope so, and I shall be glad to help work it out, whereby 
there will be stability, the minimum of misunderstanding and some 
assurance that certain things are not a violation of the law and 
certain things being done improperly are in violation of law, and 
litigation will be reduced to the minimum.” 


Progress of Uniform Cost Arcrounting 


An interesting chart issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States shows graphically what 109 commodity lines have 
been doing in the directing of Uniform Cost Accounting. The 
chart is practically limited to manufactured lines; no attempt is 
made to cover distribution. 

Of the 109 commodities specified, 23 have only proceeded to the 
classification of accounts, an additional 30 lines have formulated 
fairly complete cost systems, 38 have proceeded with the installa- 
tion and 24 lines are adequately providing for the further improve- 
ment and development of their uniform cost systems. From the 
analysis of these campaigns for uniform cost accounting and the 
contact the Fabricated Production Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce has had with over 200 industries the following general 
truths thereby have been deduced: 

“Immediate results must not be expected from a campaign for 
uniform cost methods. There is a considerable period necessary 
for cost education so that the interest of the manufacturers in a 
particular industry will be gradually aroused to the point where 
they will demand uniform cost accounting rather than to have it 
thrust upon them. 

“Cost accounting should not be considered an incidental and 
temporary service to the manufacturers of an industry but should 
be organized on a permanent and continuous basis. This may be 
done, first, by forming a cost association or department within the 
trade association where the cost accountants of the manufacturers 
may meet three or four times a year to discuss such improvements 
and changes as should be made in the standard cost system, or, a 
cost accotintant may be employed by the secretary of the group 
who, in co-operation with the cost accounting committee, will pro- 
mote such changes in the cost procedure as may be necessary from 
time to time. 

“The services of an outside cost expert are valuable and will be 
necessary at some point in the development of the uniform cost 
system, but these services should not be relied upon solely. Rather 
should there be developed. the co-operation of those within the in- 
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dustry who are best posted on the cost practices and manufacturing 
problems of the industry. 

“Before proceeding with the establishing of uniform methods of 
cost determination it is necessary definitely to have in mind the 
objective; in other words, what it is hoped to accomplish, whether 
the cost accounting is to be used as a basis (a) for establishing 
individually fair selling prices, or (b) for establishing departmental 
or commodity costs and profits, (c) for increasing individual 
efficiency, or (d) all three. 

“Before attempting any widespread improvement of the cost 
accounting in an industry it will be necessary to ascertain the stage 
of development of cost accounting in the industry, whether it is 
in the job cost stage, the process stage, or in the standard cost 
stage. 

“Cost accounting for an industry as far as possible should be 
placed on a self-sustaining basis. Customarily little appreciation 
is shown for service rendered without charge and those trade 
associations that have been most successful in their cost accounting 
work have organized the same on an independent self-sustaining 
basis. 

“It is important never to relax in the efforts to maintain the 
interest of manufacturers in cost work.” 

The Fabricated Production Department is prepared to aid groups 
(a) Informa- 

(b) Advan- 
(c) Testimo- 
nials from executives who are operating under uniform cost 


working upon uniform cost accounting by giving: 
tion of what trade groups are doing along this line. 
tages to be secured from uniform cost accounting. 


(d) Ways and means to arouse interest in uniform cost 
(e) Methods to be adopted to insure installation of 


methods. 
accounting. 
the uniform cost system once formulated. 

Where the situation demands and warrants it, the Fabricated 
Production Department is prepared to render even more direct 


assistance. 





Cost Association’s Tentative Program 


Hotyoxke, Mass., October 25, 1922.—The eighth semi-annual con- 
vention of the Coast Association of the Paper Industry will be 
held November 9 to 11, inclusive, at the Nonotuck Hotel, of this 
city. A gathering of representative pulp and paper cost accountants 
throughout the country will attend and mills are urged to send 
representatives whether or not they are affiliated with the associa- 
tion. The tentative program for the convention follows: 


Thursday, November 9, 1922 


9:00-10 a. m., registration. 

10:00 a. m., business meeting—large ballroom. Address, Presi- 
dent Seth L. Bush, “The Cost Accountant—His Past, Present and 
Future Place in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 

2:00 p. m., large ballroom, address—J. A. Reilly, manager, Cost 
and Inventory Department, American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., “Standard Basis for Comparative Cost Esti- 
mates.” Standard cost estimate forms will be submitted and ex- 
plained and the entire session will be given up to a thorough 
discussion of this subject. 

7:00 p. m., banquet—large ballroom. An orchestra will be in 
attendance and arrangements are being made for representative 
speakers. Tickets, $5.00. 


Friday, November 10, 1922 


a. m., large ballroom. Address—Harold Dudley Greeley, 


9:30 
P. A. treasurer, National Association of Cost Accountants. 


CB. 





“The Use of Ratio Charts in Business.” Mr. Greeley will give an 
address illustrated by large charts to show. how ratios may be 
used in business management. As executives become more inter- 
ested in costs, it is becoming necessary for cost accountants to be 
able to devise charts which will enable the executive to grasp the 
essential facts quickly and ratio charts provide an excellent medium 
for this purpose. 

Address—G, A. Ware, A. C. A., assistant secretary, News Print 
Service Bureau. “The Value of Comparative Costs.” The News 
Print Service Bureau for some years past has been doing excellent 
work for the news print paper manufacturers by collecting and 
distributing data relating to conversion costs. This work has been 
done with the knowledge and approval of the various Government 
departments, and its usefulness to the news print manufacturers 
cannot be overestimated. 

2:0) p. m. “Round Table” group conferences. Talks will be 
led by the members of the various cost committees appointed by 
the Association, of which the following are chairmen: Writing 
and Cover, J. A. Reilly; Tissue and Toilet Paper Converters, E. J. 
Fitzgerald; Book, H. C. Bradford; Wrapping, A. M. VanDouser. 
Paper Board, (No committee has been formed in this section but 
a representative of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company who have 
designed a complete cost system for Paper Board manufacturers 
will be present to give details of and answer questions relating to 
this system). 

These groups will meet for the purpose of enabling cost account- 
ants in each to discuss freely the problems relating to their own 
particular group, in connection with the scheme proposed by the 
Cost Association for the purpose of collecting conversion costs on 
a comparable basis. Any other groups which may decide to hold 
a separate meeting should communicate with me immediately, as 
whenever six or more in one group signify their intention to attend 
the Holyoke Convention, Thos. J, Burke, secretary-treasurer, will 
arrange for separate meetings for them also. These meetings will 
be extended over until Saturday morning if necessary, thus allow- 
ing plenty of time for a full discussion. 


Saturday, November 11, 1922 

9:30 a.m. “Round Table” Group Conferences. 

2:00 p.m. Mill visits. 

Post cards are enclosed herewith which should be forwarded 
as soon as possible to Mr. Burke by all those intending to attend 
convention also particulars given if they wish to visit mills in 
Holyoke. . Arrangements will be made for sufficient automobiles 
to be in attendance to take care of all those wishing to make 
these visits, but it is essential in order that proper arrangements 
may be made that the Association should have full particulars from 
those wishing to make these visits at the earliest possible date. 

Luncheons.—Arrangements have been made with the manage- 
ment of the Nonotuck Hotel whereby $1.00 luncheons will be 
served daily to those attending the convention. 


Many Applications for Tariff Changes 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ]} 

WasuinctTon, D. C., October 25, 1922—It is understood that 
many applications for changes in tariff rates have been received by 
the Tariff Commission under the elastic clause of the new law, but 
action on them will wait until the formal drafting of the rules 
which are now being drawn up by the commission. The commission 
at the present time is withholding all information regarding the 
applications which have been received, including the number of 
applications and from whom they have been received. 

The rules which are now being drawn up will probably not be 
completed for a couple of weeks owing to the large amount of 
work which is necessary. This procedure will be entirely new to 
the commission and will set up a sort of semi-judicial routine. 
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The pated Automatic Consistency Regulator 


(Patented) 


A well tested and reliable means of securing 
UNIFORM STOCK for Beater furnish or 
Paper Machine furnish. 


UNIFORM “brushing” action at the Jordan 


means improved quality. 


More than 150 in use in the United 
States, Canada and Foreign Countries 


Ask Us 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


Glens Falls - New York 


| O RB; L, ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

J by, machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 
















LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 
LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. x3 Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 


PR renin ene nl LARS TARE 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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FALL MEETING PROCEEDINGS OF TAPPI 


The Fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry convened at 9.45 A. M. in the Hotel Wolverine, 
Detroit, Mich., President George E. Williamson, of Mittineague, 
Mass., presiding. 

PresipENT WILLIAMSON: We did not, for this meeting, tele- 
graph to Mayor Couzens to address us; we thought we would have 
this meeting perfectly informal and, therefore, have eliminated the 
customary address of welcome and response, which we have had 
at past meetings. 

The first matter of business to come before the meeting is the 
amendments to the Constitution and By-laws, upon which pre- 
liminary action was taken at the annual meeting last April. A 
copy of the proposed amendments has been mailed to each mem- 
ber, so that you all know what they are. No motion is necessary 
at this time, according to the old by-laws. A letter ballot is 
necessary in order to make the amendments operative. 

This is the time for discussion, but no action will be taken at 
this meeting. Has anyone anything to say in regard to the 
changes? 

“The proposed amendments shall then be discussed in open meet- 
ing and can be passed by a two-thirds vote of all members of the 
association as a result of a letter ballot.” 

We have conformed to all the requirements and a letter ballot 
can be taken upon these amendments. If there is no discussion, 
we will consider the matter closed. 

The next matter to come before the meeting is that of committee 
reports. This year we are endeavoring to have our committees 
function and produce results, and whereas I doubt if many of them 
are ready to make definite reports on results, we will be pleased 
to hear from these committees as to the progress they are 
making. 

Progress Reports of Committees 
COMMITTEE ON SULPHITE PULP 


R. A. Haywarp, Chairman: The Sulphite Committee is taking 
up first the matter of measuring the strength of pulp, and at the 
spring meeting will have some recommendations to make in that 
regard. We have tried to find out the character of the pulp from 
the beating curve rather than taking the standard time of treatment 
in the ball mill, as in the old method. We are trying to find out 
if the old method should be changed in order to ascertain the exact 
character. : 

We are also working on the bleaching to develop the exact facts 
concerned with the bleaching at various consistencies. 

We expect at the spring meeting to be able to report positive 
figures on the bleaching at various consistencies and we expect 


to have also a paper showing the value of cooking with steam 
How meters and one on strength testing. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: Are there any questions to be asked 
of Mr. Hayward, or any suggestions to be made? 

SEcRETARY MacNaucuton: I want to say that during the last 
few months the question of strength of sulphite has come to me. 
Members in whose mills pulp is used for special purposes, par- 
ticularly for making glassine paper, have asked if there are methods 
established by which a mill using pulp can determine the degree 
of beating which the pulp will require. This seems to be a ques- 
tion which has not yet been before the committee. It has a bearing, 
you can see, on strength. 

The subject seems to be one which may include the efforts both 
of the Sulphite Committee and the Committee on Cellulose, because 
it is believed that some of the methods of analysis may be reflected 
in the application of the pulp. 

It was suggested that perhaps an estimation of the copper num- 
ber would give an index of the suitability of the pulp for glassine; 
it also might be an indication of the strength of the pulp. 

Another suggestion was made that the estimation of the relative 
quantities of resistant and less resistant cellulose, in other words, 
alpha, beta and gamma cellulose, might indicate something of the 
quality of the sulphite for glassine. 


Soda Pulp 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: The next committee report is that on 
Soda Pulp—Mr. George Spence, chairman, 

G. K. Spence: All we can give at this time is an outline of 
proposed work for the spring meeting in New York. We have 
increased the membership of the Soda Pulp Committee and at the 
present time we have seven members, all of whom have had quite 
a little soda pulp experience, and we look for some good work 
this year. H. A. Morrison, of the Oliver Continuous Filter Com- 
pany, has promised a paper on “The Development of Continuous 
Filters for Washing Soda Pulp.” The Oliver Continuous Filter 
Company has installed filters at two other mills besides the ini- 
tial installation at Lawrence, and they expect to have these mills 
open for the inspection of soda pulp washing by its continuous 
filter between now and the spring meeting. 

In this paper or in the discussion we wish to bring out the use 
of continuous filters in general. I understand the Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Company have one of their continuous filters in- 
stalled at Penobscot and, no doubt, Mr. Mount will be pleased to 
give the figures on the results obtained there. 

In addition, I think we will have enough material at hand at 
that time to decide whether this method of washing is going to 
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supersede the old methods of pan, washing. This is one of the 
important subjects we will bring up at that time and fully discuss, 
and I think all members should get in touch with the different 
continuous filter installations, so that they will be in a position to 
discuss this subject when they get to New York next spring. The 
ones I know at the present time are installed at the Ford Pulp 
Mill, the Northwest Paper Company and Lawrence. Those are 
the three Oliver installations, and, as I said before, the Glamor- 
gan people have one at Penobscot, and the Industrial filters are 
also working along the same line. 

In addition, we expect to have a paper from George M. Trostel 
on Bleaching. 

All the other members of the committee, except two, have volun- 
teered to have something to present at the spring meeting. 

For the last three or four years the question of evaporators has 
come up. At our last conference in New York I volunteered to 
present a paper on “Evaporators” at the next annual convention, 
and Martin L. Griffin, who has had as much experiencé on soda 
pulp evaporators as probably any other man in the business, has 
volunteered to open up the discussion. We hope to have others 
follow him who have had experience with evaporators. 

The soda pulp men are anxious to know the proper evaporator 
to select for their particular purpose. Some will favor the Swen- 
son, others the Zerama or Scott, and still others stick to the old 
Yaryan. This is a big subject and it may be necessary to send 
out a questionnaire to the different pulp manufacturers. If they 
will all respond promptly and give as much information as possible, 
we can expect to have more authentic figures and, therefore, results 
will be more far-reaching. 

Several other manufacturers have developed evaporators in the 
last few years. The Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company has 
come out recently with one that has some good points and the 
Badger Company has also developed a new evaporator. All of 
these will be reviewed and discussed, and we expect to have the 
different evaporator representatives present give their views along 
the line of evaporation, and the paper and the discussion should 
greatly benefit the soda pulp manufacturers. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: The next committee report is that on 
Sulphate Pulp—Mr. Enderlein. Mr. Enderlein is not here, but I 
think Mr. MacNaughton has something to report. 

SECRETARY MacNauGutTon: The committee has been dormant 
since the spring and- Mr. Enderlein would welcome relief of the 
chairmanship. It has been suggested to me that some of the 
Southern United States sulphate mills would be interested in 
having the committee located in the South, and it is under the 
consideration of the Executive Committee to make that arrange- 
ment and request one of the Southern men to assume the chair- 
manship. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: The next committee to report is that 
on Mechanical Pulp—Mr. W. A. Munro. Mr. Munro is not here, 
but Mr. MacNaughton has a report to make. 

Secretary MacNaucuton: I have heard from Mr. Munro in 
regard to the preparations he had been making for the meeting in 
New York in April, and he has promised a number of paper$ 
which will be of extreme value to mechanical pulp men. Two of 
them are “The Effect of the Reuse of White Water in the Grinder 
Room and its Effect on the Pulp, as Well as on the Operation of 
the Paper Machine,’ and “The Effect of the Different Types of 
Burrs on the Production and Quality of Mechanical Pulp in Their 
Use in Dressing the Stones.” These two at least will be ready, and 
there will doubtless be others. 

It is hoped that, as usual, a sectional meeting on Mechanical 
Pulp will be held, which a large number of men who are in me- 
chanical pulp and news print particularly will be interested in at- 
tending. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: Next is the Committee on Paper Test- 
ing—Mr, F. A. ‘Curtis. 
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F. A. Curtis: The committee has outlined five subjects, on 
which some work has been done since the spring meeting. A con- 
siderable amount of work has been done in trying to develop a 
standard method for microscopic analysis of paper, and suggested 
methods will be proposed tomorrow morning. A co-operative 
study of three papers in relation to their folding strength has been 
carried on, and results will be given. 

A questionnaire has been sent out as to testing apparatus and 
methods in the industry, and there will be a report on it. 

A special committee, appointed by the Bureau of Standards, has 
made certain recommendations in regard to testing, sampling and 
tolerances for paper, which will be presented for discussion and 
possibly for approval. 

There will also be discussion on the sizing quality of paper, as 
well as other factors. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: I would like to ask, in behalf of this 
committee, which is doing an excellent piece of work, that all of 
you who possible can, make out and return the questionnaire which 
the committee sent out some time ago. 

Next is the Committee on Coated and Processed Papers—Mr. 
Sutermeister, Chairman. 

SecrEeTaRY MacNavuGuton: I have a report which Mr. Suter- 
meister has handed me. 

“The Committee on Coated and Processed Papers has ready for 
submission two papers entitled ‘The Manufacture of Lake Colors’ 
by H. H. Holden, and ‘Coloring Matters for Coated Papers’ by 
Norman Clark. These will be presented at the annual meeting in 
April, and it is expected that two additional papers will be avail- 
able at that time. 

“One of these will take up the subject of raw stock for coating, 
and make a start toward outlining the properties required for the 
stock used in making different grades of coated papers. Good 
progress is being made on this report. 

“The other will deal with the drying of coated papers or with 
developments in coating machines, or with both subjects. This 
paper has been promised, but I am unable to state whether work 
on it has actually been started at the present time. Respectfully 
submitted, E, SuTeRMEISTeR, Chairman.” 

I think there has been sufficient material promised to warrant a 
sectional meeting on coated and processed papers at the spring 
meeting. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: There has been considerable interest 
shown in this particular phase of the association’s work. Mr. 
Sutermeister very kindly agreed to head the committee which was 
appointed by the Executive Committee last May, and I think his 
report shows that we are going to have something worth while from 
this committee’s work. 

Next is the report of the Committee on Bibliography—Mr. C. J. 
West. 

SECRETARY MACNAuGHToN: There is no definite report, except 
that Mr. West, as usual, is carrying on the work of bibliography 
for the association with his usual ability. He is very busy just 
now, and on that account has been unable to prepare any publica- 
tions this summer, but he has been making a systematic survey of 
the paper literature. He wishes to emphasize to the association 
that, as he indicated at the spring meeting, he has in his office 
an almost complete list of magazines on paper, covering the entire 
world. These are available to members of the association who 
wish any particular copy of any magazine containing an article of 
interest by applying to him. The only requirement he makes is that 
you stand postage both ways and promise to return the copy at an 
early date. 

PresIDENT WILLIAMSON: We will now pass on to other com- 
mittee reports. First, we will have that on Service to Members. 
Mr. MacNaughton will you just say a word? 

Secretary MacNaucutTon: The Service to Members Com- 
mittee, which has been composed of two members (Mr. Fred Clark 
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and Mr. Grellet Collins), has been engaged in developing two 
lines of investigation, both of which have been brought forward 
with considerable success. It is expected that during this meeting 
the investigation of the drying of paper will be handed over to a 
special committee, permitting Mr. Clark, as a member of the 
Service to Members Committee, to devote his attention to another 
phase of Technical Association activity. 

The part which Mr. Collins has had under his charge is a 
phase important to paper manufacturing: that of furnishing beaters, 
particularly along mechanical lines; in other words, furnishing 
stock by mechanical means. Mr. Collins has amassed considerable 
information through the co-operation of a number of mills, and is 
getting out the results of his investigation. These results are 
secured on the understanding that mills which have participated in 
the formulation of the information will receive the full details. I 
emphasize this so that you will understand that the detailed results 
of the investigation on furnishing stock mechanically are available 
only to those members and those mills who have participated in the 
securing of that information. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: ‘The next committee to report is that 
on Heat, Light and Power—Mr. Howard Taylor. 

H. S. Taytor: Mr. President and Members of the Association: 
As chairman of the Heat, Light and Power Committee, at this 
meeting I really have no formal report to make. 

We had a meeting in Glens Falls in July, of the committee; went 
over certain subjects and selected certain ones of this first selection 
to give at the next meeting. We talked it over and thought at 
this fall meeting there would be enough of the Waste Committee 
and other committees, and, therefore, we would hold over until the 
next meeting. For that reason we will make selections from now 


on and have papers for the next meeting if we are asked to present 
them. Thank you. 


Membership Committee 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: Mr. J. O. Ross, president of the J. O. 
Ross Engineering ‘Corporation of New York, has recently taken the 
chairmanship of a new committee, that on Membership, and has 
entered into the work wholeheartedly, and I am sure his committee 
is going to show some genuine results before the annual meeting. 
I don’t believe he has any definite report to make at this time, 
however. 

SecrETARY MacNauGHTon: I would say that since the April 
meeting there has been an increase in the membership of twenty- 
nine, the larger portion of which have been active members. It is a 
gratification to me, personally, and I think to the members of the 
association, to know that a number who were formerly members 
and dropped out two years or more ago, have expressed a desire 
to take out membership again, and have done so. This increase has 
been without any definite effort and indicates the tendency toward 
interest in the association. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: The next committee report will be 
that on ‘Waste in the Industry—Mr. Wolf. 

R. B. Wotr: Mr. Chairman, I believe everybody has a copy of 
that report, and there is going to be a meeting this afternoon 
entirely devoted to it. 

I would just like to say, however, that this very orderly and 
comprehensive report was gotten up under: Mr. Bearce’s direction, 
and I have been a little bit embarrassed at receiving letters com- 
plimenting me on it, and I want to give due credit. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: .This Committee on Waste in the In- 
dustry is a new committee. You will recall that this matter was 
discussed somewhat at the annual meeting. It was decided at that 
time to form a special committee on this subject, taking up the par- 
ticular phases of waste which apply to.the paper and pulp industry, 
following in general the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Waste in Industry. 

We were very fortunate, indeed, to induce Mr. Wolf to accept 
the chairmanship of this committee, with Mr. Bearce as vice- 


chairman. The entire membership of the committee is made up of 
men who have had broad experience in the pulp and paper industry 
and who will lend a great deal of valuable aid to the work of this 
committee. 

The next committee to report is that on Paper Machine Felts— 
Mr. George Harvey. 

G. H. Harvey: The committee has nothing to report, Mr. 
Chairman, at this time. We have had no meeting since the last 
Technical meeting. The committee is doing a good deal of corre- 
sponding with mills and is waiting for some developments in some 
tests that have been made before they have another meeting. 

S. N. STEPHENSON: In connection with the manuscript on the 
Paper Machines, there is naturally quite a good deal said in regard 
to felts and at Mr. Harvey’s suggestion I sent the manuscript of the 
press part to the chairman of the manufacturers’ section of the 
Committee on Felts and got a very helpful reply. The chairman 
had the section copied and distributed to all his members, and each 
one of them had some helpful comment on it. I simply make this 
remark to show the appreciation of the value of the work that 
committee is doing. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: We will now listen to a report from 
a newly formed committee, that on Fourdrinier Wires or Machine 
Wires in general. This committee was recently formed, at the insti- 
gation of a committee of the Fourdrinier Wire Manufacturers. 
They had observed the success of the Joint Committee representing 
the Felt Manufacturers and Paper Manufacturers and asked that 
the Technical Association co-operate with them in the formation of 
a Committee on Fourdrinier Wires. This committee met during 
September for the first time and Mr. MacNaughton, who is secre- 
tary of that committee, has a report to make, The chairman of that 
committee is Mr. E. C. Spear, treasurer of the Cheney-Bigelow Wire 
Works of Springfield, Mass., and there are associated with him 
three or four other gentlemen of the wire industry, and representing 
the Technical Association J. O. Mason, of the Laurentide Com- 
pany; R. O. Harper, of the B. D. Rising Paper Company, and D, C. 
Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills, Mr. MacNaughton being 
the secretary. 

SECRETARY MacNauGHToNn: The first meeting held was a pre- 
liminary one and there was a general discussion bearing on the 
manufacture of Fourdrinier wires and the various factors affect- 
ing the life of wires in their use. It was indicated that the manufac- 
turers were particularly interested in standardizing the mesh of 
the wires. In past years it had developed that Fourdrinier wires, 
which are classified according to an assumed mesh (Number 60, 65, 
70, 75 and 80), had in practice rather diverged from this, so that 
under Number 60 different manufacturers were furnishing any- 
where from 58 to 60 mesh, in the reed; and in the shute or cross 
direction from 40 to 42. Under the 65, 70, 75 and 80, about the 
same variations were in effect; that is, varying about two meshes to 
the inch from the standard. 

It is the intention and the established agreement, that as fast as 
the old reeds have to be replaced, the new reeds and, in consequence, 
the new wires will be standard and actually as indicated. This is, 
of course, of interest to wire users and will be a step in advance. 

In discussing the factors which affect the life of wires, it was 
thought well to consider classifying the mills under the product 
made, and the suggested classification is News Print, Book, Manila, 
Tissue, Wrapping, Kraft, Board and others that may be added 
to it. 

A suggestion which was well received was that the wire manu- 
facturers might put a service man on the road in their employ, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of paper mills were secured, agreeable to 
having such a man in their mill to observe the conditions affecting 
the life of wires. 

In discussing, first of all, the apparent reasons for failure, those 
discussed were the cracking of wires and the various influences 
which bring it about; the breaking at the seam usually about one- 
half inch away from the seam. It would require considerable care- 
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ful examination to determine the reasons for this: whether it was 
in the wire, and its method of manufacture, or in the conditions of 
the machine in operation. Wrinkles or creases. There, again, it 
might be the method of production of the wires or it might be the 
conditions of the machine in operation. 

At this first meeting there was a tendency, as usual, for the wire 
manufacturers to indicate their belief that it was the operation of 
the machine, and the way the wire was handled in putting it on 
and starting it up, that caused most of the failures. The paper men 
were, as usual, rather inclined to emphasize the general impression 
that failures due to any causes were more than likely attributable 
to the construction of the wire. It was agreed, however, that in 
order to determine the reasons for failure, and the factors which 
brought about a failure, a man of good judgment would be re- 
quired, with considerable knowledge of engineering factors, not 
necessarily, and perhaps preferably not a man experienced in paper 
making, so that he would not have pre-judgment, but a man who 
would be in the mills and observe the conditions of the operation 
of the machine. Some of these which were mentioned were: The 
size of the tube-rolls and the friction of the wire on them, suction 
boxes, their number and the amount of suction carried, the charac- 
ter of the surface, and the effect of oscillating the suction boxes; 
suction couch; couch-roll, the pressure and general conditions under 
which it was operated; the wire rolls, guide rolls and guiding 
arrangement, etc., the tension of the wire, both in starting up and 
in operation; the size of the wires going into the finished Four- 
drinier wire; the use and effect of clay and other fillers; the effect 
of methods of cleaning wires, such as the concentration of sulphuric 
acid and the degree of abrasion produced by the use of wire brushes, 
and it was indicated that the quality of the water evidently has a 
marked bearing on the failure of wires. 

The wire manufacturers are going to see what their association 
is prepared to do in regard to employing a service man, and I am 
going to see what mills, after understanding the situation, will be 
willing to co-operate along the line indicated. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMSON: Mr. MacNaughton has reported some- 


what in detail on the first meeting of this committee, to show you 
that the committee has started in to cover the ground thoroughly, 
to determine cause and effect; and the co-operation of the members 
is asked in the work of this committee, as well as that of the Com- 
mittee on Felts, to the end that the maximum results may be ob- 
tained. 

Report for the Dyestuffs Committee—Mr. Campbell. 


Ross CAMPBELL: The work of the Dyestuffs Committee this year 
will largely consist in completing the table of properties that we 
started to have written, to go with the chapter on Dyestuffs for the 
text book. 

In this connection, we are going to have to call on a good many 
of the members for assistance. We are trying to get this informa- 
tion direct from the dyestuffs manufacturers and in some cases we 
are having very good co-operation, but in some other cases we are 
not having any co-operation at all. In fact, some of the large 
dyestuff manufacturers have, so far, declined to help in any way at 
all, and the only way that I see that we can get this information 
and make this table complete is to have the work done by paper 
laboratories. 

I might say that this table does contain, as far as we have gone, 
a list of the dyestuffs, with the uses for which they are recom- 
mended; whether for beater coloring, calender staining, or what 
not, and notes as to their resistance to acids and alkalis, and giving 
any special precautions that should be observed in the use of them. 
We feel that such a table will be of really very great use, and we 
are certainly going to use every effort to complete it and to get the 
data from the manufacturers. What we can’t get, we are going to 
have to ask you to work with us and get for us. 

PRESIDENT WiLLIAMson: At this time we wish to mention the 
assistance which is being rendered our meeting by Mr. E. W. 
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Kiefer, of the Port Ruron Sulphite and Paper Company, in allowing 
their Mr. Hastings to assist in registration. 

This meeting has brought together a group, apparently, who came 
here for business. The plan of conducting this meeting is perhaps 
somewhat different from that of any previous meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The Executive Committee felt that this year, above all 
years previous, it wanted results from the work of the Association, 
which would be of benefit to the pulp and paper industry. There- 
fore, instead of having a lot of papers on varied subjects presented 
at this meeting, it was felt that we would select one or two subjects 
of paramount interest and importance to the industry and would con- 
centrate our efforts upon those particular subjects. The response 
which met the committee’s decision has been very gratifying, indeed; 
the attendance is large, the advance registration was particularly 
large, and the program which is to be carried out, I believe, will 
fully justify the plan which has been adopted. 

The fact that a number of men from considerable distance have 
come to this meeting is particularly gratifying. We have with us 
Maurice Neilson, of the Belgo Paper Company, Shawinigan Falls; 
E. B. Wardle and H. O. Keay, of the Laurentide Paper Company; 
J. N. Stephenson, of Montreal; G. J. Armbruster, of Frasers, Ltd., 
Edmundston, New Brunswick, besides E. E. Sanders, of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company of Spokane, and E. J. Parant, of St. Croix 
Paper Company, Woodland, Maine. 


R. S. Kellogg on News Print Situation 


Cuicaco, October 18, 1922.—“There should be no need of going 
beyond North America for news print paper in 1923,” said R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, speaking to- 
day at the meeting of the Inland City Press Association. “There 
was an importation of 50,000 tons of European news print in 1920, 
135,000 tons in 1921 and at the present rate the overseas news print 
imported into the United States in 1922 will be less than 100,000 
tons. New mills and additions to existing mills in the United States 
and Canada now under construction which will go into operation 
next year will have a capacity of 600 tons of news print paper 
daily, or a yearly capacity of nearly twice the 1922 imports from 
Europe. This should be sufficient to take care of every legitimate 
need of the newspaper publishers of North America. 

“News print paper suffered less decrease in the slump of 1921 
than most other commodities and it has come back in renewed meas- 
ure this year. At the present rate the consumption in 1922 will be 
17 per cent more than in 1921 and 13 per cent more than in 1920, 
the previous high mark. The prospects are for continued heavy 
consumption of news print and the manufacturers are in shape to 
meet the demand. We are in another period of general business 


increase. The Harvard Economic Service predicts industrial ex- 


pansion for the next 12 months. This means increasing production 


costs and rising commodity prices. Bradstreet’s Index for Septem- 
ber this year was 9 per cent above September, 1921, and Babson 
Reports are that commodity prices are 10 per cent higher now 
than at this time last year. Advertising agencies report a great 
increase in advertising budgets for this year and that a large pro- 
portion of the total will be spent in the newspapers. The increasing 
tendency of large advertisers to depend upon newspapers for the 
maintenance and extension of their markets is shown by the fact 
that while total newspaper advertising in the leading cities so far 
this year has been but 6 per cent less than in 1920 periodical adver- 
tising has been 36 per cent less than two years ago. 

“But the producers and users of news print paper must not forget 
that their raw material comes from the forest; that the timber 
supply of North America is being used up more rapidly than it is 
being reproduced and that in both the United States and Canada we 
must have greatly increased measures of fire prevention, further 
extension of publicly owned forests and eventually forest planting 


upon many barren areas if the publisher of the future is to have 
the paper that he needs.” 
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WITH ROSIN* 


By Dr. Rupotr SIEBER 


(Continued from last week) 


The Influence of Sulphate of Alumina on Rosin Milk in the 
Presence of Acids and Salts Producing Hardness in Water 


The experiments, which were made and described heretofore, do 
not allow any conclusive deductions to be made regarding the be- 
havior of rosin size solutions towards a mixture of sulphate of 
alumina and the salts present in water and responsible for its hard- 
ness. Inasmuch as those condtions exist in actual practice, when 
rosin milk is used as a paper size, experiments were made with 
the express purpose of studying this phenomenon and establishing 
the conditions under which it occurs. 


Description of the Experiments 

One gram of rosin, which is partially or totally saponified, is 
mixed in a 0.1 per cent solution with a saturated solution of cal- 
cium sulphate. This is done in such proportions that 0.56 gram of 
CaO is contained in the total volume of liquid. When this process 
is carried out carefully, then there is no direct precipitation of the 
rosin, but precipitation does take place at once when one gram of 
sulphate of alumina is added. The experiment was carried out in 
a similar fashion with magnesium chloride. The exact details of 
the experiments may be seen in the following table: 


Free rosin Used 
Grams _ therein CaO Al,03 % Ash in -——In the ash—, 
rosin in % grams grams precipitate % AlsO; % CaO. 
1 1.00 0 0.72 0.1635 5.4 a) 35.8 
2 1.00 40 0.72 0.1635 4.51 66.2 34.3 
3 1.00 40 0.058 0.1635 4.32 42.5 54.8 
a 1.00 40 0.058 0.1635 4.30 40.5 59.0 


Experiments 3 and 4 were made with magnesium salts and hence the per- 
centages in the third column refer to MgO. 


Conclusions Derived from the Above Results 

From the results given in the above table it is easily seen that 
besides sulphate of alumina the other existing bases are always to 
be found in the precipitates. The precipitate, which was obtained 
with the completely saponified rosin, always contained less alumina 
than would be required for the formation of aluminum resinate 
with the rosin. The second base can consequently be combined to 
a certain degree in the form of the resinate, that is, a resinate of 
calcium. Hence, in the case of the size, which contains a certain 
proportion of free rosin, it may be assumed that adsorption of the 
second base takes place as well, as in any event more base is present 
than can be combined chemically. 


Magnesium Chloride Tests 


In regard to the experiments, which were carried out with mag- 
nesium chloride in the place of sulphate of calcium, it must 
be mentioned that the time, which elapsed between the addition of 
the two salt solutions, that is, the solution of the cloride and of the 
sulphate of alumina, seemed to be of some influence on the mechan- 
ism of the process. If the addition of the magnesium chloride 
solution is carried out very carefully, then the coagulation, which 
is induced by this salt alone, sets in very slowly at the outset, so 
that quite some time elapses after the addition during which the 
appearance of the mixture is simply that of an entirely normal rosin 
milk. Then, if the precipitating agent, sulphate of alumina, is added 
to such a solution of rosin size, the precipitate will contain a 
larger proportion of magnesium, the longer the rosin solution is 
subjected to the action of the known rosin salt. 


Importance of the Formation of These Precipitates in Sizing 
Paper 


A detailed investigation of the sizing qualities of these mixed 
precipitates was not undertaken. However, as we know from dif- 





*Zellstoff und Papier, volume 1, 15-19; 65-69; 139-42; 184-88; volume 2, 
99-103; 134-39. Translated by Ismar Ginsberg, B. S., Chem. Eng. 


ferent observations, and as we have proven to ourselves through 
experimentation, it is known that precipitates, which are made by 
allowing calcium and magnesium salts to act on solution of rosin, 
have scarcely any sizing powers at all. Hence, the precipitates 
which are formed, as described above, must correspondingly pos- 
sess little if any sizing action on paper pulp. Their existence is 
very likely one of the seasons why it is necessary to use consider- 
ably larger quantities of rosin, when the sizing of paper is carried 
out in the presence of appreciable proportions of salts in the water, 
responsible for its hardness. This is of particular importance when 
the solution of rosin has had the chance of coming in contact with 
such salts for quite a long time prior to its use in the sizing process. 


Precipitation of Rosin Milk by Sulphate of Alumina and 
Sulphuric Acid 


The results of the experiments, which were made on the precipi- 
tation of milk of rosin by means of sulphate of alumina and sul- 
phuric acid, are indicated in the following table: 

Aluminum sulphate 


used 
Grams naneininancitist Neon 


ET, 
of % Free Grams Acid Ashin -—Filtrate—, 
rosin rosin Al.Og- g. SO, SO, precipitate A103 4 
i, 1.00 0 0 0 0.940 0.1 0 0.935 
2. 1.00 0 0.1638 0.465 0.470 0.6 0.1630 0.941 
ss 1.00 0 0.0819 0.233 0.707 0.7 0.079 0.933 
4, 1.00 40 0.1638 0.456 0.470 0.3 0.1649 0.940 
o 1.00 40 0.0819 0.223 0.707 0.5 0.088 0.947 


It has been recommended several times in the past that a part of 
the sulphate of alumina be replaced by the cheaper sulphuric acid. 
Although these experiments do not afford any definite conclusion 
regarding this matter, that is, how the sizing action is effected, 
nevertheless they show that, when both sulphate of alumina and 
sulphuric acid are used simultaneously in the precipitation of the 
milk of rosin size, the sulphate of alumina is entirely without effect 
on the mechanism of the precipitation, as almost the entire amount 
used originally can be detected in the waste filtrate liquors. 

In this connection it may however be mentioned that when the 
sizing is carried out in the presence of paper stuff, the results are 
somewhat different. Under these conditions all of the sulphate is 
not lost, but nevertheless by far a greater proportion of it is lost 
than when the experiments are carried out without the addition of 
the acid. After taking into consideration certain other data and 
information, which are given below, it may be concluded that this 
method of working, by the substitution of part of the sulphate, is 
not advantageous. 


Resinate of Alumina and the Fiber 

If cellulose fibers, for example disintegrated filter paper, is 
brought into contact with a solution of resinate of soda, then gen- 
erally, after a certain time has elapsed, it may be observed that the 
original clear solution becomes turbid. The turbidity is caused by 
the separation of free rosin, and it is easy to explain the phenome- 
non. In this case the fibers undoubtedly act as a semipermeable 
wall. They afford the inorganic ions passage through their structure 
into the internal parts, but they do not permit the free rosin to 
pass through. The removal of the ions results in the final complete 
dissociation of the solution, until, as a result of hydrolysis, the in- 
soluble rosin precipitates out in the aqueous medium. This process 
can actually be followed out in all its details under the microscope. 
In this connection it is also observed that fine particles of rosin 
gradually precipitate on the surface of the fibers. The greater the 
proportion of the fibers coming in contact with a definite quantity 
of the rosin, the more clearly will the above phenomenon be mani- 
fested. 
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Similar Experimentation with Half-Stuff 


When in the place of pure filter paper ordinary half-stuff is used, 
then the clouding up of the rosin solution is generally much greater. 
The explanation of this is likewise evident. The mineral constitu- 
ents of the half-stuff have an effect on the result as well, and the 
resulting turbidity is to be ascribed in a certain measure to the for- 
mation of insoluble rosin soap, resinate of lime. The analysis of the 
precipitate will undoubtedly show this to be true. It is also within 
reason to conceive of the formation of adsorption compounds be- 
tween the rosin and the inorganic salts. 

Under the conditions existing in practice, it is consequently de- 
sirable to prevent that part of the rosin solution, which contains 
the combined rosin, from coming in contact with the fibers. As far 
as the sizing of the surface of the fibers is concerned, it may be 
assumed that this is not without importance with respect to the 
mechanism of the hydrolytic action. 


Fibers and Sulphate of Alumina 


This is one of the most important subjects in the sizing of paper 
with rosin size. Many investigations have been made to determine 
the conditions, to define the mechanism of the processes that take 
place when the fiber comes in contact with the sulphate of alumina. 
In spite of the many researches, which have been undertaken on 
this subject, it is still not absolutely certain whether pure cellulose 
possesses the property of decomposing sulphate of alumina solutions, 
and to be sure with the result that aluminum hydroxide is set free 
and absorbed by and then fixed on the surface of the fibers. 


The Mechanism of the Process from the Colloidal Standpoint 


The explanation of this process is very clear from the stand- 
point of colloidal chemistry. A mixture of cellulose fibers and 
water possesses a negative discharge, as has been mentioned, and 
accordingly it can be considered as a very coarse suspension. Now 
if sulphate of alumina is added to such a suspension, then the sus- 
pension is almost precipitated by the strongly positive trivalent 
aluminum ion; however, at the same time the precipitating ion is 
fixed as well. One is also inclined to explain the process somewhat 
differently. Due to hydrolysis, decomposition on coming in contact 
with water, the solution of sulphate of alumina almost always con- 
tains a certain amount of the resulting colloidal aluminum hydroxide, 
this is, in the status of a sol. Accordingly, it may be assumed as 
being very likely that this positive ion has a precipitating action on 
the negative suspension of fibers. In this manner the resulting dis- 
charge of the colloidal electricity, which takes place thereby, results 
in the formation of an uncharged adsorption precipitate. The for- 
mation of the aluminum hydroxide by hydrolysis does not actually 
take place and it may be said that the first explanation lies nearer 
to the truth. 


Influence of the Inorganic Salts in the Fibers 


As is well-known, the fibers that are used in practice contain 
more or less inorganic salts. These have also an effect on the de- 
composition of the sulphate of alumina. While in the case of pure 
cellulose fibers, in the event that such a phenomenon is proven to 
actually take place, only absorption processes can be taken into 
consideration, nevertheless in the case of various fibrous materials, 
used in practical work, pure chemical processes can also be consid- 
ered to occur in the mechanism of the phenomenon. Sulphate of 
alumina will react with the salts that are found in the fibers. These 
chemical processes can consequently result in the precipitation of 
aluminum hydroxide on the fibers. Such chemical processes take 
place almost all the time in practical work. 


Character of the Half Stuff and the Absorption of 
Aluminum Hydroxide 
It has already been mentioned in the investigations, which have 
‘been described heretofore in this article, that cellulose actually pos- 
sesses the property of absorbing quite considerable quantities of 
hydrate of alumina. We all know that the ash content of the fibers 
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has an important influence on this absorption process. Furthermore, 
the nature of the half-stuff also affects the process in a certain 
measure. The following table indicates that mechanical wood pulp, 
for example, possesses considerably lesser absorptive powers than 
sulphite cellulose. 


Absorbed by the fibre 

Used in Duration Grams SO, 

rams of action AlsO; % Used Grams 
Unbeaten cellulose sulphite.... fais ~~ a tt 4 oe] 3 
24 hrs. 0.161 24.6 0 
Unbeaten mechanical wood pulp { SOx sa | - oat 13 ; 
Beaten sulphite cellulose...... 1.776 24 hrs. 0.182 35.8 0 


It is clear that the process must be allowed to continue for some 
time before it is complete. In the case in question, after a period 
of 24 hours has elapsed, less aluminum salts is absorbed than corre- 
sponds to the ash content of the sulphite cellulose fibers. In 100 
grams of the absolutely dry substance the ash amounts to 0.320 
gram' of CaO and 0.0268 gram of Fe,O, and AI,O,. If all of the 
existant CaO is to be calculated as the carbonate, then about 1.27 
gram of sulphate of alumina must have been used for every 100 
grams, which is about 25 per cent more than is actually the case. 


Results with Beaten Cellulose 


With beaten cellulose the results are however entirely different. 
In this condition the fiber is a much more active colloid, and in addi- 
tion to whatever chemical action takes place, there is also the purely 
colloidal reaction to be considered. In the above table there is also 
given the result of an experiment, which was carried out with a 
sample of the same cellulose, which was beaten for a short time. 
It is clearly evident therefrom that the beating of the cellulose, 
even though it lasted but one hour, served to increase the absorptive 
powers of the material to a large degree. 


Behavior of Aluminum Hydroxide Precipitate Towards 
Rosin Size 


The precipitate of aluminum hydroxide, which is formed on the 
surface of the fiber through adsorption or through chemical action, 
is undoutedly colloidal in character. It is in the form of a gel, and 
the question is raised immediately, how does this hydrate behave 
with respect to the free rosin suspension. In other words, does the 
hydrate of alumina, which is absorbed by the fiber, alter its be- 
havior towards the suspesions of free rosin? 

It has been mentioned several times heretofore that such hydrates 
in the form of a suspension possess positive charge of electricity 
Consequently, this is directly opposite to that of the free rosin sus- 
pension, and it may according be assumed at once that mutual 
precipitation in conjunction with adsorption will take place. This 
theory can be easily proved to be authentic. 


Experimental Proof of Theory 


On the one hand a suspension of free rosin is made by dissolving 
0.5 gram of rosin in 500 cubic centimeters of water, and on the other 
hand a fine suspension of of hydrate of alumina is prepared, which is 
obtained by precipitation and the most careful washing. This sus- 
pension contains 0.12 gram of the hydrate, calculated as alumina, in 
25 cubic centimeters of water. The two solutions are mixed to- 
gether and allowed to stand for 24 hours with repeated agitation. 
During this time the suspension became noticeably clearer. At the 
end of the experiment the analysis gave the following results: In 
the emulsion there remained 0.16 gram of rosin. The rosin absorbed 
by the aluminum hydrate amounted to 0.34 gram. The weight of 
the compound, formed by adsorption, after drying, was 0.48 gram. 

This compound was a yellowish white powder. When treated 
with boiling alcohol, about 13 per cent of its weight of ash-free 
rosin can be extracted; it contains about 75 per cent of rosin by 
weight. It was not possible to dissolve out any more rosin, no mat- 
ter how long the boiling with alcohol was prolonged. 

If stronger adsorption action is indicated in this case, where the 
flocculent precipitate of aluminum hydrate shows a relatively 
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slightly effective action, then this becomes by far stronger when the 
extremely fine divided hydrate is distributed over the fibers. In 
this case the colloidal properties are accentuated much more strongly. 


Action of Colloidal Hydrates 


In order to obtain some idea of the action of true colloidal hy- 
drates on the suspension of free rosin, these experiments were 
repeated with colloidal solutions of hydrate of alumina, which were 
obtained by the dialysis of a solution of hydrate of alumina in alumi- 
num chloride through the medium of water. From these experi- 
ments it was seen that only traces of such a colloidal solution were 
sufficient to produce flocculation in the otherwise stable suspension 
of rosin. The precipitate, which was obtained in the manner, 
when analysed directly after it was formed, was composed of 3.5 
per cent ash, 75 per cent of rosin, soluble in alcohol. The ash in 
the sample, after it was extracted with alcohol, until no more would 
dissolve in the solvent, was 15.8 per cent, calculated on the abso- 
lutely dry weight of the sample. 


Two points are noteworthy in this analysis: The slight amount 
of ash in the precipitate obtained originally, and in the residue 
remaining after the alcoholic extraction. This denotes the high 
degree of absorption and also the great powers of fixation of the 
colloidal hydroxide. 


Experimental Sizing Tests 


Experiments were then undertaken to determine the mechanism of 
the sizing process, using pure filter paper, in accordance with the 
following procedure. Pure filter paper was very finely distributed 
in water, and then a diluted solution of sulphate of alumina was 
added to the fine suspension of fibers. The latter remained in this 
solution for about 24 hours; then, after the liquor had been poured 
off, the fibers were washed very thoroughly with distilled water, in 
order to remove all the non-absorbed salt. The fiber, treated in 
this fashion, was then introduced into a suspension of free rosin. At 
the same time experiments were carried out with untreated fibers. 
While in the latter case there was no noticeable change in the free 
rosin suspension, in the former case, after the mixture of fibers and 
rosin solution was allowed to stand for about 24 hours, it was evi- 
dent that the latter became distinctly more transparent. As in this 
case there was no deposition of rosin in the bottom of the vessel, 
in which the experiment was conducted, the only other place where 
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the rosin, which was clearly removed from solution, could be found 
was apparently on the fibers themselves. This result was proven by 
repeated experiments, although the quantities of rosin absorbed in 
this manner by the fiber was never the same in any of the tests that 
were made. The clearing-up of the suspension of free rosin was 
observed most distinctly, when the latter was not too concentrated. 
To be sure, the amount of rosin absorbed in this manner was quite 
small, even when the experiment was prolonged for a considerable 
length of time. One other thing was observed and that was that 
the paper, which was made from the fibers that were treated in this 
manner, could hold the ink hardly any better than the original filter 
paper. The examination and the photographing of this paper under 
the ultra-microscope showed the fine particles of rosin scattered over 
the surface of the paper, in the form of fine bright spots. 

The ultra-micro-photographs showed that the paper, which was 
made from the fibers, which were not given a preliminary treatment 
with sulphate of alumina, absorbed only a very small amount of 
rosin, in just a few scattered points. The paper, made from the sul- 
phate of alumina treated fibers, on the other hand, gave a photo- 
graph, full of fine bright spots, indicating the deposition of rosin. 


Experiments with Cellulose as Used in the Plant 


The experiments were then repeated with the common forms of 
cellulose, that are employed in the commercial manufacture of paper. 
In these experiments, when the action of both the alumina sulphate 
and of the free rosin suspension on the fibers was prolonged as long 
as possible, a paper was obtained, which possessed only a moderate 
degree of ability of holding ink. It was worthy of special mention 
that the best suited of the various kinds of cellulose used were those 
that showed adsorption phenomena. Within a period of 10 hours the 
cellulose absorbed 0.13 gram of alumina and subsequently about one 
gram of rosin after another 10 hours had elapsed. Moreover, the 
paper, made with this fiber, could be written upon without any dan- 
ger of the ink running. No investigation was made to determine 
why this grade of cellulose possessed the property of high adsorp- 
tion. From these experiments it is easily seen that the behavior of 
the fiber towards free rosin can be changed in a large measure by 
the hydrate of alumina that is absorbed by it, but this action is un- 
doubtedly due to processes which concern just the aluminum hydrate 
and the rosin. 

(To be concluded) 


“THE CAUSTICIZING SYSTEM IN THE SODA MILL” 


By J. E. Mount 


During recent years a few changes have been made in the 
methods of making caustic liquor in the soda mills of this country, 
but in most of the mills the same apparatus and the same methods 
of operation are in use today as were in use twenty and thirty 
years ago. 

In many of these mills the apparatus is worn out, or has been 
repaired so often that the liquor room can no longer be run effi- 
ciently. The rooms are equipped with a network of pipe, much 
of which has been in constant use since the plant was started, with 
consequent leaks at joints and valves. The operation pens are old 
and in many cases leaking, pumps worn out and inefficient, the 
whole room run at double its rated capacity, with the result that 
the alkali loss in the ordinary causticizing room today usually, runs 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent of the total Na,COs entering the 
room instead of 0.5 per cent as it should do. 

The causticizing operation takes place in round flat bottom tanks 
equipped with a vertical agitator or stirrer driven by means of a 
bevel gear pinion and crown wheel from a line shaft running over 
the top of the pans. The pans are as a rule about 10 feet diameter 
by 10 feet deep, and have a live steam pipe leading to the bottom 


of the pan to increase the agitation and heat up the mixture of lime 
and soda ash and hasten the causticizing operation. 


Schedule of Operations 

The schedule of operations is something as follows: 

The strong soda ash liquor is pumped from the leach cell storage 
tanks to the causticizing tank and enough fresh CaO is dumped 
into the tank to causticize the raw liquor. 

The causticizing is accomplished by running the agitator and 
boiling with live steam for about 30 minutes. After the batch is 
thoroughly causticized, it is allowed to settle for about 4 hours, 
after which the clear caustic liquor is syphoned off down to the 
top of the lime mud and run to the digester storage tanks. (In 
many mills the liquor is filtered before going to the digesters.) 
The lime sludge contains about 70 per cent liquor and 30 per cent 
solids by weight, and consequently must be washed carefully before 
being sent to the sewer. 

The common way of handling this mud is to make another com- 
plete batch of it by filling the pan with the liquor drawn from the 
third batch made on some other pan, boiling and agitating again 
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for from 15 to 30 minutes and allowing the lime to settle for three 
or four hours. After settling the liquor is syphoned off and added to 
the liquor drawn from the previous batch. The strength of the 
combined liquors should run from 16 to 19 degrees Twaddell with 
a causticity of 92 to 94 per cent, and is used as cooking liquor in 
the digesters. 

After this three more batches or “washes” are made with water 
on the lime sludge to get all the alkali out of it. It will take an 
average of four hours to make, settle, and draw off each of these 
batches, after which the sludge is washed to the sewer. 

If the operation has been carefully carried through, there should 
not be much over 0.5 per cent alkali left in the sludge. It has 
taken about 24 hours to complete the cycle and to get two cooking 
batches off the pan. 

In most mills the operation pans are of such size that one batch 
will make one digester cook and therefore by this schedule of 
operations one pan will make two digester cooks per 24 hours. 

For a mill making 20 cooks per 24 hours, it would be necessary 
to have at least ten operation pans in continuous operation. By 
this process, allowing 24 hours for one complete cycle, eight pounds 
of soda ash can be cauticized per cubic foot of pan capacity per 
24 hours. 

Since it takes 100,000 pounds of caustic to supply a mill cooking 

100,000 x 106 
100 pounds of poplar wood per day, it would require——————— 

80 

divided by 8 = 16562 cubic feet of pan room to provide caustic 
for such a mill. It would probably take as much again pan room 
to provide storage space for handling the various washes drawn 
from the pans or a total pan capacity of say 35,000 cubic feet. 
To accommodate this amount of pan room, 15,000 square feet of 
floor space would be none too ample. 

Some mills have varied this operation to a certain extent, but 
in the main the method outlined above is considered standard 
practice in mills throughout the country. 

A system of this nature is open to a number of serious objec- 
tions, mainly contingent on the necessity of making so many washes 
after the strong liquor is drawn off the first batch in order to get 
the alkali out of the line sludge. 

This results in a very small production in proportion to the 
amount of pan room required. In order to get more production, 
many mills have worked their liquor room far beyond its capacity 
(by shortening the time allowed for the proper making and settling 
of the batches, etc.) and as a result are getting inefficient operation 
and a resulting alkali loss of from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 

In addition to the time lost to the pan while it is being occupied 
by these washes, the steam and power required to agitate them 
is an important item. Again, the expense of handling and storing 
the large amount of weak liquor is high. 

Where so many batches have to be made and liquor handled, 
the chances of losses occurring, due to pans boiling over and 
leaks in pumps and pipe lines is correspondingly increased. The 
system tends to a multiplicity of pipe lines, pumps, and valves, all 
of which increase the cost of maintenance and operation. 

These are all fundamental weaknesses in the “batch” system of 
causticizing and cannot be eradicated entirely. 

In recent years, probably the greatest single factor toward alle- 
viating the troubles inherent in the batch system has been the in- 
troduction of the drum filter into the soda liquor room. 

These filters have been used (and have proved their worth) for 
handling caustic lime sludge in chemical plants for the last 15 
years, but it has been only comparatively recently that they have 
been introduced into the soda mills. 

The object of the filter is twofold, viz.: first, to increase pro- 
duction, and second, to wash the alkali out of the lime muds. 
There are other advantages to be gained by the use of the filter 
which we will mention later. 

When a filter is installed to be used in connection with the opera- 
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tion pans, but one batch should be made on the pan. The liquor 
from this batch should test about a degree Twadell above that 
required by the digesters. After the lime has settled thoroughly 
for four or five hours, the liquor should be syphoned off, the agi- 
tator started, and the sludge (after being thinned down with a 
little hot water) should be sent directly to the filter. The filter 
wash should be added to the liquor syphoned off the pan to make 
the digester cooking liquor. 

Where a high percentage of causticity is desired, there may be 
a little free lime left in the sludge. It is then advisable to make a 
second batch with filter wash and a little raw liquor, in order to 
get all the free lime out of the sludge and keep the lime consump- 
tion low. This batch is similar to the second batch made by the 
regular batch method and can be combined with the first batch 
to make the digester cooking liquor. 

The total time required to make, settle, and syphon off the two 
batches and to run the sludge over the filter should not exceed 
11 hours. This would give four digester cooks from the pan in 
24 hours instead of two as are obtained by the batch system, or 
a doubling of the capacity of the liquor room. 

If the amount of free lime in the sludge from the first batch 
is not excessively high, it is advisable to make but one batch on 
the pan and filter the sludge after each batch. 

Whenever more than two batches are made on the pan before 
filtering off the sludge, one of the chief reasons for which the filter 
is installed, viz.: increase in production capacity, is lost to the 
extent in which the time required for making and settling the 
extra batches increases, 

The drum filter to handle caustic lime sludge successfully should 
be of the single compartment type, built of cast iron, with a cast 
sludge pan, and equipped with an oscillating cradle agitator. It 
should be geared to make one revolution in three minutes, covered 
with a 1,000 mesh monel metal cloth, and provided with at least 
20 inches of vacuum. With a displacement area of 18 cubic feet 
to one square foot of filter surface, no trouble will be found in 
delivering a cake from the filter containing but 20 per cent or 30 
per cent moisture, and a low alkali content. This item of high 
exhauster capacity is one which cannot be too highly stressed. 
The lime sludge should go to the filter hot and containing from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent solids by volume. The cake should be 
washed with hot (180° F.) water, sprayed on through a number 
of overlapping umbrella sprays. These sprays when kept clean and 
working under a proper pressure will not channel the cake. 

When operated in this manner, the filter should deliver from 
1.600 to 1,800 pounds of dry cake per 24 hours, per square foot of 
filter surface. The alkali content of the discharged cake will not 
exceed 0.5 per cent Na.COs, estimated on a dry basis. 

It is possible to filter off an entire unsettled batch on the drum 
filter, but not profitable, owing to the fact that the solution of lime 
and liquor is so thin that a: good working cake will not form on 
the filter cloth. It will take from four to six times as long to 
filter an unsettled batch as it will the sludge from a settled one, 
or four to six times the filter surface and exhauster capacity will 
be required to handle the same amount of sludge in the same 
amount of time. 


Some Benefits to Be Derived 


A few of the benefits to be derived by the addition of the drum 
filter to the present batch system of operation are: 

(1) It will reduce the alkali loss in the liquor room from 3 
to 0.5 per cent. 

(2) It will save steam, as only one or two batches will be made 
per cycle instead of the five under present conditions. 

(3) It will save runover of tanks during the making up of the 
extra wash batches. 

(4) As only one or two batches will be made on each pan in- 
stead of five, there will be an increase of storage capacity of from 
100 per cent to 200 per cent. 
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(5) As the storage capacity of the pans will be increased, the 
settling capacity will be correspondingly increased, with a conse- 
quent clearer liquor to the digesters. 

(6) As the pans will not have to be turned over so rapidly, the 
maintenance and repair costs will necessarily be much lower. 

(7) The lime coming off the filter, containing only about 20 
per cent to 30 per cent moisture, will be in a condition in which 
it can be used for other purposes, such as for fertilizers, calcining 
in connection with a recovery plant, etc. 

(8) When filters are added to plants using the regular batch 
system of causticizing, only about one-half the present number of 
pans will be required, thus enabling the other half to be used for 
other purposes throughout the mill, such as storage for white and 
black liquor, for bleach liquor, etc. 

(9) Since fewer batches will need to be made, less liquor will 
have to be pumped and otherwise handled, thereby causing a saving 
from leakage through pumps, liquor lines, valves, etc. 

The average liquor room is one of the hottest and most dis- 
agreeable places in which to work in the whole mill. In summer 
it is usually so hot that the operator cannot give his work the care 
and attention that he should, and in winter it is so foggy that he 
can hardly see to get about. 

In order to get really efficient results from any operator, he 
must be provided with a fairly comfortable place in which to work. 
From the standpoint of efficiency of operation, open pan boiling 
should be discarded, and it should be discarded even more so be- 
cause of the high heat loss due to radiation. 


A Preferable System 


A system developed about ten years ago in one of the large 
alkali plants of the country for the making of caustic liquor is 
much preferable to the present batch system. 

In this system, the whole causticizing operation takes place con- 
tinuously in a tower. Exhaust steam at about 10 pounds pressure 
is admitted at the bottom of the tower and rises through and 
around a series of mushrooms to the top of the tower where it is 
exhausted in the open air. The raw soda liquor is pumped to the 
top ‘of the tower and flows down and around the mushrooms, 
counter current to the steam taking up the steam’s heat as it flows. 
(A similar principle is made use of in the sulfite absorption towers. ) 
The lime, used in the form of milk of lime, is admitted near the 
bottom of the tower. The circulation and agitation is so good that 
the causticizing reaction takes place in a very few minutes. The 
mixed caustic liquor and lime sludge is pumped from the bottom 
of the causticizer to a large decanter, where the lime is allowed 
to settle out. The clear liquor runs off the top of the decanter 
through a launder. The lime sludge is pumped off the bottom to 
the rotary filter where it is washed, the filtrate being pumped to 
the slacking pots. 

No trouble is found in so regulating the steam entering the 
causticizer that it is completely absorbed by the liquor and none 
is discharged through the exhaust pipe at the top. The steam 
consumption is much lower than in the open pans, and low pressure 
exhaust steam can be used instead of live steam as in the pans. 

The apparatus is easily controlled and, as it is a continuous 
operation, the percentage of causticity is held more uniform even 
than on the operation pans. Control tests are taken on the liquor 
discharged by the causticizer every half hour, from which the feed 
of the raw liquor and milk of lime is governed. The process, being 
continuous, is very nearly automatic after the feed valves are 
cnce set, and requires very little attention. The lime consumption 
is about the same as on the operation pans (550 to 600 pounds CaO 
to 1,000 pounds Soda Ash). 

When the system is completed by the addition of a rotary cal- 
ciner, for the reburning of the lime discharged by the filter and 
the reburned lime is converted to milk of lime to be reused in the 
causticizer, a very efficient and economical plant is established. A 
rotary kiln, fired by gas made in a good type producer, should 
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calcine from 25 to 30 tons of lime per 24 hours, with a coal con- 
sumption of from 600 to 800 pounds of coal to the ton of CaO. 

The labor required to operate a plant of this type would be, 
one man to look after the causticizing, one man to operate the filter, 
and one man to take care of the gas producer and operate the cal- 
ciner. A plant of this type will cost in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 to $60,000. Because of the non-uniformity of prices for 
labor, power, coal, etc., it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to give a true estimate of the cost per ton of lime produced. 
However, it should not exceed $6 or $6.50 per ton CaO produced, 
a figure rather under the price of fresh lime delivered at the 
works. This lime, when properly burned, works fully as well as 
fresh lime in the causticizer and will settle better in the decanter. 

It has been the custom of the mills to dump their lime sludge 
into the rivers, or construct a dam to hold it. Of late years the 
state laws are becoming more strict in regard to the pollution of 
streams and it is only a question of time before this means of dis- 
posing of the sludge will have to be discontinued. On the other 
hand the cost of construction of a dam and of pumping the sludge 
to it is very high and should be avoided if any alternative method 
presents itself. This difficulty of disposing of the lime sludge is 
avoided by the construction and operation of the recovery plant 
and at the same time a lime equally as good as new lime is fur- 
nished at a slightly less cost. 


Where the Drum Filter Might Be of Advantage 


Although the foregoing notes have been written to illustrate the 
value of the drum filter and continuous causticizer as applied to 
the soda liquor room, it might seem well to mention briefly a few 
instances wherein the drum filter might be used in the mill to equal 
advantage. 

During the past two years various experiments have been made 
with the view of washing brown stock on the drum filter. The 
results obtained have been uniformly surprising and successful. 

It will be necessary to develop a filter along somewhat different 
lines than the present types, but there are no technical or mechani- 
cal problems to be encountered that cannot be easily solved. 

However, working with the present filters, which are admittedly 
of wrong design to get the most efficient results, as high as 1,000 
pounds of bone dry pulp per square foot of filter surface per 24 
hours have been discharged from the filter. There is no trouble in 
washing the cake so that the pulp will contain less than 1 per cent 
of soda reckoned on a bone dry basis. The dilution of the black 
liquor going to the evaporators averaged only about 1° Twd., and 
the stock pulled through with the filtrate averages under 0.01 G. 
P: L. 

The economies represented by these figures over results obtained 
at present, as applied to the wash room, evaporating room, and 
bleach room, would about pay for a complete installation of filters 
for washing stock in a year’s time. 

Drum filters will be equally successful in washing bleached stock, 
and it seems entirely probable that stock can be bleached on the 
filter by spraying with a strong bleach liquor. 

There seems no reason why, after some development, black ash 
can not be washed as well-on the drum filter as in the leach cells, 
and the carbon in the ash taken from the filter in a condition in 
which it can be used instead of wasted. 

In fact there is but one place in the soda mill where there is any 
considerable alkali loss; i. e., up the stack in the black ash room; 
that the drum filter could not be introduced with very material 
improvement as regards saving. When the full benefits to be 
derived from the use of rotary filters in the soda mill are thoroughly 
realized by the mill manager and the filter manufacturer, and proper 
filters are designed and installed, we shall see the recovery figures 
jump from 80 per cent and 85 per cent to 90 per cent and 95 per 
cent and the mills in better shape to withstand the keen competi- 
tion they are now forced to meet and will continue to meet for a 
number of years, 
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BETTERMENT SHOWN IN SALES 
OF PAPER AT PHILADELPHIA 


Business Has Increased Steadily Since Labor Day—Prices 
Continue Upward—Renaissance in Printing Trade— 
Bogus Prices Approach 1920 Levels—Roofing Paper 
Active—Delegates Return from Chicago—Largest Fin- 
nish News Print Producers Inspect Philadelphia Port— 
Raze Buildings on Site of New Manufacturer's Paper 
Co. Warehouse—May Continue Operation of Ivy Mills. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 24, 1922—While the “gone aways” 
were profiting both mentally and physically out in Chicago at the 
Fall Conference, the “stay-at-homes” in the Philadelphia paper trade 
of the week gained very materially by the persistent and consistent 
betterment of sales in both divisions of the trade, fine and coarse, 
which now has been continuously progressive since the passage of 
Labor Day. There was in the week’s experience nothing sensa- 
tional, nothing in the nature of a sudden spurt which as suddenly 
might subside, but only a sound, wholesome activity so comprehen- 
sive in its character as to make conviction sure that it was the pro- 
portional part of general industrial and commercial revival. Prices 
generally continued their upward course, creeping higher, however, 
rather than moving up, save in the cases of a few grades of coarse 
paper, where quotations were very erratic in their movement, but 
that movement was all upward. 

Revival In Printing Industry 


The market for the better grades seems to have been equally dis- 
tributed among large printers and small, lithographers, engravers, 
manufacturing stationers and other converters. The printing indus- 
try unquestionably is enjoying a reawakening from its slumber 
early in the year and there is little doubt but that there will be an 
increase in production until the year comes to a close. The erratic 
movement in coarse papers centered about gray bogus and screen- 
ings. The price of the former is now in the neighborhood of four 
cents and is pretty nearly up to 1920 levels. The paper is compara- 
tively scarce and few mills are taking orders. Increase in price is 
attributed principally to the advanced cost of the raw material of 
which bogus is made, mixed and common papers now being in most 
active sale and high prices, not only in this city, but in the smaller 
centers throughout the state, due to the competition of stock packers 
to secure them. Screenings are exceedingly strong in price and are 
very scarce, a reflex of the mounting prices in container board and 
consequent high prices in the stock of which it is made. This brings 
this stock in competition with that required for screenings with 
consequent increase in cost of raw material and in finished product 
as well. 

Roofing Paper is Active 


Continuance of the open season and the big boom in building 
operations keeps the market for building and roofing papers of all 
kinds in a rather lively condition, but prices have only increased 
slightly and hardly in proportion to other grades. The market for 
stock, both paper and rag, runs from active to lively, with prices 
all maintained at the higher levels to which they rose in recent 
weeks, but without any real advance. Hard white, for a long time 
the only drug on the market, is now moving, but it is still by far 
the slowest of all. 


L. Beck Lauds Chicago Convention 


Philadelphia delegates to the Chicago conference returned at the 
close of the week, the advance guard consisting of George W. Ward, 
Leon Beck and Harvey E. Platt reaching Philadelphia on Friday 
noon. While Mr. Beck was engrossed with committee work at Chi- 
cago for most of the time he was present there, he followed the con- 
vention closely enough to express the opinion that in size, representa- 


tive character of those present and accomplishments attained, it was 
the most successful ever held and should make paper history. 


Finnish Producers Inspect Port Facilities 


A bright future for the port of Philadelphia in connection with 
paper importing from Europe is developing. During the week, there 
were present in the city Henry Ahlman, head of the Colossal Ky- 
menne Aktiebolag of Finland, together with Teador Wiklund, sales 
manager for that corporation, the largest producer of news print in 
Finland and from whose mills the Paper House of Pennsylvania in 
recent months has been receiving large shipments. Both officials 
spent some time in this city as guests of the president, Norbert A. 
Considine, and the major portion of their visit was devoted to an 
inspection of the port facilities, particularly at Pier 98, South 
Wharves, where, during war days, the Federal authorities erected 
an immense warehouse, now under private control. They regarded 
the facilities of the port of Philadelphia for the direct unloading 
from vessel hold to freight car and without requirement of any 
lighterage as exceptionally good, in fact, as surpassing any other 
along the Atlantic Coast. The Paper House makes direct importa- 
tion into this port of its Finnish papers. 


Esparto Papers, Inc. Receives Large Shipments 


During the week there came into the port the third vessel carrying 
stock for the newly organized Esparto Paper, Inc., a hearing on 
whose application for a charter was held on Wednesday of last week 
in Harrisburg. Formal announcement of its granting has not yet 
been received, and until it is, organization will not be completed. 
On the Galtymore, the African Prince and the Stanmore there has 
now arrived for the Esparto Company several hundred tons of paper, 
and its sample lines now are being arranged so that at an early date 
it is hoped to be able to place papers made of the famous esparto 
fiber, by the largest mills in Scotland and England, on the market 
throughout the United States. 


Successful Bidders for Pulpwood 


The Hawk Lake Lumber Company of Monteith, and John Keivu, 
of Port Arthur, Ont., were the successful bidders for pulpwood con- 
cessions last week, the former acquiring forty and a half square 
miles of forest in Shackleton township and the latter a concession 
in the Thunder Bay district in Gorham township. According to 
contract, the Hawk Lake Company will pay $1.80 per cord for 
spruce and for other pulpwood 85 cents per cord. For large spruce 
and poplar timber on the property it is paying $3.80 per thousand 
feet. Mr. Keivu is paying $3.05 for spruce and $1.75 per cord for 
other pulpwood, 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


The plant of the Bloomsburg Paper Company, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
was damaged last week by fire to the extent of $75,000. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. Twenty men temporarily have been thrown 
out of employment. 

The York County Bankers’ Association last week, at its annual 
meeting, adopted a resolution asking W. L. Glatfelter, the Spring 
Grove, Pa., paper manufacturer, to permit the use of his name as a 
candidate for director on the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the Third District. Mr, Glatfalter is president of the First National 
Bank of Spring Grove, Pa. 

The Enterprise Paper Company, Third and Callowhill streets, is 
planning to acquire larger quarters adjacent to a railroad siding for 
the expansion of its business. It is expected that by the first of the 
year a decision will be made upon several properties in the central 
section of the city now under consideration for purchase. 

Sales Manager H. W. Taylor, of Dill & Collins Company, who for 
several weeks has been touring the Far West, is expected back at 
his desk at the close of the week. 

E. L. Kelly, formerly connected with the home office of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, has opened an office at 776 
Drexel Building. A. S. Datz & Sons are agents for the company’s 
watermarked line. 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


(Continued from page 48) 


rough shod. His idea may be entirely erroneous but a member 
is entitled to his point of view, and fair treatment and a little 
tact from the presiding officer will often hold a member in line 
even if he is quite set up in his ways.” 

Of late I have experienced the results which make life happier 
in meeting my competitors in a way which was not thought possible 
years ago. We are helping each cther out in various ways that 
are quite different from olden days. 


Then the question of taking each other’s employees. My own 
house was accused recently of going after one of our members’ 
men, but we were able because of the friendship formed through 
the association to approach the question with such frankness be- 
tween ourselves, that we were able to get at all the facts and 
prove our innocence, 


Close co-opcration in the local credit bureau enables us to obtain 
information that nobody else can give us and of such a nature 
as may prove vital in the question of loss or otherwise. 


As to the functions of the local association these seems to me, 
of course, to back up the national body to the limit in every possible 
way we can. The regiment cannot function without its company 
as a unit, and the national cannot function properly without the 
backing of the local. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I want to say to you gentlemen that you all 
recognize that that is a wonderfully good paper. I want to say 
further that Mr. Barton is serving his second term as president 
of the Baltimore & Southern Association. His work down there 
has been splendid. It has been of great help to the national 
association. 

The last item we have today is “The Past and Present of the 
National Paper Trade Association!’ Now, you can realize we 
could not go to one of the younger men to handle that subject, 
so we turned to one whom I am going to designate as the warhorse 
of the National Paper Trade activities, Mr. John Leslie. 


Mr. Joun Lesuie: Gentlemen, some of the things I will say 
will probably not be fit to print. I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to the talk on salesmanship. That is splendid. Gentle- 
men, be patient with the salesmen. 

Mr. Ridgway drew off for me from the minutes of this associa- 
tion—authentic documents—the history of the association. 


February 9, 1904 the first meeting of this association was held, 
for organization. How many years ago is that? Eighteen years. 
Gentlemen, we have spent that cighteen years in trying to educate 
executives, and it is not a complete job yet. Give your salesmen 
time. You have required a lot of it yourselves. (Applause.) Let 
me say further about salesmanship. No salesman can make a 
successful career for himself or his house if the executive behind 
him does not know how to execute. Walking down the other 
morning to my office, it was a beautiful clear day, on the top of 
the hill, and I walked down to a depression by a park, and I was 
in a thick fog. Automobiles were tooting their horns and running 
slow. Gentlemen, they have selected a Rip Van Winkle to lead 
you today through the fogs of the past. 


What I am going to say is not my own words, but what appears 
in the records of your association, and it is done for the purpose 
of bringing home to some of the younger men present the reasons 
why they are here today. 


It has delighted me to hear the splendid papers read by the 
younger men, and in accepting what they have done today we are 
apt to forget that the pioneers of this association are entitled to 
credit as the fathers in business of thesé young men. And if some 
of us who went through the early days of this work are rather 





proud of the product today and grateful to the men who started 
this work—some of whom have passed on—you will not be surprised. 

We had lots of troubles in the old days, and a favorite system 
was to get together and talk over the evil reports that our sales- 
men brought to us. A salesman would report that so and so had 
made such a price and he had to meet it, and he sent the order 
in and we filled it. Now, of course, that was all accepted as being 
100 cents on the dollar, and now we know that the executive of 
the business was incompetent. And that included pretty nearly 
everybody. We were down in that fog, gentlemen, some years ago, 
until somebody got up on the hill and found there was no fog at 
all. A wonderful discovery for the paper trade. And these 
pioneers are entitled to the credit. It meant hard work, discourag- 
ing work, and lack of support. Gentlemen, in talking over a matter 
of that kind today, we want to remember that some sections of the 
country and in almost every section of the country individuals are 
still living in the fog. 

The first meeting of the association was called in 1903 by Wm. 
A. May, president of the Paper Association of New York. Then 
Mr. Ridgway goes on with the story, which is too long to read. 
There was a time when O. A. Miller was elected president and 
W. F. McQuillen, vice-president. You can see as one result what 
we have made of Bill. (Laughter.) 

Our beloved John Linde, who passed away some years ago, one 
of the most lovable characters that it was ever the privilege of 
any man to meet, was secretary at that time. Mr. Linde in his 
association efforts, as in all of his undertakings, was the most 
unselfish, broad-minded, sympathetic and lovable man that it has 
been my privilege to know in a lifetime. That friendship alone, 
gentlemen, would have compensated any of us who were privi- 
leged to be connected with the association then or shortly after- 
wards for all of the time, effort and money that has been spent 
in promoting association work. 

The first annual meeting was held on February 9, 1904. The 
organization was really started by delegates in 1903 from the 
Northwestern, the Central states, the Baltimore & Southern and 
the New York Association. 

Mr. I. W. Carpenter was second vice-president, with Mr. Mc- 
Quillen and Mr. Miller. 

At the first meeting a recommendation was made to the local 
associations that an additional charge be made on all fractional 
reams of all kinds of paper. How absurd it was to render that 
service for no charge. And do you know that in the United States 
of America today, down in the fog, in some places, they are not 
making a charge for it now? Do you know that? And it took 
a good many years to get New York to come up 25 per cent. 
How about that? 

Mr. Paut E. Veron: Don’t let’s get into that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Leste: At the time of this annual meeting there was 
also heid a conference with individual manufacturers—the first 
conference of manufacturers—on the subject of brokers. Now, a 
questionnaire went out the other day about brokers, I think, didn’t 
it? At least the subject was up. And some associations have 
reported that the broker is an unknown element. Mr. Schoenbucher 
here was figuring one time recently that the brokerage proposition 
was a rather serious one, and he found, to his surprise, that the 
broker is not a factor any more. We have come out in that direc- 
tion, out of the fog of suspicion. A salesman from a mill would 
walk into your office and mine in the morning to solicit our busi- 
ness, and by the next day we would have learned how he had 
climbed the stairs to a third-story printer to take an order from 
him direct. Would you believe it possible, some of you younger 
men? It was a common experience. In one of those companies, 
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we followed that practice and changed their ways under a new 
amendment, under a man whom we all honored and respected, 
who telegraphed me from Chicago that he went in to see a paper 
house in Chicago and they threw him out on account of the repu- 
tation of his house. I wired down to this man that he was all 
wrong, and that this new manager had changed the policy of the 
company, and he had better take him out to lunch and give him 
an order. But that was the fog of suspicion that surrounded us 
In Chicago some of us came down—Mr. McQuillen and myselfi— 
and as I understand it, we introduced some of these Chicago paper 
merchants to each other. [ think they did know each other by 
sight, but they would cross the street so as not to meet. I am 
talking of the dark ages of eighteen years ago. 

Here is one of the most interesting of the lot. A resolution 
at one of these early meetings was passed affirming the request 
that all packages be stencilled actual weight, and the association 
recommend to its members that they order only full weight paper. 
We actually had to pass a resolution asking the mills to make us 
honest. We bought 68 pounds of paper from a mill and paid the 
68, and had the mill stencil it 70. That was a common practice. 
And naturally those who followed the thing to its logical conclu- 
sion ordered 66 pound paper instead of 70. That was sixteen 
years ago. Well, gentlemen, I had the embarrassing task when 
my oldest son came into my business and asked me about some 
of the ethical questiors of the trade, “How is that we can do 
this and be honest?” Did you experience that? Some of the older 
men did. That has all gone, gentlemen. We have come out of 
the fog. 

Then the question of terms came up. In 1908 it was resolved 
that no better terms be granted than sixty days. In those fog 
ridden times the printer told the merchant how long a time he 
was going to take—and he took it. And everybody was trying to 
meet everybody in giving the use of his money to the printer, in 
the hope that by the time six months went by maybe the printer 
would be solvent, and he might be able to collect it. 

The cash discount proposition came up in 1911. Now, if, while 
I call your attention to a few of these items, you would just en- 
deavor to figure in dollars and cents what this association work 
has done for you, and if you figure it out I believe you will con- 
sider that you ought to be a little bit ashamed that you ever 
raised the question of the cost necessary to make this association 
effective and useful to the trade. It has cost nothing. It is a 
bagatelle. Why the printer first showed us how to figure cost. 
Printers have shown us how to develop a national organization 
with funds behind it to further their interests, and we are lagging 
so far behind the printer today on that matter that it is a shame 
that any activity of our association for which we have the brains 
in our employed force, and the machinery, should be hampered 
for lack of a little money—a little more money in your annual 
assessment, 

The first paper that was read here on the cost of doing business 
was read by Mr. Evans of Cincinnati, a later partner of Mr. 
Church. A splendid paper, as many of us remember, That was 
the first time that it ever occurred to us that maybe it cost some- 
thing, and it might be interesting to know what that cost was. 

It was not until 1911 that broken package charges were actually 
made, and then we limited them to paper under ten cents a pound. 
Twenty-five per cent for that paper, and paper over ten cents a 
pound twenty per cent. Complicating it just as much as we pos- 
sibly could, and always forgetting that when we made such a 
charge we then did not get an old dollar back for a new one. But 
we lost money still. 

In 1813 we started the system, which was the beginning of 
our Cost Accounting work. Then a separation was made between 
the members handling wrapping paper and those handling fine paper. 

In November, 1913, was the first reference to the now dead and 
buried question of a long price-list. 


On February 17, 1917, a resolution was passed approving the 
general proposition of the manufacture of paper on a substance 
basis, which has been a great improvement. In that connection, 
gentlemen,—not on their minutes, they could not be put there— 
is the work of a conference committee working with the manu- 
facturers to bring about these reforms on the part of the mills 
as well as ourselves, and advancing the interest of the paper mer- 
chant and the paper industry. 

I won’t read any more about the long price list, because, as I 
say, that is dead and buried. 

Cash discounts. We received three and gave two per cent. One 
per cent given every member of the association who has come out 
of the fog and does not give it away to his customers. 

Now, gentlemen, I wanted to call your attention to one thing, 
and that is the Red Book issued by the U. S. Envelope Company 
by Mr. Logan. I was one of those who requested Mr. Logan 
to re-print this pamphlet. It was originally published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, who sent some of their people up to Mr. Logan about 
this paper he had read at some meeting and asked him to write 
it for the Atlantic Monthly. It was the first time that I ever 
got out of the fog when I read that book. It is not intelligent 
competition. It is a book on unintelligent competition, and I told 
Mr. Logan that in the paper trade, as well as most other lines of 
business we are still suffering from that evil. That is a book 
that I would like everyone to read. 

When I was asked to talk here today I said I would talk pro- 
viding Mr. Ridgway furnished me with this data, and also provided 
that some other gentlemen who are very modest and would not 
talk themselves would prepare something for me to present to you 
from them. From one of them I have received a paper which I 
consider the best that I have ever read in connection with the 
paper work. It is not mine, I am simply going to read it, and I 
want you to hear it. 

I have before me a copy of the outline of the National Paper 
Trade Association activities as sent to you some days ago by 
Secretary Ridgway, and it would appear from this data that you 
would be able to pick out some of the high spots both in the accom- 
plishments of the association in days gone by, as well as the prob- 
lems that confronted them for solution during that period. 

I have the very definite feeling that the accomplishments of those 
early days were splendid and worth while, but that about the great- 
est thing they accomplished was the building up of and laying 
down of the foundation for a strong association which should func- 
tion with credit to its members as time went on and as problems 
increased and as merchandising methods developed and changed. 

It seems to me that each epoch was an important one, was well 
handled or taken care of, and yet, in the final analysis, was a step- 
ping stone and preparation for many unknown things to transpire 
in the future. It does not matter whether or not the founders of 
our organization and those who directed it in the early days had 
or had not the real vision of the future. The fact remains that 
they saw the necessity of forming an association; they actually 
formed the association, and they actually carried the association 
along with credit to themselves and with credit to the industry 
from one epoch to another. 

I am much impressed with the fact that merchandising methods 
and practices have gradually and materially changed since the 
early days and that the necessity for a great organization like 
ours is even greater today than it was in those earlier days. 

By reason of the substantial foundation put into place in those 
early days we find ourselves today in a position to wield a greater 
influence for good than possibly could have been the case with an 
organization hurriedly built up to meet problems immediately facing 
us, so that I for one am inclined to give a full measure of credit 
to those far-seeing, deep thinking, unselfish men who put their 
shoulder to the wheel, forget individual prejudices, and builded 
a structure which should withstand the onslaughts of the later 
problems and years. 
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ROGERS WET MACHINE 


FOR CHEMICAL agg tinge 
Sulphite, Sulphate, Soda, also 
and Waste Paper fiber. 


TYPES—Single and Double Press 
72” wide, 
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air dry stock per 24 hours. 


SHEETS produced by the Double 
Press Machine uniformly 48% 
By the Single Press Machine uné- 
formly 40% dry. There is no fold to 
contain excessive moisture. Sheets 
are handy size, 33"x36”, and are 
folded once into most convenient 
bundles for storage, for the beater or 
for shipping. By this great capacity, 
high dry test, small amount of floor 
space per ton pulp produced, exceed- 
ingly low cost for labor and main- 
tenance, users are assured that the 
machine will completely pay for itself 
ee ——- within one year, and are promised a 
Mustration Shows Rogers Double Press Wet Machine handsome return on their investment. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS _ Glens Falls, N. Y. 


° Try Our Split Cams for Your Flat Screens 
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Bleached Sulphite 
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It seems to me that it would be interesting to our membership 
as well as helpful to them, to have a fairly complete history of 
the early days of our association, along with the sacrifices and 
hard work of the earlier officers brought forcibly to their attention 
at the present time. 

I think a good many of our members need enlightening on the 
past history of our association, its aims and accomplishments, plus 
a little exposition of the vision and hard work which went along 
with the early days. 

After having gotten this picture before our group in the masterly 
and forceful way in which I know you can do it, it would be my 
suggestion, and the suggestion may not be worth while and may not 
meet with your approval, to paint another picture for them as of 
the ‘present, and in painting this picture, it would be my thought 
to use some very brilliant colors, including plenty of red, in order 
to awaken our membership to their situation and to the problems 
which confront them today. 

To my way of thinking, there never was a time when the paper 
merchant as such was under as close scrutiny, was up against the 
necessity for watching his step as at the present time. 

I do not want you to think that I am pessimistic or discouraged, 
but I would like to get before the association if it can be done, 
and I am sure you can do it, a vivid picture of our present status 
as I view it, and I know my views on some of the subjects to be 
touched on later in this letter are not at all out of harmony with 
a few paper merchants who are trying to think, who are trying 
to think sanely, and who are trying to view the situation as it 
really is, and I think the time is now ripe for “throwing a scare” 
into our people, if a scare be necessary, in order to make them 
really sense the present situation. 

My observations hastily jotted down are about as follows: 

First—As compared with the old days, paper merchandise and 
distributing methods have been materially and almost completely 
changed. 

Second—The old stuff of buyer and seller and of unfair practices 
both ways is gone for good, 

Third—Paper Merchants today, through their own fault, are on 
ticklish ground and do not realize it. 

Fourth—If they expect to continue to perform the function of 
distribution they must realize that these changes have come about 
and must quickly and willingly readjust themselves to new con- 
ditions. 

Fifth—Through association work, cost accounting, and a careful 
study of their particular branch of the industry, the manufacturers 
today are far ahead of us, in so far as the successful handling of 
their particular branch of the industry is concerned. 

Sixth—I am sure they are commencing to realize that paper 
merchants as such are not keeping pace with the trend of things 
in so far as the distribution end of the paper business is concerned. 

Seventh—They are commencing to interest themselves in the dis- 
tribution end of the paper business because they realize that 
regardless of how clever they may be in the manufacturing end, 
to a large.extent their efforts will come to naught unless they see to 
it that the factors through whom they distribute are up to date, 
on their toes, and in step with all of the best modern trends and 
practices. 

Eighth—I am impressed with the fact, and I believe many manu- 
facturers feel the same way about it, that the caliber, and intelli- 
gence, and ability of the average distributor of paper merchandise, 
from salesmen to executives is not as great as it should be, and 
in fact, to my mind the manufacturer as such is outclassing us in 
the conduct of his particular end of the business and in his study 
of his particular part of the problem. It seems to me that we in 
the distributing end have got to a more studious, thoughtful and 
hard working group of men than we have now. We have got to 
make our business attractive to a better class of men, both sales- 
men and executives, and those salesmeti and executives have got 
to be equipped to handle the distributing end in as efficient a man- 


ner as the manufacturing end is being handled, and in fact, for 
the salvation of the distributing end of the industry, we have got 
to have men who are fully as competent and capable, and aggres- 
sive as those in the manufacturing end; otherwise, we shall not 
be able to hold our own in solving the problems which .now and 
later will confront us. 

Ninth—From this time forth, I believe the paper merchant has 
not only got to sell paper for the mill but he has got to sell the 
mill people on the fact that he is able to undertake the distribution 
in a workmanlike and up to date manner. 

Tenth—It seems to me that we are all drifting into the mill 
brand business without a proper realization of what this really 
means and of the responsibility that devolves upon us not only in 
the distribution of these mill brand products but in the steering of 
negotiations in such a way that the paper merchant will remain a 
50-50 factor instead of a 90-10 factor in the industry. 

Eleventh—It seems to me that we must not be satisfied with 
distributing a fair volume of papers out of stock but we must be 
active in devising ways and means through special mill sales depart- 
ments or otherwise for the sale of the entire product of these mills 
and of having this product pass through our hands even though a 
certain amount of the tonnage may go through on a brokerage or a 
commission percentage basis. 

In other words, if we are going to be real distributors we 
should distribute the product of the mill, not distribute part of it 
and let the balance of it go through a lot of hit and miss dangerous 
channels, 

welfth—I believe if the paper merchant will wake up to this 
fact, and will put his shoulder to the wheel, that he can legitimately 
and properly lift up this tonnage business on to a plane which will 
be very much more satisfactory and attractive to both manufacturer 
and merchant than it is at the present time or ever has been. 

The trend towards mill brand papers all along the line will 
automatically help us in bringing this condition about if we will 
only get interested in it in the right way. 

It seems to me that a large proportion of our membership are 
quite content to drift and leave practically all of the thinking and 
a large proportion of the work to the officers of the association, and 
that finally when the association gets behind one project or another, 
if such project meets with the approval of the unthinking mem- 
bers of our association they immediately capitalize it and go ahead. 
If, on the other hand, this unthinking member or these unthinking 
members know very little about what is going on with particular 
reference to some association activity, they instead of inquiring 
about it or studying the problem or asking for education on the 
problem, grab a flag, rush out in front, and raise Cain generally. 

It would therefore appear that our membership, including execu- 
tives, sales managers, purchase managers, etc., needs a lot of edu- 
cation in order to get abreast of the trend of things and the neces- 
sities for the future, and the quickest way to get education is to 
study or listen. 

In other words, I have the feeling that a large proportion of our 
membership are dealing in “chaff” instead of “meat.” 

Thirteenth—It seems to me if we can get our membership alive 
to the problems and to the necessities of the situation, and get them 
to co-ordinate and rally around the National Association, that the 
time is about ripe for the National Association to lay down a 
broad and comprehensive platform covering the problem of distri- 
bution, but there is no use in getting into that kind of a thing 
unless we had a wide-awake membership and a membership alive 
to the advisability of co-operation, co-ordination, and loyalty. 

Fourteenth—I am impressed with the fact that every time the 
association undertakes to inaugurate a new program we run up 
against one or two chair warming, drifting and unthinking paper 
merchants in every market who think they have the world by the 
tail and who start out to block progress and co-operation all 
along the line and largely through absolute ignorance of what is 
going on in the world about them. 
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Fifteenth—Unless we can get greater loyalty and co-operation 
out of our large membership, it may appear that a smaller and more 
closely knit organization who will work together in the final 
analysis those of us who are trying to steer things straight, may 
get a lot more out of it with a lot less work through a very much 
smaller, and I may say, intelligent and aggressive group. * * * 

I also want to say that half a dozen of us had a conference with 
this gentleman and endeavored to get him to read his own paper 
but he would not do so. * * * 

A MemsBer: What is the name of the author? 

Mr. Lestie: I am sorry he refused to let it be known. 

Mr. AseL: I think the reason this is not in the record is it 
probably did not come up at National Association meetings. In 
1900 very few merchants were charging anything for cutting. 
Some were charging a very little, but most were charging nothing. 
That came up shortly after the association was organized. It 
came up in the local, but if it was not for the national, the locals 
could not have accomplished in eighteen years, I would say that 
the money made in charging for cutting has not only amounted to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars but in many houses it has 
amounted to a million. 

THe CHAIRMAN.: I think that is a good point Mr. Abel has 
brought up. 

Now, gentlemen, we have run out of subjects, but we have not 
run out of talent, and I am going to call on one whom I will call 
“The noblest Roman of them all,’ Mr. William Ford McQuillan. 

Mr. W. F. McQuittan: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it seems 
to me as though I might be excused sometimes. We are giving 
a dreadfully mixed lot of speakers, and I think the young men 
have got the best of it today, because the older men are either 
“war horses” or “noble Romans.” 

I told John Leslie not to pick on me today, but he is a charger, 
not a war horse. He is not a palfrey, you know, a lady’s horse, 
but he is one of those ancient Pegasuses, that careth not where 
his hoofs fall. There is an old saying that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, and John, I knew was going to agitate me, 
but if the Chairman had permitted, I would have accepted his 
indignities in quietude. (Laughter.) 

This association is something which I know so little about that 
I have not much of a fund of information to discuss, but I do 
want to say that the men who put their shoulders to the wheel in 
the early days are certainly entitled to some credit. I well recollect 
the first meeting called to organize the National Association, and 
it was a very small gathering. I remember well our first election, 
when O. A. Miller was made President, and this association was 
blessed in the choice in those early days of men like Miller and 
Linde. You might be surprised to know that Mr. Linde’s theory 
of how to do a paper business properly and to reduce piratical 
competition, even back in 1904, was for each merchant to stick to 
his own territory, and I know in those days of his refusing to 
quote a man in Philadelphia who had written him asking for a quo- 
tation, and writing this man that there were paper houses in 
Philadelphia, that that was his logical place to buy his goods, and 
refusing to make the quotation. That man Linde had a vision, and 
it was a severe loss to this association when he died, but we must 
be thankful that he lived long enough to instill into his succes- 
sors the ideas of proper practices in doing business. It was a mis- 
fortune to have him go, but it was grand that he lived while he did. 

Your officers have had hard, rocky roads to travel. It is so 
discouraging sometimes that they feel they are almost at their wits’ 
ends. But, after all, when we get here to Chicago and get to 
New York and get to see Mr. Ridgway and attend these fine meet- 
ings we are all repaid for our work. The paper trade today is 
in better condition than ever. The feeling between the merchants 
is better. Our ideas of honest, fair merchandising are high, and 
we believe that we have so builded the foundation of this organiza- 
tion that in the hands of these bright young men who are coming 
along to succeed us, this association will go along better, will 





function better, and in time will become one of the powerful indus- 
trial organizations in this big country. (Applause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting is open for general 
discussion. Mr. Ward of Philadelphia has signified that he has 
something to say to us. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Warp: Gentlemen, I wanted to say something after Mr. 
Schoenbucher’s speech, and reserved it until after these papers 
purposely. 

I would like to say something to the man in the room who has 
not started this principle of Mr. Schoenbucher. I would like to 
address my remarks to him, and my remarks are on behalf of Mr. 
Schoenbucher’s department, and for the officers of the National 
Paper Trade Association. You will, probably, some of you, recall 
that four years ago on the floor at New York I criticized the 
progress that we were making under the Lamb system. A com- 
mittee was appointed then. I was appointed on that committee 
and substituted the name of Mr. Schoenbucher, because I knew 
that he was far better than I could possibly be, and he spent a 
great deal of his time while associated with my company in per- 
fecting this work, with the idea of perfecting a plan that could 
easily be installed. The officers were then convinced that it would 
be far better to spend the money to have someone instal this sys- 
tem free of charge, and I was very glad to release Mr. Schoen- 
bucher, although it was a very great loss to me. Naturally, you 
can well understand that if he later went into other work he could 
never with propriety be connected with my company again. So I 
think I have a perfect right, making some sacrifice, which I am 
glad to have done, to speak to you about what the plan will do, 
and to express the hope that when we meet in April there will not 
be a single, solitary man now sitting in this audience who cannot 
get up and say that he speaks the common language that ten or 
twelve houses two or three years ago spoke, and it was those 
houses and those figures, gentlemen, that have made it possible to 
do a great many things. Many mills knew that certain men in 
your conference committee knew their costs, and when they went 
to those individual mills and said that there was a necessity for 
a greater mark-up, even though they knew that the rank and file 
of the members of the National Paper Trade Association did not 
know their cost, they knew those men spoke from a sincereity 
and knowledge. 

Now, when we can get to a point where the mills know that all 
the members of the National Paper Trade Association know their 
cost, when you talk to them individually, and they know that they 
are talking to someone who knows what he is talking about, I 
believe that you place a weapon in the hands of the officers of the 
National Paper Trade and the members of your conference com- 
mittee that will greatly aid them in their work. Now, that is a 
great advantage. To my mind that is the one big thing that is 
going to carry this thing on. 

You have heard it suggested that we have a common basis of 
rewarding salesmen, a general plan to be worked out. You can 
readily understand that when that plan is perfected it will naturally 
be worked out upon the cost of different characters of business, 
and compensation upon different lines of paper, and if, when that 
is presented in April, the men in the audience listening to that 
cannot go back to their own record and see that the plan is a just 
one for themselves, and be able to show it to their salesmen, that 
uniform plan is going to be just as slow in operation as the scien- 
tific merchandise plan would have been slow in being put into effect 
if we had tried it before the work of Mr. Schoenbucher’s depart- 
ment. So that I say to you men all the activities along the line of 
increasing profit or insuring a just profit to the business will be 
based upon the way you individually back up Mr. Schoenbucher’s 
department. Cost is nothing to you. You are paying part of it 
by your dues. It should be used. A letter written to Mr. Ridg- 
way’s office will be answered by Mr. Schoenbucher, so that any 
intelligent bookkeeper, without even coming to your city, can 
install the system and get it operating. The only possible cost in 
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a large house—in our house, which I think is a fairly large one, 
our system is operated by a girl—true, a very wonderful girl, very 
bright and capable, but she is only spending 75 per cent of her 
time, at a salary of $125 a month, to install the proposition and, 
gentlemen, judging by the expense reduction in the merchandise 
turnover, and the figures that it is possible to get, she saves her 
salary every day, her month’s salary. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr, Higgins, the assistant secretary, has a 
word to say. 

Mr. Cuarters K. Hiccrns: It is just in the matter of an 
announcement. Any of you gentlemen who have not deposited 
your railroad certificates are asked to do so. We now have 230, and 
it is necessary to have 250. The Railroad Man will be here at 1:30. 

Dr. Baker, the secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, is to talk to the Wrapping Paper Division this afternoon 
about his trip through all the leading countries abroad, and it is 
believed that many of you might be very much interested in hear- 
ing him. I am going to try and arrange it so that the doctor 
will start speaking about 3:30, so if you will come here at 3:30 
you will hear a very interesting talk from a man who is very well 
able to tell you about the conditions abroad. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we are ready for further 
discussion on any topic you care to bring up. 

Mr. B. W. Witson, Richmond, Va.: I have been largely im- 
pressed with what has been said here this morning, particularly in 
connection with the achievement of the National Paper Trade 
Association. One of the great things we have achieved, of which 
no mention has been made, is that of fellowship which has inspired 
confidence among us. I do not believe that we could have accom- 
plished what we have in the past without that spirit of fellowship 
which this association has allowed us to be inspired with. We 
could not have gotten anywhere if we had not had the spirit of 
fellowship which inspired the confidence for us to put over these 
things from a mutual standpoint. I believe the biggest thing and 
the best thing that we have done since the incipiency of this institu- 
tion is that great spirit of fellowship that exists among these men 
and I feel proud of the fact that I can call Bill McQuillen, “Bill” ; 
John Leslie, “John”; Jim Carpenter, “Jim,” and here is a man 
I met yesterday and have already called “Ellis’—Ellis Jones. And 
I can call any man here by his first name, without any hesitancy 
whatever, and I believe that that is the biggest thing that we have 
accomplished in the history of this institution. (Applause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Don’t be bashful, gentlemen. Get up and say 
what you want to say. It is not yet 1 o’clock. We have six or 
seven minutes. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Kimbark. 

Mr. B. W. Witson: Mr. Ellis Jones has just mentioned to me 
that he has heard that I had departed from the broken package 
price, and if any gentleman present is interested in that proposi- 
tion to have me explain it to him I wish he would come to me. I 
do not want to make any public announcement of it, but I would 
like to place myself in the right light. Mr. Ridgway understands 
the situation at Richmond and what has been done there. My 
company has been vindicated wholly, absolutely and entirely and, 
gentlemen, I look you right square in the face and tell you I am 


proud of what I have done down there. (Applause.) 

Mr. Riwcway: I think in fairness, the announcement should be 
made that the B. W. Wilson Paper Company is charging 25 
per cent broken today. 

Mr. E. U. Kimparx: I did all my talking ten or fifteen years 
ago. I really have not anything to say on this occasion. I 
don’t want to spoil the meeting by making an address anyway. 
I think it is only fair to say that I believe the organization has 
developed beyond the ideas of the founders of the organization, 
and it certainly is a great satisfaction to me to be present today 
to listen to what is now being accomplished and what has been 
accomplished and to realize that I had some part in starting the 
work. 

I remember very well when two of us went down from 
Chicago, Mr. Smith and myself, to attend a luncheon given 
by the New York Paper Trade Association. It was in a base- 
ment under the sidewalk, and it was the kind of thing we could 
afford in those days. That is where the National Paper Trade 
Association started. I think that was in 1903. The whole 
scheme has worked out just as we hoped it would, and I hope 
it is going to continue. I am sure it is. 

Mr. B. F. McQuitten: I think we might mention one other man 
who was another royal good fellow, who was present at the 
first meeting. This association was really born under the side- 
walks of New York. I well remember that restaurant. It 
was out under the sidewalk, and when any man had a pretty 
bad ear about a thousand people would go tramping over 
his head. The man I refer to, who was always on deck, always 
looking around to see what he could do to help, and who has 
also passed on, was Herbert Lasher. 

Mr. J. A. Carpenter: I was at Winnipeg on the way back 
from the Coast this summer, and I was surprised to find the 
paper jobbers at Winnipeg were starting on 10 per cent for 
broken packages. I got the fellows together while I was there 
that day and had quite a visit with them in one of the houses, 
and they decided there was one concern that was holding 
back, and that was the reason they could not get 25 per cent. 
We had a meeting in his office, with the other paper jobbers 
there in Winnipeg, and they agreed to come across with the 25 
per cent proposition at that time. Whether they did it or not 
I have not heard. I had a very nice day there with the jobbers 
in Winnipeg, and up to that time they have never charged 25 
per cent for broken packages. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If I did not think you had heard enough this 
morning I would call on some individuals, but we have had 
quite a long session, and if no one wishes to volunteer any- 
thing, the chair will entertain a motion to. adjourn. 

Mr. F. L. McLecran: I think we should have a vote of thanks 
to the gentlemen who have prepared these papers. I think 
this has been the most interesting meeting we have ever had, 
and I hope that there will be a second to my motion and a hearty 
handclap, to thank these gentlemen for the time they have 
given for our benefit. 

The motion was carried and the meeting adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE WRAPPING PAPER DIVISION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
National Paper Trade Association was called to order at 2 o’clock 
Wednesday, October 18, in the French room of the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, by Vice-President F. W. Power. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The meeting will come to order. It gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you here. 

It is difficult at times to realize the changes that take place from 
one year to another. Our business has been a succession of changes 
for the past four years. 

It is certainly pleasing to note the improved conditions since we 


met here a year ago, and by taking advantage of the opportunities 
before us today, I cannot see any reason why our march should be 
other than forward. 

Gentlemen, we are going to depart from the usual method of 
procedure. I feel that the reports of the representatives of the 
different associations are of the utmost importance, so I am going 
to ask for these first. Time and again we asked these men to come 
here and make reports of conditions as they find them in their terri- 
tory and we have been in the habit of leaving them to the last. I 
am, therefore, going to reverse the order and start with the reports, 
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Bristol Instruments 
And their Uses in the Sulphite Process 


In the Sulphite Process, Bristol’s Recording Instru- 
ments find a most varied application. The most important 
use here is in connection with the digesters, Each digester 
of any modern plant should be equipped with a Bristol Re- 
cording Pressure Gauge and a Bristol Recording Thermom- 
eter. The thermometers generally utilize a chart with a 
range of approximately 140 to 330 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
For this application the vapor tension or gas filled types of 
thermometers should be employed. 


The Bristol Company has designed a fixture which permits 
the sensitive bulb to be withdrawn for testing without inter- 
fering with the operation of the digester. Recording pres- 23 ; a 
sure gauges used on such apparatus are furnished with a made from 100% 
protection seal to prevent the fumes from the digester at- 7 PURE SULPHATE 
tacking the interior of the instrument. KRAFT. 


Our White Bags are 
made from SLOW 
Catalog No, BE-1202 illustrates and explains in detail COOKED 
the Bristol Recording Thermometers which are espe- MITSCHERLICH 
cially applicable to the paper and pulp industry. May | 4 
we send it to you? SPRUCE 


SULPHITE. 


“With Bristol Instruments You KNOW” It’s a dandy; it’s a Lawrence. You won't 


find better made nor better looking bags. 
THE: BRISTOL COMPANY | 


Waterbury, Conn. LAWRENCE 


BRANCH OFFICES: ; 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit GROCERS BAGS 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco - 


And don’t forget that by concentrating on 
this one dependable, standardized line, you 
avoid tying up unnecessary capital and load- 
ing your warehouse with a number of brands. 
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and I am going to ask Mr. Mallalieu to report for the Paper Trade 
Association of New York City. 


Mr. Matiatreu: Mr. ‘Chairman and Members of the National 
Paper Trade Association: We have always been led to believe that 
Boston was the Far East of the paper manufacturing of this country, 
but, after talking with the members, I am inclined to think that New 
York is, on account of the few members of our association who 
have cost systems for running their businesses. About two years 
ago we started to install one, and have worked on it ever since, and 
we believe today we have it somewhere near uniform. It shows us 
figures that are very surprising. We are working along the line in 
New York of getting our members to install a cost system, so that 
they will know what they are doing. It is not a case of running 
our own business today. It has been a case of what the salesman 
reports to us. We take it as being so, and we go on that basis. 
In diagnosing our own business I find, although we are getting a 
high profit for goods out of warehouse, we are still losing money 
today. In the last report of the last six months of our fiscal year, 
ending June 30, much to our surprise, I found we lost 2.98 on our 
merchandise in warehouse, 1.42 from actual merchandising, and 1.56 
depreciation of inventory. Mr. Schoenbucher tells me that our 
gross profits are about three per cent higher than other books that 
he has been going over, and yet that condition prevails in our own 
particular business. He has also led us to believe that our deprecia- 
tion should be about two per cent on a declining market, and prob- 
ably will be for sometime to come, and his figures are not so very 
far from what our books show. We are working along the lines 
of getting our competitors to put in this cost system, so they will 
charge more intelligently than they have in the past, and we are 
making some progress. 

Another thing that has been brought up at our different meetings 
of the Executive Committee is statistics. I have heard merchants 
state that their business begins to pick up in August, much to their 
surprise. I can tell from the record of October, November and De- 
cember, 1921, which were our best months, and work on it for the 
coming year. January and February showed about 15 per cent 
more business per day than the three months of 1921. March and 
April began to climb, about 30 per cent. In May our business began 
to pick up. We saw it instantly, because we kept a record of it. 
May ran ahead of the three months I have mentioned in 1921. June 
and July, likewise August and September, and my record to date in 
October shows that we are further ahead about 10 per cent higher 
than any month we have had in the last two years on actual busi- 
ness. I think there is food for thought for each member of this 
association, because you don’t have to wait until you charge your 
goods, which may be thirty or sixty days hence, but you get the 
condition of your business immediately. I began to add to my in- 
ventory on May 1, so on June 30, instead of being below normal, 
I had all above normal. I don’t mean above normal as of January 1. 
I figure, however, that I only have an inventory on hand at the 
present time in accordance with the business we are doing, and from 
what I can see for the next month or two to come. It is very, very 
easy, and it doesn’t take a boy fifteen minutes a day to gather these 
statistics. All he has to do at night and the first thing in the morn- 
ing is to figure over his mill orders, what we have sent the mill to 
be made, and add up what we have entered to open stock, keep a 
record of what we have ordered each day, and what we have sold 
balances our inventory and shows us which way our business is 
going. So I figure ‘in that respect that probably we are 30, 60, 
possibly 90 days ahead of what they tell me in that respect. 

If there is anyone here who wants to know just how that is done 
after this meeting, I shall be very glad to go into it, if they think 
it is of enough interest. 

The reports I get from our competitors in New York are very 
much the same as our own, that business has been picking up, and 
they anticipate good business for the balance of this year, and un- 
less something unforeseen occurs, for the first six months at least 


of next year. I think personally that is a little long to look ahead. 
But 1 see nothing that should arise to discourage the idea. 

Another thing we have run up against in the past thirty days has 
been collections. No so much this month. It would naturally be 
supposed that they would fall off around the 15th of September, on 
account of the third payment of the income tax, but, much to our 
surprise, on the 12th of last month they dropped off, and we only 
got in about 25 per cent of our average collections that we should 
have brought in. Since the first of the month, however, the reflec- 
tion has been the other way. Collections are coming in good. Busi- 
ness is coming in good, with the exception of some of our larger 
buyers, who feel that this is simply a temporary advance’ in the 
market, and that prices will be lower. But those are in the minority. 
As near as I can get from our salesmen, their customers have a great 
deal of confidence in the future, and look for a good business for 
a great many months to come. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

THe CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you for the very interesting 
report you have made, and I hope any of you gentlemen who are 
interested in statistics will take advantage of Mr. Mallileu’s offer to 
discuss it after the meeting. I know myself personally that Mr. 
Mallileu has gone into it in great detail and very intelligently, and 
I know that he can and is willing to give you the benefit of what 
he has found has happened to his own business. 

I will call on Mr. Frank Leslie. He just came in, I believe. Will 
you report for the Northwestern Association, Mr. Leslie? 

Mr. Frank LEsiiE: Mr. Chairman, the thing that impressed me 
last evening when we talked to the manufacturers about the en- 
listment of their opinions was the fact that they have a national 
point of view about the market conditions, which is something we 
certainly lack, unless we come here and exchange our opinions with 
each other. In the Northwest we have been through some pretty 
hard times. The farmer has had no crops, or when he has had a 
crop, he has had a good price on one commodity, but a very low 
price on his other products, with the result that, generally speaking, 
in the Northwest, when this crop was harvested, there were cer- 
tainly some big debts to be paid. We have had a lot of new money 
in the Northwest, but that new money has gone into old debts, and 
not into paper. Conditions are sound in the Northwest, but it is 
not fair to say we are prosperous. When I ride down here to 
Chicago and think of somebody riding to this meeting from Detroit, 
where these automobile people have so much of our money, I can 
understand why the manufacturers say conditions are fine, doing 
a wonderful business. Conditions are national, and the manufactur- 
ers are governed by them in a way that we locally don’t see. I am 
from the Northwest, and I am trying to speak for all of the dis- 
tributors belonging to the association. We don’t feel that we are in 
for a very live boom in wrapping paper. Most of us have bought 
with the idea that we hope to sell what we have bought by the first 
of January, so that we shall be ready for whatever competitive 
conditions exist at that time. 

Tue CHatmrRMAN: I will call on Mr. Wellhouse, of the South- 
eastern Association. 

Mr. WELLHOoUSE: Not wishing to be too personal, I will speak 
more about the conditions in the South than about the paper trade 
in the South. I might state that conditions in the South are similar 
to those which Mr. Leslie has spoken of in the Northwest. How- 
ever, I will supplement that by saying that I believe all fundamental 
conditions in the South are very sound. I reached that conclusion 
from the fact that our latest bank statements I have seen show that 
bank loans have been greatly reduced. The banks have plenty of 
money with which to carry on any business which we can foresee. 
We have ample capital down there to take care of any business or 
building or any era of prosperity that we can foresee at this time, 
despite the fact that crops have not been good, and that for the last 
two years the farmers, especially the cotton growers, have not ob- 
tained the money from their crops which they deserved. However, 
everything has its good side, and the situation in cotton, the low 
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price, combined with the boll weevil, which eradicated the crop in 
many sections, has forced the farmers there to diversify their crops 
until they are today raising a great many things that they never 
considered raising in years gone by. They are raising foodstuff for 
their own consumption. That may sound strange to you, but it does 
not to us, because they used to buy everything that they ate, although 
they could raise a great deal of it on their own ground. On top of 
that, labor is well cared for, and I think I am safe in saying that 
anybody who wants work in the South can find it. Building has 
been on a boom in the South, long ahead of what you had in other 
sections, and in most places in the South building has been booming 
for two years, going along at a very rapid pace. Our leading manu- 
facturing industry, which is cotton, is and has been exceedingly busy 
all during the present year. A great many of the cotton mills of 
the South are and have been running double shifts, twenty-four hours 
a day, for seven months back, and a large percentage of them are 
sold up on that basis for the balance of this year, and some of them 
into next year. 

With these facts before us, despite the fact that cotton is our 
leading factor, I will say that conditions in the South are certainly 
fundamentally sound. That, I believe, covers the situation as far 
as the report from the South is concerned. 

With the consent of the Chairman, I want to say just a little bit 
about association work, if I have your permission. I have been 
connected with it for a number of years. Mr. Leslie, Sr., yesterday 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee spoke of the fact there 
was so little discussed at our general meetings, and I want to say in 
that connection that I think the majority of the members, national 
or local, don’t get the correct amount of goods, or the correct amount 
of benefit, if you want to put it that way, out of the associations, 
because they don’t put enough in, and you can only hope to withdraw 
in proportion to that which you put into the association. If you 
put the proper amount into it you will get a far greater proportion 
of it. 

The benefits of association work unfortunately are intangible to 
a great degree, but a great many times the intangible benefits that 
you cannot see on the surface are the greatest benefit. I might 
tell a little happening to illustrate that point by a friend of mine 
who has always been a friend, but more closely associated on 
account of our association work in the last few years. We got 
into correspondence in reference to a matter we were trying to 
check up on. I wrote the initial letter and asked my friend if he 
had made a certain sale, or if he had quoted a certain party a 
certain item that I did not believe. I knew I would get the facts 
from him. We had had an order from that concern and it had been 
cancelled with the report that his firm had made the sale. I 
received a reply. “Dear Sid: Received your letter. Cannot find 
that we have ever sold the customer. Cannot find that we have ever 
quoted the customer. In fact, did not know the customer. Thanks 
for the name.” 

You see, that was a benefit to him, all caused by association 
work, because I would not have given him the name otherwise. 

You get a great many results from association work, and among 
them is the personal acquaintanceship on a different basis than 
you would have it otherwise. That is worth a great deal to all 
of us. You get an exchange of ideas and of views expressed, 
at little personal meetings, as well as at these gatherings, which 
you certainly could not obtain otherwise. 

The question of statistics has been mentioned by Mr. Mallieleu, 
who, I think, has gone into the matter more deeply than most of 
us. I confess that so far as our company is concerned we did 
not keep statistics until we took up the matter of the association 
statistics. I will say today that if statistics were discontinued by 
the National Association I don’t see how our company could con- 
tinue without them. Our statistics are far more valuable to us than 
they are to the National Association. Our own statistics are far 
more valuable to our company than the statistics which we get 


back from the National Association, but we never would have 
started them if it had not been for the National Association. So 
we owe the association thanks for making us put in the National 
Association plan. We have enlarged the statistics of our own 
business until we keep a great many more, a great many more 
divisions, a great many more items than are called for by the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters. 

[ think that is all I have to report, Mr. Chairman, but I do hope 
that all members of the association will ask questions of any 
members of the Executive Committee or of any other official. 
(Applause. ) 

THe CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. S. J. Hodgens, of the 
Missouri Valley Association. 

Mr. S. J. Hopcens: Conditions in the Missouri Valley are very 
similar to those in the Northwest, both being agricultural com- 
munities. The conditions of the association work in the Missouri 
Valley at the present time are very satisfactory. A few years ago 
we came up to one of these meetings and we felt quite lonesome. 
We can look all around now and see members of the Missouri 
Valley. You might say this is a Western meeting. They should 
all be here. It is close to home. It is true it is considered a 
Western meeting, but they all have from 100 to 1,000 miles to 
travel to get here, and the fact we have a representation of three- 
quarters of the members present at this time is very satisfactory to 
me. I just simply want to serve notice on you gentlemen who sit 
around here at this time that at the next meeting of the local asso- 
ciation, somebody else will be expected to make a report on what 
is going on here besides the stereotyped report that I have had to 
make at different times. The work that has been done in connection 
with the association out there is gratifying. We had Mr. Schoen- 
bucher out there a while ago, and some of the good seed he has 
sown in different sections of the country has blossomed out in 
that section. The attendance at our meetings has been very satis- 
factory. I might say that we had an association some years ago 
out in that section of the country. We would meet around at 
the .different cities, and whatever particular city we met in was 
supposed to entertain the association, and we put in more time 
with entertainment than we did with business, each city trying to 
outdo the other in entertaining, until it got to a place where it 
was practically all entertainment and no business, and you know 
what becomes of an association of that kind. At the present time 
we do not accept invitations from different cities. The association 
itself just decides where it is going to meet, and then when you 
meet there the association pays the bills, and we find it much 
more satisfactory to have it in this way. We can go ahead and 
do just as we please with it, and we have tried to buckle right 
down to business. We have a meeting in the morning. We adjourn 
when it comes lunch time to an adjoining room and have lunch, 
and, by the way, at these noon luncheons we usually have a few 
of the mill men present to enlighten us on conditions, and we find 
that very satisfactory. As soon as we are through with the lunch, 
we come back into the meeting room and finish our business, and 
then everybody is free for any kind of entertainment they care 
to have, and we find that much more satisfactory than the old 
plan. (Applause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask Mr. Blackman to report for 
the New England Association. 

Mr. A, W. Blackman: In New England we are considered a 
sort of clearing house on the wool proposition, shoe and leather, 
textile, paper and summer visitors. In the reconstruction period 
they have all been hit very hard, and you chaps from the great and 
glorious West, who have been reconstructing yourselves, have not 
had the money to come and spend with us. In that way we felt 
your loss in the summer. The period of reconstruction is about 
over with. W have pretty thoroughly cleaned house. It has been 
rather a sad and painful process. Some lines have been hit very 
hard, but we are now on the scratch again. We are put back to a 
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("\ Let Them Drink 


to your 


business health in cups you sell 


each drink a cup—each cup a sale for 
you and at lowest cost of any cup on the 
market. 


At such prices SALES RESISTANCE 
IS NEGLIGIBLE and our direct ad- 
vertising assistance in your city will get 
immediate results as it is now doing in 








many cities. 







Severe Service or Ground Conditions Are No 


Obstacles to Low-Cost Loading With the 


JEFFREY 


TANKTRED LOADER 


TANKTRED Mounting makes traveling easy over soft 
or uneven ground—without planking. Readily digs 
into hard or compact material, either with a straight 
feed into the pile, or when making a diagonal cut 
without requiring hand shovelers or mechanical de- 
vices to bring material to the buckets. 


Can be equipped with Measuring Hopper for batch 
box loading. 


An easily detachable Scraper Device can be attached, 
making it possible to gather up and load small piles 
or windrows of material, on road bed. 


Capacity of 114 to 2 cubic yards per minute of Sand, 
Gravel, Crushed Stone, Coal, Coke, Cinders, Slag and 


other loose materials. 


Write for full particulars. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


931-99 N. Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


Paper Cup Division 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Burt’s Paper Drinking Cups are made of 
fine white paper, without wax to make 
drinks taste, and are reinforced so hold- 
ers are not necessary. They are kept 
under glass and cannot be wasted or 
soiled before use. 


Cups retail at one fourth cent—dis- 
pensers at five dollars. 
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position where we can go ahead. We have been waiting for 
the gong to ring to make that jump. We think that the gong has 
about struck. 

Stocks on hand with the jobbers of New England are about 
normal. I think quite a number of the larger jobbers have been a 
little doubtful about stocking up ahead in their past experience. 
I am very sure the consuming trade we come in contact with are 
right down to daily or weekly demands. There is very little 
speculative buying in our line, so far as the consumer is concerned. 
Everything, therefore, is ready for a healthy advance. Every little 
pick-up that we get in a line of industry such as the boot and 
shoe or the confectionery, which were also hard hit, with the big 
factors in New England, every little start they make we im- 
mediately feel, showing that they had no reserve to fall back on 
in our line of goods. So I see nothing in the way of preventing a 
steady and legitimate demand for our line of goods. My only hope 
is that they won’t be rushed too hard, they won’t be stampeded, and 
temporary car shortages, and temporary congestions at the mill, 
brought by such stampedes at this time will not rush things so 
hard as to carry them off their feet and rush them to another 
period of speculation. 

The wrapping paper division in New England is in much better 
shape as an organization than we have ever been before. Mr. 
Schoenbucher’s lessons have been taken home, and we have en- 
deavored to co-operate as far as possible with the National Asso- 
ciation. It is Mr. Schoenbucher’s hope that we may clarify our 
methods of bookkeeping, our methods of merchandising. Now the 
New England merchant in the jobbing line, the merchant in the 
paper line, in accordance with the New England characteristic is 
conservative. He does not take so kindly to new ideas as Western 
men do. He goes ahead a little more slowly. He wants to be a 
little surer of his ground, perhaps. He is not willing to take the 
chances. Put it that way. We have been a little backward in 
adopting new methods. I think we are all satisfied that some of 
the old methods are obsolete, and we are now acting in very close 
connection toward overcoming those handicaps we have been labor- 
ing under in the way of ignorant merchandising. That is a broad 
enough term to cover it. I think in the next 12 months we shall 
have a much better report to make as to actual progress made. 
But the decks are clear, and we are ready to go ahead, and have 
started and are on our way. (Applause.) 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard reports from 
different parts of the country. At this time I will ask Mr. Higgins 
if he will kindly present the secretary’s report. 


Mr. CuHarters K. Hiccins: ‘Gentlemen—I can truthfully say 
that I come before this meeting with an unusual amount of en- 
thusiasm. Since the beginning of the meetings an awakened in- 
terest in what we consider to be fundamental principles in the cor- 
rect running of a wrapping paper business have been apparent. We 
are all—and when I say “we” I mean the Executive Committee— 
particularly delighted with the way in which the wrapping paper 
houses are progressing in various localities. 

Last night we had our usual conference dinner. We discussed 
many phases of the business and were told many interesting things 
by mill representatives. I have listed some of those things and 
will touch on them a little later in my report. 


As you know, last year, or after 1920, the mills had plenty of 
wood. So when last year came with the slackened business and 
low-priced wood, they did not buy any. They had plenty piled up in 
their yards. Now, with the rapid increase in business, particularly 
in newsprint, they have to go out and buy wood again at a price 
that is very much higher than they would have had to pay last year. 
I understand that ground wood in some sections is practically out 
of the market today. One mill man told me he was in the market 
for a considerable tonnage and did not know where to get it. 
He was even considering importing ground wood. That may be an 


individual case, and may not be true of all mills, but it certainly 
is of interest. 


We all know that during the railroad strike the freight cars got 
in bad condition, and it does not take any imagination to follow 
out the thought that those cars are still in bad shape. We have 
a very large crop of wheat, and coal is moving, so that there are 
not many cars in some sections. That also may be local, but I 
know of some mills that are having great difficulty in getting in 
their logs, which are already moving, in October, though I under- 
stand logs don’t usually come into the mills until the middle of 
November. In some cases they are finding difficulty in getting cars 
in to bring these logs to the mill. 


Another thing in regard to our general prosperity has been 
touched upon, and that is the money situation, and I will not go 
into it. We all know there is plenty of money to lend just 
now, and wherever that is the situation it is a very strong factor 
in prosperity. When the banks have money they are willing to 
invest in industries it is a very strong indication for an upward 
swing, 


In all my talks with mill men I have yet to find one who seems 
to be in favor of a rapid advance. The question in the minds 
of some of our members seems to be that we may go too fast, 
but I don’t see how we can if all the mills seem to be unanimous 
that they don’t want it. We cannot have an advance unless the 
mills advance, and if the mills don’t want to advance, I don’t see 
why we should worry about that particular phase of the situation. 
I have yet to talk to one who said he would like to see a rapid 
rise. They would all like to see a fair market, but they all 
realize the danger of going up too fast, as they once did not so 
long ago, 

It may interest you to know that at the present the demand for 
newsprint is breaking all records, including the war period. News- 
print by some is considered a barometer for wrapping paper in 
general. Men argue from that that it looks good for wrapping 
paper. You can decide for yourselves whether you believe that is 
a logical argument or not. Doubtless there are some machines 
going on news because of the profit in that particular grade at 
this time. 

About the only unfavorable situation that we can see, is the 
situation of the farmer, who, as Mr. Leslie says, has not received 
proper compensation for his products. The farmer is in a bad 
way, but I heard of a certain economist who predicted next year 
that there would be a shortage of wheat. I don’t know whether 
he is right or not, but we all know there is a great latent demand 
for all food products, especially from foreign countries and the 
only hitch is that they cannot pay for it at this time. If we 
establish credit abroad we shall have ample market for all the 
wheat we can send over. 


I have here the compiled answers to the questionnaire which 
you all received. The answers are compiled from exactly 100 
replies, and I think show a good many things of interest. I will 
first read the question and then the compiled answers. 

1 (a). Are your stocks large, small or normal as of October 1? 

(b) ‘What is the approximate value of your stocks at the market 
prices as of October 1? 

Sixty-three per cent reported that their stocks were what they 
would consider normal for this time of the year. 

The average value in dollars and cents as of October 1 of the 
stocks of 61 members is slightly over $100,000. Twenty-eight per 
cent reported their stocks were larger than what they considered 
normal. Nine per cent reported stocks smaller than normal. 

2. Are you experiencing any difficulty in securing shipments 
from the mills? 

Shipments of kraft paper were slower than that of any other line 
and in some cases there is considerable delay in shipments at this 
time. 
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3. (a) What kind of a market do you anticipate for October, 
November and December? 

(b) What kind for January, February and March? 

In reply to Question 4, 61 per cent advise they expect a firm 
market for October, November and December, 38 per cent expect 
an advanced market and 1 per cent advised they anticipated a weak 
market. ; 

In regard to part “b” in connection with January, February and 
March of next year, 52 per cent reported a firm market, 35 per 
cent a weak market, 1 per cent an advancing market. Twelve per 
cent did not reply. 

4. In your purchases commencing in August have you bought 
for your normal rate of consumption, or have you increased your 
orders with the hope of a speculative profit? If the latter, about 
what per cent did you increase your orders? 

Fifty-four per cent reported their purchases to have been made at 
a normal rate. Forty-six per cent reported they had purchased 
more than they normally were accustomed to. Of these, 25 per 
cent showed an average increase of 26.5 per cent over their normal 
requirements. 

There were a number of firms who reported they had increased 
their purchases about 50 per cent. Also a large number who re- 
ported only a 10 per cent increase. 

As far as you can estimate, do you think your concern will show 
a satisfactory profit for 1922? 

Seventy-eight per cent reported they would make a profit this 
year. 

Seven per cent reported no profit. 

Fifteen per cent, no reply. 

5. Do you consider that 1923 will be a better year for business 
in general than 1922? 

Seventy-eight per cent reported yes. 

Seven per cent, no. 

Fifteen per cent, no reply. 

6. In regard to the replies of question 5 we have considered 
each one of the subquestions on the basis of 100 per cent. 

(a) Fifty-six per cent reported their inability to make a reason- 
able profit on small orders. 

(b) Sixty per cent reported their inability to cut down overhead 
expenses satisfactorily. 

(c) Thirty-seven per cent unable to keep up the desired volume 
of business. 

(d) Nine per cent reported difficulty encountered by direct 
selling of mills. 

(e) Nineteen per cent recognized competition from brokers. 

(f) Sixty-nine per cent, by far the largest majority, said they 
were troubled to a considerable extent by cut-price competition 

Gentlemen, this concludes my report. I thank you for your at- 
tention, 


THE CHAIRMAN: What action do you wish to take on the report 
of the secretary ? 

On motion the report was received and placed on file. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr, Ridgway, will you report on the budget? 


Mr. Wittiam C. Ringway: Reporting for the Board of Direc- 
tors, I desire to say that the board held its meeting yesterday and 
gave careful consideration to a number of matters which come up 
each Fall. They adopted a budget for the coming year, after very 
careful consideration and with the full knowledge of the opinion of 
some that the expenditures of the National Association should 
be reduced. They considered each activity of the association, and 
came to the conclusion that it would be unwise to discontinue any 
of them. They considered the possibility of continuing these activi- 
ties at a decreased cost, but also reached the conclusion that to 
do the work efficiently the money that was now being put into 
each one of the activities was absolutely necessary. They, there- 
fore, adopted a budget which called for an approximate expenditure 
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of $48,000 this coming year. That is a little over $2,000 less than 
the budget for the past year. 

They next considered the question of the assessment for dues, 
and, of course, they had.to produce an assessment which would 
meet that budget. However, they decided to follow the same plan 
which has been in existence for four years, and to use the same 
schedule of assessment based on capital ratings, and that the capital 
ratings on which the assessment was based for this year should be 
those of this year. 

There had been some suggestion that the statistics now being 
gathered by the association be discontinued, as one of the means 
for saving money. As a matter of fact, the board was firmly of 
the opinion that those statistics were extremely valuable, and it 
has only been because of hard times in the past fifteen months 
that greater efforts have not been made to enlist a greater number 
of the members in the reports of these statistics generally. 

In order to show to the non-reporting member what he would 
get in the way of statistics if he did report, it was decided to send 
to all members the monthly charts which are now being issued to 
those who report their statistics, between now and the April meet- 
ing. It is the hope of the board that through that a large number 
of the members not now reporting will be induced to report. 
These reports will be issued, as I say, each month to all members, 
regardless of whether you report or not, between now and April, 
but at that time I think undoubtedly that privilege will be with- 
drawn and granted only to those who do report. It is our inten- 
tion between now and the first of April to issue a number of 
pamphlets or leaflets or instruction to show how easy it is to get 
those figures, just how it can be done in the different classes of 
houses that may be included in our membership, and I have no 
doubt that by the study of these charts, together with a realization 
of the easy method by which the figures can-be compiled, that in 
April we shall have at least double the number willing to report 
from then on. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the secretary 
on the budget. 

Mr. BLacMAN: I move it be accepted and placed on file. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is not necessary, Mr. Ridgway says, but 
as long as it has been moved, I will put the motion. 

The motion prevailed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are most fortunate this after- 
noon in having with us a man who has for the past three months 
or more been traveling through the pulp and paper manufacturing 
districts of Europe, and who has kindly consented to talk to us, 
and I take pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Baker, the secretary 
of the American Pulp and Paper Association. (Applause. ) 

Dr. HucH P. Baker: Mr. President and members of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association: It is always a privilege to meet 
with this branch of the paper industry, your branch of the paper 
industry. In the two years and a half that I have been with the 
paper industry, I have had a growing feeling that you merchants 
are a tremendously important phase of our great industry here in 
this country, and that there is need of our working more closely 
together in the building up of our industry. I say “building up,” 
because I believe we are still down in the first story, and we have 
a superstructure to erect. We have a great opportunity to go 
forward in the development of this industry of ours. 

It is a little difficult for me to try to tell you of the experiences 
of the past three months in Sweden and Finland, and touching 
slightly upon Norway and Czecho-Slovakia, partly because I am 
going to try and tell a different phase of the story tomorrow at 
the luncheon, and some of you men—I hope many of you—will be 
there to hear the other two speakers. But I thought in relating 
the experiences to you today that I would try and cover one phase 
of it, and tomorrow cover different phases. 

In attempting to describe conditions which one finds in Europe 
today you must appreciate, as was pointed out by one of the 
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speakers last night, that Europe is in a very unsettled condition, 
that conditions are abnormal, and that the governments and the 
people are functioning today very differently from the way they 
would function in normal times, and that what one sees today may 
be a very different picture from what one would see six months 
from now. 

Europe is getting back slowly to better times. Conditions in 
Scandinavia are fairly normal. The people there are more like 
our own people, they are more nearly American than the people 
elsewhere in Continental Europe. I am not referring to Great 
Britain, of course, but the methods pursued by those people in 
handling their business are much like ours, and they are looking 
at world conditions much as we are looking at them. 

To appreciate the way in which a Scandinavian looks at his 
industry, looks at the manufacture and merchandising of paper, we 
must stop just a minute and get the background against which those 
people have been working or against which you can paint a picture 
of the conditions under which they are working. You must appre- 
ciate the handicap of history and of custom and of class distinction 
against which those people are working, and it is a handicap. I 
think sometimes that when our people come over here to America, 
or when foreigners come now in a sense they wipe the slate 
clean and start all over again, and they forget that handi- 
cap of history, of class and social distinction under which they 
have labored on the other side. And, of course, this background of 
class distinction—and there is marked class distinction in these 
countries, even though every one of them has a socialistic govern- 
ment today, and even though the people individually are 
exceedingly Democratic, nevertheless there is a class distinction 
which we do not appreciate in this country at all, and, of course, 
their background, their history, their customs, bearing down on 
them is a burden, and it determines their form of government. And 
in considering the development of an industry, and considering 
our own industry and the activities of our own association, we 
go back squarely up against the government in our activities, either 
hedged in by the government, or helped by the government, as it 
may be. Then we must appreciate the fact that the Scandinavian 
pulp and paper mill has been built for a different purpose from 
the American pulp and paper mill. The Scandinavian mill has 
been built for export business and the American for domestic 
business. That is the way I would look at it, and I may say as a 
sidelight on this thing that I am giving you my own observations. 
My own observations may be incomplete and imperfect, but you 
will have to take them for what they are worth. The Scandinavian, 
in developing his mill for a foreign market, has studied his foreign 
market. He has studied the people whom he seeks to serve, and the 
result of it is that the average Scandinavian manufacturer has a 
world vision in a sense. He sees beyond the boundaries of his own 
country; he appreciates the problems of the customer, where in 
very many cases our manufacturers, unfortunately, do not see 
beyond the boundary of their mill or the boundary of the country, 
and they do not have a world vision. 

Another thing, Scandinavia is more nearly in the hands of a com- 
paratively few men in each of the different countries. 
ernment is handled by a few men after all. Ours is to a certain 
extent. A Socialistic member in Sweden and the head of the 
richest banking family in Sweden, represented in this country by 
the Swedish Minister, controls Sweden. I believe I am not stating 
the thing incorrectly. There is less of that narrow control in 
Finland, because in Finland we have the very interesting condition 
of a small group of Swedes—men of Swedish extraction—probably 

15 or 18 per cent of the population of Finland—and the population 
of Finland is smaller than that of the city of New York—control- 
ing the industries and controling practically the business of Finland. 
They are the intelligentsia, the cultured people, educated people. 
And then we have 85 per cent Finnish race. Finland is just born as 
a nation. A year or two old. They are very conscious of their 
newness, and they have a keen nationalistic feeling and they are 
doing all sorts of things to impress that feeling upon their own 
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people and on the world. Some things are foolish and some wise. 
One foolish thing is that they are trying to put the terrible Finnish 
language everywhere through Finland, rather than using more of 
the Swedish, which is more or less a common language throughout 
Scandinavia. The Finns impress me as being rather more aggres- 
sive than any one of the other three groups. Possibly out of neces- 
sity. The Finns have gone through a terrific experience in freeing 
themselves from the control of the Reds and getting their govern- 
ment on its feet and getting their government back to a normal 
condition. 

A Finnish gentleman sat at the supper table last night, manager 
of the company mills in Finland. I was entertained at his house. 
His mill had-been in the hands of the Reds. The entire adminis- 
trative force of the mill had been murdered by the Reds. Some of 
the property was destroyed, and still he has his mill back in pretty 
good condition and turning out good product. 

When the story of the recovery from the war is told, if it is 
told from the standpoint of the production of merchandising goods, 
Finland is going to occupy an important place, because of the 
way in which, with her normal markets in Russia and the Baltic 
Straits absolutely gone, she has turned and made new markets in 
Great Britain and through France into Spain and in America, and 
in my opinion she is going to hold those markets against other 
Scandinavian competition and against our own competition. By 
necessity those people have been driven together and are working 
together as no other group of paper manufacturers in the world, in 
my opinion through necessity. If we faced a similar crisis we 
would be working together effectively, much more effectively than 
we are working today. 

Of course, in speaking of the Government of Finland, we must 
appreciate that all of those governments are socialistic, decidedly 
socialistic. Sweden is a closed shop. So is Finland to a certain 
extent. And the tendency on the part of those socialistic govern- 
ments is to cater to common labor, and to level down to common 
labor to a considerable extent, because common labor is in the 
saddle, in the labor organization whereas with us we assume 
skilled labor is in control, and the governments have begun under- 
takings that would be considered very socialistic with us, such as 
the building of saw mills. All af them undertake very great public 
works. As pointed out by ex-Governor Lowden last night, in 
speaking of Germany and Belgium and other countries, Scandinavia 
began great public works not because they were needed, but because 
they wanted to take up the slack unemployment and to keep the 
communistic dogma from spreading. And, of course, the burden 
of support of that kind of work fell upon industry and the industries 
are paying a very heavy tax. I think if our paper industry was 
paying proportionately as heavy a tax as the paper industries of 
Scandinavia we would be groaning a good deal more than we are 
about the tax situation. 

Saw mills are being built by those governments. Sweden already 
has built one Government mill, and two others are prepared to 
enter into direct competition with the private saw mill man. Pos- 
sibly the picture should be drawn more effectively for the indus- 
tries in this country. We may be headed somewhat in that direc- 
tion, and we should profit by the experience of those people over 
there. You cannot consider the paper industry, the pulp and paper 
industry of Scandinavia, without considering the question of the 
forest and the practice of forestry. I am not going to get around 
on this tangent of the forest and forestry even though I am for it. 

But you cannot consider, you cannot draw any picture of the pulp 
and paper industry in Scandinavia, without some reference to the 
forest and the way they are handling those forests. The pulp 
manufacturer in Scandinavia looks at his mill through the forest. 
The American paper manufacturer looks at the forest through his 
mill. You talk, as we did in a great many cases, to people re- 
garding the status of this particular operation or that, and in every 
case where we talk with a Swede or a Norwegian or a Finn, in 
every case—for instance, we would take the Kameni or we would 
take the Krumfurts or any one of the mills over there, in every 
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case, the first comeback would be the statement of the amount of 
forest land owned by the particular organization, and the amount of 
timber which that organization might be expected to secure regu- 
larly from that timberland. You would come first to the buildings 
and finally to the financial standing of the people making up those 
organizations. You talk to an American about the standing of a 
mill and immediately he comes at you with a statement as to the 
plant of the mill, its capacity, its condition, and then a great deal 
about the financial standing of the men making up the operation or 
entering into the organization. 

Now, what I am getting at is this, that the Scandinavian has 
gone at this matter of the production of pulp and paper in the 
right way. He is basing all of his activities upon a reasonably 
permanent supply of raw material, and it gives him a confidence 
in his industry, and it makes for permanency. 

I could not help being impressed wherever I went with that idea 
of permanency. That the paper industry of Scandinavia is building 
not for today or for tomorrow, but for all time, so far as the 
world’s market is concerned. The average American manufacturer 
has it pretty carefully figured out as to about where he is going 
to realize on his investment and plant and so forth, just about how 
long it will take him to get out from under and retire, as he would 
like to retire. That is, there is not the feeling of permanency in 
the paper and pulp manufacturing industry in this country that 
you sense constantly among the Scandinavians, and it is something 
that we have got to give some thought to, I believe, if we are 
interested in the permanency of the paper industry in America. 

Now, everyone of those Scandinavian states are forest states. 
Norway has less forest than the other two countries. I am includ- 
ing Finland in my description of Scandinavian countries. In Nor- 
way 23 per cent is covered with forest, but today she is not pro- 
ducing as much wood as she needs. Before the war she exported 
a considerable amount of pulp because she could buy wood from 
the Baltic states. Today she cannot buy as much, and I think she 
is going to get into the pulp market much less aggressively and 
focus her entire attention on paper. Labor is cheap, they are good 
managers, and they are going to lay paper down here pretty 
cheaply in my opinion. In Sweden over 50 per ‘cent is forest, a 
forest that is giving good crops, just as good crops as agricultural 
land in this country well handled would give. The Swedes have 
gone further than the other Scandinavian states in the handling of 
forestry. ‘What is forestry other than the handling of forests to 
give wood? They are getting constant production. They are in- 
creasing production from their forests. Swedep is not so much 
a forest country as Finland. Finland has over 60 per cent of her 
area in forests, and her general standard of education is not as 
high as in Sweden, and it is probable that Sweden will continue to 
supply wood to others for a longer period of time than Finland, 
continue to supply us with pulp for a longer period of time, because 
there will be less of a development of paper making. 

A very interesting movement is going on in those countries. If | 
can sense the thing at all, beginning with Norway and going east- 


ward the tendency has been to cut down the amount of export of- 


raw material. Formerly Norway exported a good deal of wood. 
She has practically cut that out, a little, not much. She is going to 
export less pulp. She 1s going to export more manufactured prod- 
ucts. Going easward into Sweden, Sweden has been the woodyard 
of Europe for years and years, and yet Sweden is beginning to 
export less of what they call wood goods, going to Great Britain 
and France and to Continental Europe. They have come to use 
the wood now in the manufacture of pulp, and the interesting thing 
is that almost every pulp man in Sweden has a saw mill developed 
in connection with it, and the waste from his mill is usually taken 
by overhead carrier over to the grind mill, and there made into 
pulp. There is very little waste. They are conserving where we 
are wasting to a considerable extent. But they are now exporting 
pulp to a considerable extent. There was a persistent rumor in 
Sweden, as we talked to the Swedish manufacturers, to this effect: 





“Why should we be sending you our raw material? Why should 
not we put in paper machines and manufacture that raw material 
here and compete with you in paper?’ And I think that is the 
tendency. 

As you get down into Finland, it will be a longer time before 
they come to the manufacture of paper in excess of the manufacture 
of pulp. And, finally, you have Russia to the eastward. Nobody 
knows when Russia will get straightened out. Ten years, possibly 
fifteen. We were within fifteen miles of Russia, but could find 
out less about it there than we could in New York. Russia has a 
greater mass of uneducated people, and Russia is going to become 
the woodyard of Europe, rather than the Scandinavian countries. 
So, in my opinion, the tendency is to the production of more pulp 
and more paper rather than less. 

A question that was asked me a good many times, or suggested, 
overcut their forests during the war, and whether they were going 
before we went over, was the question as to whether the Swedes 
to be able to maintain the natural development of their industry, 
increase the amount of pulp and paper, or whether, because of an 
overcut during the war, they would have to decrease. Well, 
Sweden made lots of money during the war. It came easy and 
went easy. I don’t think they are better off than they were before, 
and they overcut their forests to some extent. 

A very interesting thing to me as a forester was that the forester 
for the government thinks they overcut some, but the forester for 
the pulp manufacturers and all of those companies in Sweden have 
their own forester—says, “We did not overcut.” Anyhow, I am 
convinced that Sweden and Finland can cut more wood out of 
their forests than they are cutting today and, therefore, produce 
more pulp and paper than less, and they are going to come into 
the world market with more pulp and more paper than they had 
in the past. 

There are certain advantages which the Scandinavian has over 
us, and it is in these advantages that we are interested, I believe, 
because there is where he can beat us on price. They can lay 
pulp and paper down here cheaper than we can afford to manufac- 
ture it in some places. Common labor is 50 per cent less than it is 
with us, in Scandinavia. In Finland it is even less. A great marty 
women work in Finland, a surprising number. It seemed that 
there barefooted, big, strong women were working everywhere. 
Those women were working, many of them, for five cents an hour. 
Of course, they have an eight-hour day, every one of them have, 
and it is in force,‘and probably there are more workers, a larger 
number of people working, than there would be in our mill, but 
labor is, generally speaking, common labor, is 50 per cent lower 
than with us. Skilled labor would be from 25 to 30 per cent less. 
There is one way they have an advantage over us in the manufac- 
ture-of pulp and paper. 

The second way they have an advantage over us is in the cost of 
transportation. Our mills are paying a good deal of money to 
bring the wood from the forest to the mill. If pulp wood today 
is worth $11 or $12 or $13 on the siding—and I am not far off in 
the value of it—then it will cost on the average at the mill, $17, 
$18, $19 or $20. I am not far off on that. Now, we are bringing 
more and more of the wood by rail, less by driving floats. Sweden 
is very advantageously located in the way of getting the wood 
from the forests down to the mill. If you look at Sweden you 
will see all the large rivers rise in that high land between Norway 
and Sweden, that ridge that extends from Scotland northward, and 
the waters run eastward into the Gulf of Bothnia, and many of 
those mills are cutting timbers up in the mountains of Norway, 
putting the logs in the river and floating them down to the east 
coast of Sweden at a very low expense. Traveling is very in- 
expensive. 

Then another thing. Many of those mills are located on rivers— 
and there are some splendid rivers near Stockholm, flowing into 
the Gulf of Bothnia, where these mills are located. Ocean-going 
steamers can come right up through the gulf and dock at the mills, 
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and it costs them less to ship a ton of pulp from that district to 
New York than it costs us to ship a ton of pulp from New York 
to Buffalo. Their ocean-going charges are less. Their freights 
are high. Where they have to depend upon freight they have to pay 
proportionately higher. So they have in the cost of transportation 
an advantage. 

Another thing that is of advantage to them has come about by 
force of necessity. They have learned how to save waste. They 
are more careful than we are. They have been forced to it. Take, 
for instance, Kraft pulp, where we use 500 pounds of salt cake 
to the ton, their average is something like 300 pounds. So they 
are using 250 pounds of sulphur where we usually use more. And 
they are using Gulf sulphur from our own Gulf of Mexico, but the 
ocean-going charges are very low, and they can use it down there 
pretty nearly as cheaply as we can, and they use less of it. Not 
only do they use less raw material, but they carry the saving of 
waste to a greater length than we do. In most cases, there is a 
saw mill in connection with the pulp mill. The larger timbers go 
through the saw mill. Slabs, etc., are carried over to the mill to 
be made into pulp, and many of the mills manufacture alcohol in 
large quantities. Finland now has prohibition, in force with them 
about the same as it is with us. The Government has shut down 
the alcohol mills and bought them out. In some instances the Gov- 
ernment still owns them, and in some instances they have sold them 
back to the manufacturers to be used for other purposes. Norway 
is also supposed to be dry. Sweden has a form of prohibition, and 
I think they handle it in a fairly satisfactory way in Sweden. But 
they joked in Sweden about the way the Swedes were manufactur- 
ing alcohol and sending it down to Germany, where it was worked 
over and loaded into sailing vessels and sent into Norway. So the 
Swedes were supplying the Norwegians with alcohol. But their 
methods of manufacture are excellent. 

Now, another think where they had the advantage of us is that, 
generally speaking, the technical men in mills in the mills in 
Scandinavia know more about manufacturing processes elsewhere 
in the world than our technical men know. I was amazed to go 
into mill after mill and find that the technical man spoke English 
and had been in America and worked in our pulp mills and knew 
what we were making and what we wanted, and kept in close 
touch with our processes. It would be a tremendous advantage to 
the manufacturer and indirectly to you if we could send groups of 
our technical men to Scandinavia every year and get in closer 
touch with the way that they are manufacturing pulp and mer- 
chandising it as well. 

I won’t say that their technical men are any better than ours. 
I doubt if they are. I don’t believe any European people have 
the ingenuity of the Yankee. I think our men, as a rule, are well 
trained. But he has far more control. They are sold to the 
technical man, and you will find technical men in all their organiza- 
tions all the way from the forest, all down through the merchandis- 
ing processes. We have a period of depreciation in this country, 
when the manufacturer feels that he must scrap something, and he 
turns to his technical department or his wood department, and he 
scraps those. He did it in this last period of depression. He is 
going to come back to the use of these technical men. But under 
greater necessity, with a greater depression, and with a necessity 
that those Scandinavian countries have been faced with to secure 
the market and hold it, we would not scrap our technical department 
or our woodland department, we would strengthen them, just as 
they did. 

So long as we had to go through a period of depression I wish 
it might be so severe that we might protect those activities which 
are going to be more and more to us as the years pass. 

I spoke of the way in which the Government controls industry 
over there, that they are socialistic, that they are controlling in- 
dustry. The government allows the formation of organizations, of 
unions, for manufacturing, for merchandising, which our anti- 


trust laws prohibit very distinctly. We cannot organize in certain 





ways. We cannot discuss prices. 
cannot limit territory. 


We cannot limit production. We 
We understand we cannot and don’t do it. 
But over there the government favors those very activities and it 
has helped the Scandinavians tremendously in competing in the 
world’s market with other countries because their government favors 
just the same things that our government forbids under the anti- 
trust law. I am not going to discuss the right or wrong of it, 
but such close union may be harmful at times. The Swedes had 
a very effective organization for the selling of pulp, and naturally 
with such a close union the tendency was when the depression 
came to hold on and hold up the price, and they did that very 
thing, and they held on too long, in my opinion. Along came the 
banks and said: ‘You have got to liquidate, got to have some 
money.” And they liquidated, with the result that there has been 
a lot of Swedish pulp sold in this country last summer below the 
cost of production in Sweden. So such a close union may be a 
boomerang at times, as it was in that particular case, I believe. 
But this close union, allowed them by the government, closely 
organized association has been a great help to them in merchandis- 
ing, and I really think we have a good deal to learn from the 
Scandinavians in the merchandising of pulp and paper. Perhaps 
not so much with pulp as with paper. You know how the Finns 
are represented in the selling of pulp in this country. They are 
organized better than the Swedes. But they have learned, as other 
European countries have learned, to take care of excess production, 
and they would not be producing much if they were producing 
for domestic consumption. Their mills are built to satisfy the 
foreign market, and because they are so built they have gone into 
the countries where they propose to sell their paper and have 
studied the needs of the people, and have made a definite effort and 
are making a definite effort to supply those needs. Now, sometimes 
we get paper laid down from abroad that does not satisfy our needs 
at all. We got 10,000 tons from a Norwegian pulp mill laid down 
in San Francisco, which they cannot use. But I think that is an 
exception. I think, generally speaking, the Scandinavians are mak- 
ing a much more careful study of the foreign markets than we are, 
and in the next ten years, I believe, the manufacturer and merchant 
also is going to be ready to spend a great deal more money and 
time in studying foreign markets. If in 1920 we could sell $90,000,- 
000 worth of puip and paper to foreign markets, and if in 1921 we 
could sell over $50,000,000 worth of pulp and paper, as we did, then 
certainly our foreign business is worth something, and I cannot 
understand why the paper industry has held back and paid so 
little attention to the foreign market, and refused to consider that 
the foreign market after all is a very important part of their 
market. As I say, I believe we are going to give much greater 
consideration to the foreign market, and I believe we should get 
better acquainted with the Scandinavians and their methods. I 
should like to see groups of manufacturers and merchants make 
regular trips to Scandinavia. It is much more common for their 
manufacturers and merchants to come over here than it is for 
us to go over there. We have something to learn from them, and 
. am going to do everything that I can, as long as I am with the 
manufacturers, to see that our manufacturers do get better ac- 
quainted with the Scandinavians. We are going to face very keen 
competition from them without a doubt. They are going to produce 
more pulp and paper than they have in the past. They are going 
to compete with you much more effectively than they have in the 
past. Necessity forces it. Possibly that very competition is going 
to assist us in being a little considerate not only in meeting their 
competition, but going out into the world market and making our- 
selves felt in the world paper market. 

I don’t know that I have given you very much of a picture of 
conditions over there. It seems to me that possibly if I just 
sketched the thing and as I have, referring to the ways in which 
they are able to compete with us, that you could from that picture 
make a comparison of their own conditions that might be of some 
interest to you at least. It would be out of place for me to take 
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your time to go into a discussion of the individual mills, the equip- 
ment of those mills, the way in which they are handled, or of 
the men. Those men in the industry on the other side are just 
about the same kind of men as you and I are. They have been 
brought up in much the same way and have had much the same 
experience. They are keen and aggressive and anxious for their 
own success, the success of their industry and the success of their 
country. And all the way along, with the background I referred 
to in the beginning, with the keen competition they face among 
themselves, they are going to be more aggressive in the future 
than they have been in the past. Just one word, and that by way 
of digression, before I stop talking. You have heard a great deal 
about the way in which Americans are looked at in Europe. Gov- 
ernor Lowden touched upon it last night, and there has been a 
little going on in the papers in New York as the result of the re- 
turn of the son of a former president of ours—former President of 
the United States. We thought he was abused by certain people on 
the other side. Mr. Sisson and I, who made this trip through 
some five or six countries, never saw anything that was not fair 
to us. We were always met in a friendly way. Of course, we 
had some difficulties with languages and with their conditions, but 
we were not invited over there, we went ourselves, and it was 
our business to get along with those conditions. Every one of those 
countries is having trouble with its transportation system, and 
Europe has simply been overrun with American tourists the past 
year, and, unfortunately, a good many of those tourists, or some of 
them, at least, have gotten the idea that as soon as they came to 
Europe it ought to cost them about one-tenth as much to live 
as it does here, and they are angry if they don’t find, that situation. 
It does cost much less to live there than it does here. In Austria 
I was ashamed to pay so little for my living as I did pay. It was 
an outrage in a sense that we could go over and buy what we 
bought for so littlke money, but, so far as finding anything but 
courtesy, we did not see it. Once in a while you would find some 
fellow who was unsympathetic or a hoodlum. You men who have 
traveled over the United States back and forth, have not you 
seen such men in our own hotels or on our own trains? And 
you are going to see them everywhere you go, and you see them 
in Europe, but, generally speaking, I think that the people over 
there are friendly to us. They are anxious to know about our con- 
ditions, and a lot more are anxious to get over here. Especially 
down in through Germany and Austria they would like to come 
here. It is a question whether we ought to have them or not. 
But we were received in a splendid way in Sweden and Finland. 
We did not see much of Norway. We talked with manufacturers 
in Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. But everywhere we were re- 
ceived with courtesy and it cost us very much less to travel and 
live over there than it costs to travel and live in this country. 

I am glad of this opportunity to talk in a very informal way 
to you about the situation. I don’t know that I have brought 
anything to you that is worth your time, but I have described 
briefly what I saw. In conclusion, I want to say what I have 
said before, that we are going to have keener competition 
with Scandinavia. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCLeLttanp: Could you give us an idea of the average 
machines over there? 

Dr. BAKER: I am not a technical paper manufacturer. If Mr. 
Sisson were here he could answer the question better than I 
can. The machines generally are similar, not as wide, and 
they do not run as fast. We saw no machines that run as fast 
as Our newer news print machines. We saw them running 
six hundred feet. Possibly that is the most we saw. We did 
not see any machines as wide as some of our machines. They 
are conservative. They change less rapidly than we do, and 
while the mills are very efficient, they put in new machinery 
with greater reluctance than we do. They are less likely to 
scrap something and buy something new than we are. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the very interesting 
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and most instructive talk of Dr. Baker, and I will ask you as 
an expression of your appreciation to give him a rising vote of 
thanks. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have some more that will be 
very interesting to you and I will now ask Mr. Schoenbucher 
to make his report. 

Mr, N. A. SCHOENBUCHER: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am 
going to operate under a handicap, for two reasons: First, be- 
cause after listening to that beautiful picture, that interesting 
address that Dr. Baker gave, with which my picture compares 
about as the cubist art does to ordinary art, and also because I 
had some pamphlets or leaflets printed which I expected would 
be here for this meeting and that I could talk from and to. 
I left New York about ten days ago, and sent two wires, but 
the forms are not here, so I shall have to get along without 
them. 

I would like to first get a little bit closer to all of you men, 
so you will consider me as one of you, because I am really on 
your payroll, and if I say anything that appears as though I 
were speaking from this point to you men, I trust it will not 
be misunderstood. 

The situation in the merchandising of wrapping paper re- 
minds me very much of a situation right near my home. There 
is an old road that leads from one part of Staten Island, from 
the north part to the southern part. It finally runs into Amboy 
Road. Many years ago Amboy Road went over the railroad 
at a place called Cook’s Crossing. There were many accidents 
there and mishaps, so that the direction of the road was 
changed, the grade crossing was removed, but there is a sign 
still standing at the intersection of the old and the new road, 
that says “This Way to Tottenville, Seven Miles.” The sign 
has been pointing that way for 20 years, but the traffic flows in 
the other direction, and thousands of people pass that sign, 
paying no attention to it. 

Methods of doing business have unquestionably changed dur- 
ing the last 30 or 40 years, or possibly 15 or 20. Gradually 
one by one various kinds of commodities have gone from the 
barter and trade proposition onto some sort of a definite 
monetary value basis, that having established a certain monetary 
value, the producer and the distributor are building a certain 
service or a certain quality into that article to represent some- 
thing near its value less a fair profit. All articles were sold at 
one time as wrapping paper is sold today. Many articles are 
not sold today as wrapping paper is today. Therefore, the one 
we cannot change usually represents progress, particularly if 
they go over a long period of time. In the retail business it was 
at one time customary, as we all know, to sell shoes and cloth- 
ing and everything else on a barter and trade proposition, and 
the shrewdest buyer bought sometimes below cost, and the 
man who placed implicit confidence in the merchandiser of that 
article had to pay double or a third more, to pay for the deficit 
created by the sharp buyer. 

Conditions have changed. Many articles are being sold on a 
different basis, a sounder basis, which has brought about a con- 
dition that makes business in those kinds of industries a much 
more desirable business to be in. If we had a chance of operat- 
ing under some vague, unintelligent scheme of doing things 
and operating at the same profit on an intelligent basis I think 
that as between the two we would chose the latter rather than 
the former. 

The situation in the merchandising of wrapping paper ap- 
pears to be something like this. In the first place, we all 
recognize the fact that you cannot afford to sell a man 250 
pounds of paper at the ton price. The proportionate cost of 
distribution runs much higher in proportion as the sale de- 
creases in value, because there are certain definite and fixed 
charges which only. diminish to a very small percentage as the 
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value of that sale decreases, and you men whose gross earnings 
really represent the difference between what you pay for your 
product and what you sell it for must get a proportionately 
higher price for a sale of 250 pounds than you do for a sale of 
one ton because the expense properly chargeable to the former 
sale is proportionately greater than the expense of the latter 
sale. 

Now, you men generally recognize that, but there does not 
seem to be any clear, concise, definite idea of just exactly where 
these changes occur, where changes in price difference should 
properly be applied. We all know if we were going to work 
out a mathematical formula on the cost of doing business, if a 
man were going to price his own goods on the basis of the 
cost of distributing them mathematically you would have to 
change with every cent. A sale of a dollar would cost you so 
much, and a sale of a dollar and one cent would cost you so 
much more. That is not practical, Then to work on the basis 
where you have no clear conception in your own mind of the 
differential between one pound and one ton, or you may have 
some conception and someone else inay have a different con- 
ception, under such a condition you cannot have anything else 
than chaos. There is no possible way out of it. In attempting 
to determine the cost of doing business in the wrapping paper 
business a person who analyzes that situation constantly runs 
into that same situation, that it is a very difficult thing to put 
down on paper figures which are definite enough to lead to 
definite conclusions as to where you make a profit and where 
you lose money on a particular quantity of sale. 

There are two motives that govern a man in selling mer- 
chandise at we will say, seven cents, when someone else sells 
that particular article at eight cents. Assuming that eight cents 
is a fair value, the one motive is self-defense and the other 
motive is self-interest. When a man sells an article at a price 
which he knows is below cost, in order to get an order, he 
does that from self-interest. Either he expects to benefit by 
getting into the good graces of the buyer or else by injuring 
his competitor. Therefore, the motive is self-interest. If a 
merchant will recognize in his own figures that his self-interest 
lies in a different direction, that his self-interest lies in a direc- 
tion which is directly opposite, then the motive of self-interest 
will disappear, and with the motive of self-interest disappear- 


ing there will be no motive for self-defense, because those who 


meet those conditions in self-defense would not find those con- 
ditions to meet. 

The need for each man carrying his own record—and it 
doesn’t take very much work, and it doesn’t take very much 
money to do this—to my mind is very great in the wrapping 
paper business. I believe that the chaotic conditions that exist 
in practically every market that I know of in the United States 
are caused by the fact that no two men see the same picture in 
the same way. 

Now, what are the remedies for these things. 
to the matter of salesman’s compensation. Consider, for a 
minute, the matter of salesman’s compensation. I believe it has 
a greater effect in the competitive relations between wrapping 
paper merchants, and it has a greater effect in determining 
whether you operate at profit or a loss than any other single 
factor I can think of. 

Another factor is the policy upon which houses operate. 
Eight years ago—perhaps further back than that, or more re- 
cently, it was the habit and custom of each merchant to give 
his salesmen invoice cost price, or going further back, possi- 
bly twenty years ago, the invoice cost price, and permitting the 
salesman to use his own judgment as to what a profitable sale 
represents. After some experience along that line, which was 
found to be unsatisfactory, somebody somewhere started to 
add a percentage for cartage, so that for a great many years 
the cost represented the invoice price plus the cartage in, and 
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that basis of determining the minimum at which a man should 
accept an order lasted for a long time. Now, if we wait as 
long to recognize the other elements of cost as we have to 
recognize the cartage in relation that cartage bears to the total 
expense it will be about 250 years before the wrapping paper 
merchants really recognize that there is something else besides 
“cartage in” expense. As a matter of fact, cartage in represents 
on an average about one twenty-fifth of the expense, and yet 
we have been talking about cartage that our cost is the in- 
voice cost plus the cartage. Perhaps the reason that cartage 
was considered was because it is the first expense that occurs 
when the paper leaves the railroad platform, and as I say, if we 
wait as long to recognize the other factors of expense and stay 
with each one as long as with cartage, it will be about 250 
years before we reach a point where we recognize the other 
elements of expense. 

In the last few years—I believe there has been more of it 
during the last year and a half—many houses have changed 
those policies. I daresay if a poll were taken that possibly 
half of the men who distribute wrapping paper consider the 
various elements of expense that make up the service rendered 
on the distribution of paper in various quantities, and determin- 
ing upon a selling price for their own organization based on 
their own results, and the salesman selling from that selling 
price has no discretion whatever. So that progress is being 
made in putting wrapping paper on the same basis as other 
commodities, viz., that a given sale represents the merchandise, 
plus service rendered on that sale, plus a fair profit. 

In considering the matter of compensation of salesmen— 
there is nothing official about this, I just want to report certain 
observations I have made. You have heard Mr. Blackman 
speak about compensating salesmen on a net profit basis. He 
has read several papers on the subject, and it is very interest- 
ing to note that there are houses in different parts of the country 
who are coming to that basis of compensating their salesmen. 
That, instead of as in the old days taking the merchandise cost 
of the goods plus cartage, the theory under that plan is to take 
the merchandise cost plus ultimately all of the expense that that 
particular order incurs, the service rendered on that order, and 
determine that as the cost price, and then determine the sales- 
man’s compensation from that point. I daresay there is hardly 
one city that does not have several houses who now compensate 
their salesmen on that basis. And while the change from the 
net profit basis, which has been most common, to this basis 
usually takes a period of time, in order to educate the sales- 
man that this plan is sound and fair to both him and the house, 
the fact remains that the practice is growing. 

During the past ten days there has been held what, to my 
mind, at least, has been the most unique and impressive meet- 
ings I think that have ever been held within this association. 
Of course, my experience does not go back very far, and per- 
haps I am mistaken, but last Tuesday in the city of Pittsburgh 
there was a meeting held at which everyone selling paper or 
directing the sale of wrapping paper in Pittsburgh was present. 
In other words, a very small house, a man who is not eligible 
to membership in the association of salesmen and the heads of 
the houses. There were eighty-five present at that meeting, and 
the discussion was confined entirely to the cost of doing busi- 
ness on various quantities of paper. Why you cannot possibly 
make a profit in selling 250 pounds of paper at the legitimate 
ton price. On Thursday night in the city of Cleveland we had 
a similar meeting to the one Mr. Resch told you of. There 
were somewhere between 140 and 150 present. Every factor, 
every influence, and the head of every sales force, large and 
small, attended that meeting, which lasted from 7:30 to 11:00. 
I do not believe that was a compliment to me because the 
majority of ‘those individuals’ never ‘heard of me, but’'the fact 
that it is possible to get such a number of men in any one 
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market together on any one night to listen for four and a half 
hours to such a dry subject as the cost of doing business is 
very encouraging. 

During the next four or five months, I hope to spend most 
of my time among the wrapping paper merchants, one of the 
reasons being that during the past four months I have spent 
perhaps three-quarters of my time among the fine paper mer- 
chants, and possibly only one-third among the wrapping paper 
merchants. ; 

I hope you gentlemen will bear in mind and remember that 
when we get together here we seem to be at one place, we 
are at one place, but when we go home, we go in different direc- 
tions, and this country is a pretty large place. It is about three 
thousand miles from coast to coast and about fifteen hundred 
miles from the lakes to the gulf, and it is humanly impossible 
for me to get around to see everyone within a very long period 
of time. There are only about 250 actual working days in the 
year, and counting the time it takes to travel and some reason- 
able amount of time I can spend with my own family it would 
take me four years to get around and spend one day with each 
merchant. So that there is a sufficient amount of self-interest 
in every man, whether he be in business, whether he be a pro- 
fessional man, or whatever he may do, whether he live on a 
fixed income, there is a sufficient self-interest in every man to 
make it worth his while to pay particular attention to these 
facts and that we study very carefully the marginal sale, the 
point at which profits cease and losses begin. And if every 
man will do his own share, if every merchant in the local as- 
sociations will spend as much time and the same amount of 
energy and skill and selling effort in selling his competitor that 
his policies are wrong and unsound and unfair, in a fair and 
legitimate way; if he will spend as much time and skill in doing 
that as he will when he comes up against a low price on a car- 
load of paper, in that instance he sells perhaps one customer 
at a very slim margin, and if there is in each market an effort 
made to aid in the education or enlightenment of those who 
have not taken the time or have not seen the importance of the 
thing, those efforts and that skill will pay far greater dividends 
and put the business on a far sounder basis on which we can 
all do business. 

I don’t know that I have said anything that may prompt any 
questions but if there are I will be very glad to stand here and 
answer them. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Has anyone any questions to ask? If so here 
is your opportunity. 

Mr. Warp: I would like to sound a note of warning here. I 
have been very much interested in Mr. Schoenbucher’s work, 
and I would like to point out to you that the success of his 
work is going to be on the installation that you gentlemen make. 
Now, this salesman’s compensation discussion is very interest- 
ing, but I would like to make a statement, that you can chal- 
lenge later, that the great majority of the men in the wrapping 
paper division do not know their costs today. The whole 
basis of this salesmen’s compensation discussion is to know 
the actual cost of doing business in your different departments. 
Those of you who heard Mr. Leslie speak this morning on the 
activities of the National Paper Trade Association realize I 
think, as he sketched the last 18 years of its activities, the im- 
mense amount of work that a more or less infant organization 
like ours has to go through. It is a very easy thing, gentlemen, 
to be impatient and to go too fast, and that to my mind is 
exactly what this discussion now is carrying us into. Far 
better wait and put through the thing we are trying to do now, 
educate our own members to the cost of doing business by an 
actual installation of a cost system which has been worked out 
at no cost to any member other than his dues, get it in, and 
they when we have got'75 per, cent of our members talking the 
same language, understanding these figures, which are Greek 


to a great majority of men who have not cost installation, then 
you have set the foundation for the very thing you are having 
now. 

I want to point out to you gentlemen, that the installation 
of this system, so far as wrapping paper is concerned, is very 
much easier than in the fine paper division. So far as I can 
see, it does not amount to an expense of over $75.00 a month, 
an expense that can be made up by increasing your turnover, 
decreasing your expense, and as I say, being able to talk the 
same language. 

As I have watched the progress of the Fine Paper Division, 
I believe that we in the wrapping paper division merely have 
the canvas and the frame to visualize the picture that we are 
trying to get to. And that we must sketch the picture first be- 
fore we start to use the paint brush. 

Now, that is the message that I would like to convey to 
you, and I think if you go too fast you will have trouble. 
Take the very discussion you are having now, as the desira- 
bility of schedule prices, as I see the situation, it is just as 
unfair a practice to charge one man one price because of the 
ability of the salesman to get a better price, meaning that the 
buyer is less shrewd, as it is to send our goods short weight. 

The message I just want to leave, is don’t speculate. There 
is not anything that is going to be such a curse to the paper 
business right now and in the future as for you to buy more 
than you need. Buy what you need. Decide what your busi- 
ness is going to be and buy for it, but don’t speculate, because 
you are only boosting prices. And let me tell you, when you 
raise the price of goods to you, when it goes down, look out. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Corninc: May I sing the Doxology? I feel as though I had 
not done my duty if I did not say one word, if only for the 
benefit of our friend “Benny Leonard.” I do want to say this 
to you all, that this year has developed more thought along 
the line of constructive merchandising in wrapping paper than 
in any other year I can remember in the history of this divi- 
sion of the paper trade, and I think every one of us can take 
the greatest encouragement from this thought. Here comes 
Mr. Chapman into the meeting today. I don’t know that I 
have ever heard him speak in this meeting before, and he is 
talking along the lines of analysis of his own methods of doing 
business. He is getting somewhere. He is doing something. 
Fred McLellan spoke of what he is doing in Minneapolis. 
Fred didn’t tell you where he got his inspiration. He got it 
out of this meeting years ago. I remember very distinctly 
when Fred McLellan sat down in a little group, when we 
were six or seven and it was talked over, and Fred said “It is 
very interesting.” He drifted in from a white paper meeting, 
and he went out and said, “Come in here. There is something 
happening.” And he brought them into the meeting and they 
heard it and they went out in their own home town and talked 
this thing. I am free to say to you that the fine paper division 
has made greater headway than we have, but the fine paper got 
their inspiration out of this meeting, and I do not want a 
particle of the thunder that belongs here to get away from 
us. I want everybody here to realize that things have been 
done in this poor little division right here that we are sitting 
in today, that the inspiration has been in these meetings and 
it has broadened. We may have been slow to grasp it, but 
here we are, and today I can say we ought to go home feeling 
bang up, because we are doing something and doing it along 
the right direction and no greater thanks can go to any one here 
more than to Mr. Schoenbuchér for helping us along the lines 
we conceived first but did not quite get the grasp of to put into 
effect. Now, use Mr. Schoenbucher. Ask him to solve your 
problems for you. 

THe CHAIRMAN: ., Gentlemen, I, will now. entertain _amotion to 
adjourn. 
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New York Crade Jottings 


Dr. Otto Kress, technical director of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., was a New York trade visitor 
of the past week. 





* * * 


Isaac Minsky, paper stock dealer specializing in new cotton cut- 
tings, located recently at 200 Fifth avenue, New York, Room 916, 
with phones Gramercy 2273 and 5725. 

* * * 

Kelly & Company, paper mill supply dealers, of 780-90 Freling- 
huysen avenue, Newark, N. J., announce the closing of their New 
York office. Communications should be addressed to the Newark 
office. The telephone numbers are Terrace 2970-71. 

* * x* 

The Urquhart Paper Company, 22 Reade street, New York, has 
added Myriad onion skin, made by the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, of Holyoke, Mass., to its stock. The new brand 
will be carried in both glazed and unglazed finish, white only. 

* * * 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 63 Park Row, New York, have en- 
gaged George Volker, associated with the Barrett Company for 
thirteen years, both at the Elizabethport mill and as assistant pur- 
chasing agent at New York, to take charge of their domestic de- 


partment. —ee 


New York agents recently appointed by the Marvellum Company, 
of Holyoke, Mass., are Sutphen Paper Company, Vernon Brothers & 
Company and the National City Paper Corporation. New York 
export agents of this line are A. M. Capen’s Sons and Parsons 


‘ / 
Trading Company. a ee 


Louis Marcovitz, formerly with Marx Maier and recently with 
Kelly & Company, Inc., of Newark, N. J., has resigned as manager 
of the recently discontinued New York office of the latter to become 
associated with Darmstadt, Scott and Courtney, importers and 
packers of paper stock, of 178-84 South street, New York. 

* * * 

Through the courtesy of the S. D. Warren Paper Company, of 
Cumberland Hills, Me., the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen will hold a dinner followed by an exhibition of educa- 
tional moving pictures at the Hotel Pennsylvania, November 16, 
on The Making of Paper. Tickets are being sold at $3.50, the din- 
ner to commence at 6.30 p. m. sharp. 

Imports Gain, Exports Drop, Report Shows 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 25, 1922—The value of imports 
hto the United States during September of this year increased over 
the same month of last year, while the exports decreased, ac- 
cording to figures just made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Brought to their final conclusion, these figures show that the 


= 


ess of exports over imports for September of this year was 

000,000, while for the same morth of last year it was $145,570,- 
958. For the nine months ending September this year the excess of 
exports over imports was $556,066,142, while for the same period of 
last year it was $1,678,713,549. 


XC 
$85 


Revise Price of German Sulphite 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October. 25—American Consul Genera) 

Coffin has sent the following statement to the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce regarding reduction in prices of German 
unbleached sulphite : 

“The publication of the September prices set by the Vorein 

Deutcher Zellstoff-Fabrikanten on German sulphite. kraft pulp and 


ground wood pulp, which represented an average increase of 230 
per cent over those obtaining in August, raised such a strong pro- 
test among consumers that the manufacturers appointed a committee 
to revise the schedule. As a result of this action prices for Ila, Ib, 
and Ia unbleached sulphite were reduced to 7,500 marks, 8,175 
marks, and 9,050 marks, respectively, per 100 kilograms (220.46 
Ibs.). No change was made in the prices fixed by the association 
on the other grades, which were scheduled as follows: Ia bleachable 
sulphite 9,725 marks. Ila bleached sulphite 11,050 marks, Ia 
bleached sulphite 11,550 marks, kraft pulp approximately 9,150 marks, 
and mechanically ground wood pulp 4,400 marks.” 


Jespersen News Print Mill Burns 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J., October 24, 1922,—Damages to the extent 
of $75,000 were suffered by the Jespersen News Print Corporation, 
formerly the Perseverance Paper Mills, when its mill burned last 
Friday. The machine and beater rooms were completely destroyed 
in the conflagration, entailing a loss of five beaters and one Jordan 
as well as one Fourdrinier with suction couch. The capacity of the 
mill was 40,000 pounds per twenty-four hours. 

Officials of the company stated that rebuilding would be started 
at once. 

Contrary to the report contained in several metropolitan news- 
papers, the New York Globe was not taking the output of this mill, 
nor was it connected with the financial end of the Jespersen News 
Print Corporation in any way. It will be recalled that it started 
originally with the intention of manufacturing paper through the 
de-inking of old newspapers. It has since abandoned this policy 
and, up to last Friday, purchased from outside sources the pulp 
used in its paper manufactures. A considerable quantity of finished 
stock also was reported to have been destroyed in the fire, the cause 
of which is unknown. 


J. H. O’Connell to Visit Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLtaMazoo, Mich., October 24, 1922—J. H. O'Connell, national 
president of the Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
plans to attend the formation of the new superintendents’ division, 
at Holyoke, Mass., November 18, according to word just received 
in this city. Edward T. A. Coughlin, head of the technical de- 
partment of the Allied Paper Mills, has been empowered to super- 
vise the organization of the Holyoke division. Preliminary work 
is now under way, Mr. Coughlin being materially assisted by Miss 
Pearl C. Barrett, naticnal secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mills Superintendents’ Association, with offices in the Mc- 
Nair Building. 


Michigan Superintendent’s Division Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMazoo, Mich., October 24, 1922.—The Michigan Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
held its October meeting, Thursday evening at the Park American 
Hotel. Dinner was served at 6:30. The speakers were J. C. 
Marshall and J. C. Ryan, both connected with the Standard Oil 
Company. The former spoke on “Geology, Production, Refining 
and Transportation of Crude Petroleum.” His talk was illustrated 
with a series of lantern slides. Mr. Ryan dealt with power and 
general mill and machinery lubrication. 





Refuse Authority to Continue Paper Rates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasnincton, D. C., October 25, 1922—The Irterstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied an application of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway for itself and other carriers, in which 
authority was asked to continue rates on paper and paper articles 
from points in Wisconsin and Menominee, Mich., to St. Paul and 


Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and group. 
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Missisquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company 


SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 


White and Tinted Bristols—White 
Blanks—Index Bristol and Special- 
ties in Card Boards. 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 

J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., Hull, Canada 

Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Canada 
EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. 

Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


250 to 1000 H. P. 
WATER TUBE BOILERS 


Immediate Delivery 


New high grade water tube boilers, 250 to 1006 H. P., ready for 
immediate delivery from points in the East, North and Central West. 


Steel encased or for brick s2tting. Immediate delivery can be made from 
Chicago or our Eastern Headquarters in New Jersey, opposite New York City or 
Slidell, Louisiana in New Orleans. 


Our low, quick sale price offers a saving of from 25% to 50%. 
Your old equipment will be taken in on a liberal exchange arrangement. 


Our thoroughly posted engineers are waiting to give you expert service and com- 
plete details. 


Quick action will enable us to guarantee quick installation. 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
West 35th and Iron Sts. CHICAGO 





“Lawson” Suction Box Covers 


Made of Toughest Close-grained Rock Maple. Special drilling 
‘nsures maximum suction, prevents all fins. 

Paper Roll Plugs, Beater Paddles, Drainer Bottoms, Cogs, Mill 
Spools and Drums, Trucks, Dollys, Broke and Stock Cars. 


MENASHA WOOD SPLIT PULLEY CO. Menasha, Wis. 
PAPER MILL SUPPLIES FOR 36 YEARS 


Low cost handling 
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THE J SHEPARD ELECTRIC 





OUT 





of paper in rolls 


Handling and transfer can be made a very negli- 
gible production cost with a LiftAbout. 

Paper in rolls and in cases, and_pulp are handled 
with ease, speed and economy by this»new 1% and 
1 ton electric hoist. 

It is produced on a quantity production basis and 
is surprisingly low in price. Many paper mills and 
warehouses are using them. 


Tell us your requirements 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO, 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Mfrs.’ Assn. 2289-S 


SE ALARD 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW itil BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCT OCTOBER 21, 1922. 


SUMMARY 
EE, cusnv's 004560008 4,775 rolls, 271 bls. 
SS OO a aa 187 cs., 191 rolls. 
i ST, carn cceht ss b6060000868 1,985 ° cs. 
DD < deeds ons eeeas bkd be sOkaSS 1 es., 39 bls. 
OL os stweesesonted 11 pgs., 23 cs., 1 bl. 
SN. 05> spades evens bee nas 85 cs., 7 bls 
SD i. sS0 es ices es onnw eee 14 bls., 14 cs, 
tn. > o> a acunnek ss due sone en ee 12 cs. 
EA re ae nee 40 cs. 
rs Coed POROP, . <ssnensccewndon ee 136 cs. 
OO SS ae re 70 cs. 
ES. ch & chiakpsse &oS es bs eho whie 109 reels. 
NN Se eer eee 57 pgs. 
as. Swaine oo kell 2,763 rolls, 78 bis. 


Miscellaneous Paper....779 bls., 45 cs., 2,232 rolls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER. 
British-American Tobacco Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 
1 cs. 
British-American Tobacco Co., Ansonia, Liverpool, 


4 cs. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 
38 cs. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 
25 cs. 

De Mauduit Paper Corp., Lafayette, Havre, 50 cs. 

De Mauduit Paper Corp., Roussillon, Havre, 64 


cs. 
De Mauduit Paper Corp, West Eldora, St. Na- 
“—- 203 cs. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 4 same, 180 cs. 
frnsteet Tobacco Co., West Eldora, Bordeaux, 


1,380 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Celtic, Liverpool, 11 bls. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Baltic, Liverpool, 23 bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Mississippi, London, 5 
bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


WALL PAPER. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 
3 cs. 

W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Ninian, London, 11 pgs. 

A. Willcock, by same, 1 cs. 

R. F. Downing & Cb.. Toba Maru, Yokohama, 
16 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Aquitania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., by same, 1. 


FILTER PAPER. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Aquitania, Liverpool, 
8 cs. 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Eastern Star, Helsing- 
fors, 1 cs. 
B. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 7 bls. 
. Fougera & Co., Hemeric, Bordeaux, 48 cs. 
a “ Manheimer, Roussillon, Havre, 28 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER. 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 8 bls. 
. Wyman, by same, 2 cs. 

F. C. Stryfe, by same, 6 bls. 

R. Hoe & Co., Ninian, London, 6 bls. 

Johnson & Johnson, Mississippi, London, 3 cs. 

F. C. Stryfe, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


COLORED PAPER. 
E. Daiber, Argus, Antwerp, 12 cs. 


CARBON PAPER. 
Irving Nat’l Bank, Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 40 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

H. Lyss, Zeeland, Antwerp, 90 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, by same, 50 cs. J : 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Ansonia, Liverpool, 
11 cs. 
Nat’l City Bank, Skiensfjord, Troudhjein, 191 
rolls. 

C. Steiner, G. Washington, Bremen, 21 cs. 

C. Steiner, Noordam, Rotterdam, 14 cs. 


NEWS PRINT. 
Street & Smith Corp., Noordam, Rotterdam, 825 
rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Eastern Sea, Kotka, 
1,962 rolls. 
Reeves Angel & Co., Drothingholm, Gothen- 
burg, Mg. bls. 
Chalfont, 2 same, 20 bis. 
i. = Chalfont, same, 48 rolls, 

Gottesman & ee Inc., by same, 282 rolls. 
Beckas Paper Corp.,. Ninian, London, 111 rolls. 
Becker Paper Corp., by same, 60 bis. 

Hudson Trading Co., Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 
268 rolls. 


Eaten Trading Co., Wm. Penn, Hamburg, 638 
rolls. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 641 rolls. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER. 


C. Zuhlke, Zeeland, Antwerp, 16 cs. 
oc Photo Supply Co., by same, 61 cs. 
oe Photo Supply Co., Yorck, Bremen, 
cs. 
M. G. Lange, by same, 39 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER. 
Genaert Co. of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 70 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER. 
Hudson Trading Co., Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 


109 reels. 
PACKING PAPER. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Fred VIII, 57 pkgs. 


WRAPPING PAPER. 


zg. C. sy, eeeserd, Trondhjein, 1,018 rolls, 

E. C. Melb y same, 60 bls. 

Chemical Nat’ Bank, Drothingholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1,745 rolls. 

Chemical Nat’l Bank, by same, 18 bls. 


PAPER. 

C. A. Johnson & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 41 bls. 

Cceenca Morrisson & Co., La Savoie, Harve, 3 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 12 cs 

- C. Melby & Co., Fred VIII, Co; >enhagen, 297 
rclls, 

E. C. Melby & Co., by same, 54 rolls. 

E. C. Melby & Co., by same, 48 bls. 

American Express Co., by same, 15 rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 389 rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 245 bls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 16 bls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 187 rolls. 

Martin Walsh, Inc., by same, 337 bls. 

Irving Nat’l Bank., Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 15 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 6 cs. 

F. L. Kraemar, Pt. Monroe, Londcn, 4 cs. 

a York Tribune, G. Washington, Bremen, 162 
rolls. 

M. Winter, Noordam, Rotterdam, 177 pgs. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Roussillon, Havre, 5 cs. 

C. G. Vinans & Co., Drothingholm, Gothenburg, 
274 rolls. 

Crane & Co., by same, 76 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 53 rolls, 112 bls. 

M. O’Meara Co., by same, 725 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Marengo, Hull, 170 
bls. rags 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 258 bls. 
age ine. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Argus, Antwerp, 57 bls. 
Traes. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 114 bls. 
bagging. 

S. Silberman, by same, 986 bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 80 bls. 
bagging. 

Irving Nat’l Bank, by same, 78 bls. bagging. 
eee ican Exchange Nat’l Bank, by same, 231 
bls. rags 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 144 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co. ., by same, 400 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Mercier, Antwerp, 
255 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 718 bls. rags. 

American Express Co., by same, 187 bls. rags. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Noordam, Rotter- 
dam, 34 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 6 bls. rags. 

American Wood Pulp *Corp., by same, 9 bls. rags. 

~ eae Trust Co., Roussillon, Havre, 16 bis. 
rag 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 96 bls. 
ra 

T. Keller Co., Ene. .» by same, 120 bls. rags. 

R F. Pm ., by same, 170 bls. ag 

Coal & Iron Neri Bank, African Prince ith, 
67 bls. bagging. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., by same, 39 bls. 


Tra 
Trving Nat’l Bank, by same, 64 bls. waste paper. 
. Downing & Co., Ninian, London, 133 bls. 


ra 

Finn Nat’l Bank, Zeeland, Antwerp, 205 bis. 
flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 51 bls, thread 
waste. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., Schoharie, Hamburg, 
100 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 144 bls. bagging. 
bia, banging Exchange at’l Bank, by same, 423 

s ag 
First Nari Bank, Boston, W. Eldara, Bordeaux, 
352 bls. rags. 





Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Assyria, Glasgow, 
41 bls. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 140 bls, paper 
stock. 

Chemical Nat’l Bank, G. Washington, Bremen, 
a7@ bls. rags. 

; . J. Keller Co., Inc., Lepanto, Newcastle, 125 
b = “rag Ss. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Rochambeau, Rouen, 
68 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Finland, Antwerp, 94 bls. 
flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 100 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Boston City, Bristol, 
741 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 
309 bis. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Archimedes, Liver- 
pool, 58 bls. new rag cutting. 


OLD ROPE. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Argus, Antwerp, 342 bls. 
E. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Hull, 122 bls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., b same, 76 coils. 
Brown, Bros. & Co., Ninian, London, 235 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Schoharie, Hamburg, 97 coils. 
N. E. Bergen, Siboney, Havana, 16 bls. 
Chemical Nat’l Bank, G. Washington, Bremen, 
58 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Lepanto, Newcastle, 130 coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 255 bls. 
“ E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Seandien, Rotterdam, 86 
s. 
Brown Bros.. & Co., by same, 65 pgs. 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co.. by same, 118 pgs. 


WOOD PULP, ETC. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 

burg, 2,125 bls. wood pulp 
Naumberg & Co., Drothingholm, Gothenburg, 

1,000 bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Prscraite Co., Minas Princes, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 9,022 bls. wood pulp. 

E. Naumberg & Co., Fred VIII, Copenhager, 
1,200 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 254 bls. wood 


pulp. 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Skiensfjord, Trondh- 
jein, 300 bls., 50 tons wood pulp. 

Nat’l City Bank, by same, 5,840 bls. wood pulp. 

Nat’l Bank of Commerce, by same, 1,800 bls., 
304 tons, wood p pulp. 

~ Hollessen, orks, Bremen, 2,556 bls. wood 
pulp 

. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., Manitowoc, Gefle, 8,625 

bi 1,636 tons weod pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co., Manitowoc, 
Skut-kar, 2,400 bls., 304 tons wood pul 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., e same, 
3,250 bls., 659 tons wood pulp. 

Irving Nat’! Bank, Eastern Star, Helsingfors, 
1,709 blis., 116 tons. 

Irving Nat’l Bank, by same, Kotka, 7,178 bls., 
1,243 tons wood pulp. 

Largerloef Trating Co., by same, 235 bls. wood 
pulp, 22 tons boards. 


WOOD FLOUR. 
A. Kramer Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 544 bags. 


CASEIN. 


A. Klipstein & Co., C. Planter, Auckland, 27 
bags. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Vauban, Buenos Aires, 
1,084 bags. 
A. & W. Bird & Co., by same, 455 bags. 

<albfleisch Corp., by same, 1,196 bags. 
Nat’! City Bank, Ninian, London, 1,000 e. 
Bank of America, Ansonia, Liverpool, 171 bags. 
Atterbury Bros., Western World, Buenos Aires, 


300 bags. 
CHINA CLAY. 


. peers & Munger, Skegness, Fomey, 723 tons, 
pulk. 

English China Clay Sales Corp., by same, 2,759 
tons bulk. 

English China Clay Sales Corp., by same, 177 
casks, 77 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1922. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Callisto, Gothenburg, 
310 we. wood pulp. 

Be & W. Bird & Co., Ninian, London, 300 
bags ae 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 152 bls. 
waste paper. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Caledonian, Liverpool, 
78 bls.. new rags cuttings. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Chicago Office 
1148 Otis Bidg. 


Howard Ledger 
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New York Market Review 


OFFICE OF THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Tvuespay, Octoser 24, 1922. 





Every branch of the paper industry has felt during the past few 
weeks that a renaissance of business conditions is at hand. At the 
Chicago convention last week there was hardly a speaker on the 
entire program that failed to voice his optimism for the coming 
year in the industry and his satisfaction with the manner in which 
fundamental conditions were aligning themselves. Unemployment 
has almost ceased to be a militant factor against business progress, 
prices on finished paper evidence a tendency to continue rising, and 
in keeping with the increased volume of business manufacturers are, 
of their own accord, granting wage advances. 

There is no doubt but that Fall business is expanding in every 
direction, yet in a few lines buyers are still inclined to be cautious 
now that the threat of rail and coal tie-ups for the winter months 
has been allayed. As the Irving National Bank says in its Mid- 
Month Review of Business: “There are no indications yet that 
consumers can be stampeded into buying by the prospect of still 
higher prices in future.” 

This review also finds, from a study of specific price movements 
during nine months, that while book paper dropped off one per 
cent in price, news print advanced 10 per cent and straw board 40 
per cent. These advances are generally expected to hold at least 
until the end of the year. 

News print has added one more week of capacity business to 
its record-breaking spurt for the world’s production and consump- 
tion championship. The contract price for 1923, it is generally 
conceded, will be in the neighborhood of $75 per ton, although no 
announcement to this effect has yet been made by the leading pro- 
ducers. This has been the average price for the current year, al- 
though the bulk of the tonnage was contracted for early in the 
Spring at the $70 figure. Both spot and contract news print have 
remained in the vicinity of $80 since September 1 and recent 
statistics show that both demand and production have increased 
steadily since early summer. 

Operations in the market for book paper took on a livelier aspect 
during the past week coincident with the advancement in prices by 
western manufacturers. Dealers report that orders are now coming 
in in regular volume, indicating a much healthier tone than would 
be the case if purchases were sporadic. Confidence is being regained 
in the market to a great extent and mills are reported to be sold up 
for the next thirty to sixty days. 

Fine paper mills are now harassed only by difficulties in receiving 
shipments of raw materials and transporting the finished paper. 
In a number of instances western mills are behind on contract ship- 
ments. This factor has, undoubtedly, contributed to the higher 
scale of prices which now prevails ameng manufacturers of fine 
paper in the West. New York merchants are rapidly replenishing 
depleted stock rooms and, on the whole, the market has taken on 
a much brighter aspect. 

The unusually heavy kraft demand of the past six weeks has 
settled into a steady, regular series of orders from consumers, with 
the result that prices in this market are considered very firm. A 
great deal of the large tonnage buying for the present year has 
already been done and purchases between now and January 1 are 
expected to be more of a “fill-in” nature. Dealers are stocking up 
goodly supplies of wrappings, and the heavy contract demand is 
keeping mills running to capacity. 

Tissue demand so far exceeds production at the present time that 
mills are still withholding quotations on a weekly basis. The steady 
expansion in the textile industries coupled with the fact that Eastern 
shoe manufacturers report that they are now doing the best busi- 
ness in two years accounts in part for the demand. 

Board enjoyed another week of booming business with prices 
quite firm. Recent statistics show that straw board has advanced 


40 per cent in price since January 1 of this year, other grades of 
box board having increased correspondingly. Prices, it is believed, 
will hold up at least until after the holidays. 


Mechanical Pulp 

Grinders have been active during the past week, the relatively 
heavy rains of the last few days assuring them of sufficient water 
supply to tide them over. Demand for mechanical pulp has re- 
mained exceptionally heavy and grinders are so well booked up 
for the next sixty to ninety days that they are expressing no anxiety 
about future orders. The tendency of prices is to stiffen, domestic 
ground would selling at $32 to $36 per net ton, f. o. b. grinder, and 
imported at $37 to $40, ex-dock, New York. 


e Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulps are still going strong although, as announced in 
these columns last week, the bulk of heavy tonnage buying for the 
current year has already been done. Panicky conditions which pre- 
vailed in this market several weeks ago, when prices were boosted 
with each cable that came in from foreign representatives, have now 
toned down considerably, and while there is still a healthy activity, 
the high prices are not quite as firm as they were. Kraft pulp 
has been in very good demand at prices averaging 3.00 cents a pound, 
f. o. b. pulp mill, while No. 1 domestic sulphite has brought as high 
as 5.00 cents, with the imported but half a cent below this. Bleached 
soda pulp is in excellent call, the scarcity of available stocks hold- 
ing prices in the neighborhood of 4.25 to 4.50 cents. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope has been moving to paper manufacturers in sizable quan- 
tities during the past week, old domestic Manila grade bringing 
an average of 5.50 to 5.75 cents a pound. Demand for mixed strings 
has fallen off to some extent in recent weeks, but this is offset by 
the strong demand for other grades resulting from the general 
expansion in all branches of the paper industry. 

Bagging prices have remained practically the same despite the 
considerably augmented requirements of consumers. No. 1 scrap 
bagging has been moving to tissue manufacturers in goodly amounts 
at prices approximating 1.10 cents a pound. It is expected that 
when conditions in the tissue industry warrant the re-establishment 
of weekly quotations on the part of manufacturers, bagging will 
advance in price. 

Waste Paper 

The waste paper market has eased off somewhat for the last ten 
days, due partly to the Chicago convention and partly to embargoes 
which continued to hamper operations. Owing to the fact that the 
majority of paper manufacturers are operating to capacity, it is 
not believed that this lull in business will prove a lasting one. 
The high cost of soda pulp at the present time is a factor which 
will make for a continuance of the prices which have recently ob- 
tained in the market for various grades of waste paper, and dealers’ 
stocks are running low as well. 

Rags 

Although buying on the part of paper manufacturers has not 
accelerated to any noticeable extent, a satisfying volume of whites 
has been moving to consuming channels, the tone of this market 
being exceptionally strong. No. 1 miscellaneous whites have brought 
as high as 5.50 cents a pound from paper manufacturers, while 
blues have held their own at prices ranging between 1.55 and 1.65 
cents. Roofing rags eased off still further during the past week, 
but with this exception the entire rag market, both imported and 
domestic, has been very strong. 


Twine 
No price advances have been registered in the twine market since 
those of two weeks ago, but dealers report that business is gaining 
from day to day. The scarcity of raw jute eventually should effect 
material price increases in this market, and with the return of 
normal buying this is expected to occur. 
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Market Quotations 





Paper Company Securities 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations October 24, 1922: 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 
International Paper Company, com 
Internaticnal Paper Company, pref., 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill. 
CORE errr 10.50 @38.00 
Bonds ....... eseee 9.00 @55.00 
Writings— 
Extra mapesinn, o* 00 @35.00 
Superfine ++++14.00 @30,00 
Tub Sized ...... 10:00 @15.00 
Engine Sized .... 8.50@11.00 
News—f. o. b. Mill— 
Rolls, contract .. 3.85 @ 4.00 
Rolls, transit.... 4.00 @ — 
DE cendesenes 400 @ — 
Side Runs....... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Bost, or o. b. Mill 
apaehe 7.00 @ 8.00 
*§ cheba keene 6.50 @ 7.50 
Ras and En- 
Re 9.00 @ 9.50 
Lithograph ..... 9.00 @ 9.50 
Tissues—f. o. b, = 
White, No. 1. 
Caeres § .ccoccce All 
Anti-Tarnish . quotations 
Silver Tissue ... withdrawn 
OO rer ° 
Eps. o. b. Mill— 

No. 1 Domestic.. 7.00 @ 7.50 
No. 2 Domestic.. 5.50 @ 6.25 
Imported ....... 6.00 @ 6.25 
Screenings ...... 3.00 @ 3.50 

Manila— 
No. 1 Jute...... 8.50 @ 9.00 
No. 2 Jute...... 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood..... 4.50 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Wood..... 45 @ 4.50 
Butchers ....... 4.25 @ 4.75 
Fiber Papers— 
No, 1 Fiber..... 6.00 @ 6.25 
No. 2 Fiber..... 5.00 @ 5.25 
Common Bogus.... 2.50 @ — 
Card Middies...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Boards—per ton— 
News ........---65.00 @ — 
De aensaaeaee e=— 
CD. csesccces 360.00 e-— 
Binders’ Board...75.00 @ — 
Sal. Mla. LL.Chip. 70.00 e- 
ood Pulp...... e--— 
COREE occoves —- @e — 
Wax Paper— 
Self Sealing White 
28 and 30 Ib. 
basis --11.00 @12.00 
Waxed Tissue.... 1.60 @ 1.80 


Bleached, ‘basis’ 26 —- 


eeeeeee 


Glassine— 
aipeanet, basis ii} All 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported....34.00 @40.00 
No. 1 Domestic....32.00 @36.00 


(F. 0. 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports.) 
Srighte Sree 


b. Pulp Mills.) 


. @ 4.75 
Easy Bleaching.. 2.85 @ 3.10 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.80 @ 3.00 
No. 2 pueng un- 
bleached ...... 2.50 @ 2.70 
No. 1 Kraft..... 2.80 @ 3.00 
Sulphate— 
aay ee @ 4.00 
F. o. b. Pulp’ win$ 
Sulphite ¢ (Domestic) — 
eoecaainigha 4.40 @ 4.75 
Strong unbl’chd.. 2.80 @ 3.00 
Easy Bleaching 
Sulphite ...00. 2.80 @ 3.10 
News Sulphite .... 2.60 @ 2.80 
Mitscherlich .... 2.85 @ 3.15 
Kraft (Domestic) 2.75 @ 3.00 
Soda Bleached .... 4.25 @ 4.50 


BID 
32 


son 


Domestic Rags 


New 


32% 
59% 
8 
2 


7 
7 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1.11.25 @11.75 
New White, Hes. 6.50 @ 7.00 
Silesias. No. 1... 6.25 @ 6.75 
New Unbleached: 9.00 @ 9.50 
Washables ..... 4.00 @ 4.25 
Fancy .......+.. 5.00 @ 5.50 
Cotton—according 
to —— 
Blue Cowes... - 5.50 @ 6.00 
New Blue ..... 4.75 @ 5.00 
New Blk Soft. 5.50 @ 6.00 
New Light Sec- 
atmenees @ 3.00 
oO Bs ne Cut- 
wianeee ee @ 4.25 
Men’ e "cordarey.. 2.75 @ 3.00 
New Canvas .... 7.00 @ 7.25 
New Black Mixed 2.50 @ 2.75 
Old 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 6.50 @ 6.75 
Miscellaneous ... 5.50 @ 6.00 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ..... -- 3,25 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous ... 2.75 @ 3.00 
St. Soiled White.. 1.65 @ 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ....... 1.75 @ 1.85 
Miscellaneous ... 1.45 @ 1.55 
Black stockings.... 2.90 @ 3.25 
Roofi a Rags— 
set Strippings. 1.25 @ 1.35 
asacwenes 1.25 @ 1.35 
No b awa enegees 1.20 @ 1.25 
Se Eh vee suceoee 85 @ .95 
Os © cececccese ae @ 
| 2 eee - 100 @ 1.10 
Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 nominal 


Light Flannelettes. . 
Unbl’chd Cottons. . 
in White Cut- 


6.75 nominal 
7.50 nominal 


9.50 nominal 


= “Li Oxfords 6.00 nominal 


New Li 

ma ixed Cut- 
"Bai aeneheba eee 2.00 
New ark Cuttings. 1.90 
White Linens 9.00 


@ 


ht Prints.. 4.50 nominal 


2.50 
2.10 


11.00 


No 2 White Linens 6.50 nominal 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 


Old Extra Light 
RES. ncikcensese 
Ord. Light Prints.. 


2.00 nominal 
1.75 nominal 


Med. Light Prints. 1.50 nominal 
Dutch Blue Cottons 1.85 nominal 


Coan Blue Cot- 


ton J 
Ger. “Blue Linens.. 3.50 
Checks and Blues.. 1.50 


Dark Cottons.... 1.30 
Shoppery ....... 1.00 
French Blues...... 1.75 
Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 
errr 1.00 
Domestic ....... 1.00 
Wool, Tares, light. 1.45 
Wool, Tares, oe 1.40 
Bright Bagging.... 1.10 
No. 1 Scrap...... oe 
Sound Bagging.. 85 
Manila Rope— 
DEER. covccivs 5.75 
Domestic ....... 6.00 
New Bu. Cut...... 2.25 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
EEE scvedwés 
Domestic ......- 2.20 
Mixed Strings... .90 
Twines 
Cotton—(F, o. b. = 
Th. Mewes ancdaune 
NG ieee t 





seen we eeeee 


888 888 OB9O998H 2 


MN NAD 


at bt at ted ot 
Som inne ee 


SSS SRS BaARsSass 

















83 
India, No. 6 basis— Old Waste Papers 
Rn. veceen Gees 20 @ .21 
WEE: dc'chesneeee 19 @ .20 (F. o. b. New York) 
B. C., 18 Basis 41 @ «4.42 Shavings— 
Se ee Fat Hard, White, No.1 4.00 @ 4.25 
Finished in” , Hard, White, No.2 3.75 @ 4.00 
Light, 18 besis.. .26 @ .27 Soft, White No. 1 3.75 @ 4.00 
Dark, 18 basis... .29 @ .30 Flat Stock— 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Stitchless ....... 2.65 @ 2,80 
Ply— Over Issue Mag. 2.70 @ 2.85 
Me Bereancccteess 23 @ .24 Solid Flat Book.. 2.60 @ 2.70 
Tube R ecccecceee 21 @ .22 p —— f iy ¥ $ -< 
ube Rope— Soli ook Ledger. 3. ‘ 
7” oe = +" larger. .15 @ .17 a oS <i a $e a 
ine Tube Yarn— ew B. B. Chips. . 4 
‘bly ae larger. 2 e a Manilas— i ites 
“VPiy seeeteeneeeee . . ew nv. . 5 
U ee Pay hi ae 20 @ .22 New Cut No. 1.. 2.00 @ 2.10 
n —_ ed India— 16 @ 17 Extra No. 1, Old. = $ = 
Peewee 2° © . . Fimt ceccccccces |. ° 
ne Makers Twine 13 @ 1S Container Board.. 1.00 @ 1.10 
ma "Ewing, 3.3 ply 18 @ 119 Bogus Wrapper.. 1.05 @ 1.15 
Jute Rope ....... 21 @ .24 Old Krafts, ma- 
Amer. Sod hens’ era ae chine compressed 
Sisal Hay te Bales cccccccces @ 2.50 
No. 1 Basis..... 15 @ 4.17 Neve. 
No. 2 Basis..... 13 @ .15 No. 1 White News 2.30 @ 2.35 
Sisal Lath Yarn— Strictly Overissue 1.40 @ 1.50 
No. eee tee 14 @ .15 Strictly Folded.. 1.25 @ 1.35 
Dake wue:t 11 @ 4.13 No. 1 Mixed Paper 1.10 @ 1.20 
Manila , ee baeoe’ 18 @ .19 Common Paper.... .70 @ .75 
CHICAGO ; 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Paper Old Papers , 
All Rag B . ae “ @ 40 oe 
J ag Bond...... : 
1 Rag Bond.:: 30 @ 35 No. 1 Soft Shav, 373 @ 400 
No ; Rag Bond... 18 @ 25 ; 2 eat , 
Water Marked Sul- No. 1 Mixed..... 1.85 @ 2.00 
er eee 10 @ 14 No. 2 Mixed.... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Sulphite Bond...... 9%@ 12 White Envel. Cut- 
Sulphite Ledger.... 12 @ 14 CR ae acnacseve 4.25 @ 4.50 
Superfine Writing... 18 @ 24 Ledgers and Writ- 
No. 1 Fine Writing. 14 @ 22 WEES idewkeanens 2.65 @ 2.75 
No. 2 Fine Writing. 12 @ 20 Solid Books 2.55 @ 2.65 
No. 3 Fine Writing. 9 @ 12 N k a in. , 2 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 6%~@ 7% 0. 1 Books, light.. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Rm 1.5. eo % MED: neeceeaseee 2.00 @ 2.25 
|, ee 7 @ 8 Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.40 @ 2.60 
Coated Book....... 84@ 12% 
Coated Label. 84e@ 9% ManGuttings 2.50 @ 265 
News—Rolls, ‘mill. - 4@ 44 Wait Monit 1.75 2.00 
rowe-—Shoata, mill. 3%@ 4% o. anilas. ° @ 2. 
0. anila. 

N i Mai il 44@ ‘. — News (over 1.40 @ 1.50 
oO. WET cccecece D+F @ BOHR . | MBBUCT covcececeose . . 
No. 2 Manila. 4%4%@ 5 Old Newspaper.... 1.35 @ 1.45 
Butchers’ 4@ 4% Mixed Papers...... 1.25 @ 1.50 
a : ee rue 7 Straw Clippings.... 1.25 @ 1.50 
Wood Tag Boards.. 44@ 5 Binders Clippings.. 1.25 @ 1.50 
SeOGNE ccs cides 34@ 4 MN acancectacee 2.40 @ 2.60 
Boards, ar ton— New Kraft Cuts... 2.50 @ 2.60 

See eeeseee: Roofing Stock, f. o._b. 
Manila ‘Lined All Chicago, Net Cash— 
ip eee tr ine = ' eee ree seeces rs ya = 
withdrawn ee ; = 
ee .... Manica 28.00 @ — 
dR Wes Beas ccccccese 28.00 @ — 
PHILADELPHIA ie 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 
Paper ‘Best Tarred, 1-ply 
(per roll)..... 1.35 @ 1.50 
PU ccvegavwecte - 10 @ .60 Best Tarced, 2-ply 
Ledgers .......... 15 @ .40 (per roll)....... 1.00 @ 1.15 
“ihe 1s @ 2 Best Tarred, 3-ply 1.50 1.65 
Extra fine....... .12 @ 22 Bagging 
eR hire Pera e unos 20 @ .30 F. o. b. Phila 
Fine, No. 2...... 20 @ .25 ae = ; 
Fine, No. 3.. 15 @ .20 Gypes, med 
| Se eh ee @ :09 fhemanie ih ese 7 1% $ 
Book, S.S. & C... 08 @ .15 Manila Rope....... 5.25 @ 5.75 
Book, Coated... ... 8 @ 15 Sisal Rope........ 75 @-~ .80 
oe Lithograph.. .10 @ .15 Mixed Rope....... 75 @ .80 
News tee eeereeeee = $ a woes Burlaps. 1.00 @ 1.25 
No. 1 Jute Manila. 12 @ (13 Mixed St; eavy. 2:50 @ 2.78 
Mentla Sel, No i. 06 6 2K ae. = 
Manila No. 2..... l07%@ 08 Me. 1, Bow Lt. Bee. 73 @ 2.00 
me ‘ a: Rie aae - 4 o% New Burlap Cut- 195 2.10 
Common Bogus.... .02%@ 03 INGE cccccccccecs . @ 2. 
Straw Board....... 67.50 @70.00 Old Papers 
News Board....... 58.00 @ F. o. b. Phila. 
Chip Board........ 58.00 @ Shavings— 
Wood Pulp Board.. 1.20 @ 1.25 No. 1, Hard 
(Carload Lots) White . 4.00 @ 4.25 
Binder Boards— No. 2, Har * 
a eee 80. @ White 3.50 @ 3.75 
Carload lots.....80.00 @ No. 1 Soft White 3:60 @ 3.75 
Tarred Felts— No. 2 Soft _ 2.00 @ 2.25 
egular ..... -»-48.00 @50.00 No. : Mixed.... 1.50 @ 1.75 
RES 54.00 @56.00 No. 2 Mixed.... 1.00 @ 1.25 


(Continued on page 86) 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 80) 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1922. 
z de sae Co., Inc, Be Breedyk, Rotterdam, 188 


bls. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Hudson, Rouen, 108 
bls. rags. 


Corn Exchange Nat’l Bank, Mississippi, London, 
100 bls. paper stock. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1922. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, West Kasson, Ant- 
werp, 1,147 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1922. 


S. Datz & Son, Argus, Antwerp, 96 reels col- 
ored paper. 


S. Datz & Son, by same, 4 cs. colored paper. 
‘ c. ans Sons, Ltd., African Prince, Dun- 
ee, pgs. printing pa 
Hudson Trading Co. ‘ a Rotterdam, 220 
vee kraft popes. 
Hudson Trading Co., by same, 48 bls. kraft 
paper. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Hudson, Rouen, 394 
oe, rags. 


oa Keller Co., Inc., Oregonian, Hamburg, 892 
bie” rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Manchester Merchant, 
Manchester, 213 bls. bagging. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Hudson, Havre, 416 
bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Hannington Court, 
Nantes, 140 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ontario, Nantes, 93 
bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Argus, Antwerp, 268 
bls. rags. A 
Goin, Sachs & Co., by same, 78 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 227 bls. rags. 
American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 60 bls. 
rags. 


American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 54 bls. 
new cuttin; 


Castle, “Gottheil & Overton, by same, 282 bls. 


rags. 
orn Exchange Nat’l Bank, by same, 349 bls. 
rags. 


Corn Exchange Nat’l Bank, by same, 292 bls. 


bagging. 
Downing & Co., by same, 85 bls. rags. 
. & Murphy, by same, 307 bls. rags. 
ilbermann, by same, 182 bls. rags. 
M. Granes & Co., by same, 282 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Ine. » 104 bls. old rope. 
A. G. Pagel & Co., caine Manitowoc, Gefle, 4,600 
bls., 937 tons wood up 
Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, by same, 3,003 
bls. 450 tons wood pulp. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co., by same, 
1,320 bls. 198 tons wood pulp. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co., Manitowoc, 
Skutskar, 8,500 bls. 1,117 tons wood pulp. 
Johansson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 3,000 
bls. 456 tons wood pulp. 


J. Pagel & Co., Inc., by same, 800 bls., 101 
tcns wood pulp. 





BIDS AND AWARDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 25——The Government Printing Office 
will receive bids on November 3 for 80,000 pounds (32,000 sheets) 
of No. 2 quality, 25x30”, No, 20 binders board. Also for 40,000 
pounds of No. 1 quality same, 26x36” No. 11 and for 5,500 pounds 
of oiled manila paper in 38” and 48” rolls. 


The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office will 
open bids on November 1 for the following: 

50,000 Ibs. (50,000 sheets) 26x38”, No. 50, Chip Board: 80,000 
Ibs. (2,500 reams) 22x34", 32 Ibs. No. 16 Yellow Writing Paper, 
High Machine Finish; 10 reams (500 sheets to ream) 36x48”, Gray 
Pressboard, approximately .030” thick. 


The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
announced the following paper awards: 


The Kerr Paper Company will furnish 36,500 pounds (18,500 
sheets) of various sizes best quality binders board at $.045 per 
pound and the Old Dominion Paper Company will furnish 4,472 
pounds of white and salmon index bristol board at $.209 and $.219 
per pound. Bids for these items were opened on October 6. 

50,000 pounds (50,000 sheets) of 26x38”, No. 50 chip board will 
be furnished by the United Paperboard Company at $55.00 per 
ton. The Kerr Company will furnish 120,000 pounds of No. 2 
quality, various size binders board at $.04 per pound and the Ingalls 
Paper Company will furnish 40,000 pounds of same at $.035 per 
pound. The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 15,100 
pounds of rope manila paper in 1134” rolls at $.0755 per pound and 
the same firm will also furnish 7,100 pounds of flat rope manila 
paper, 27x38”, 71 Ibs., at the same price. Bids for these items were 
opened on October 9. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 19,050 pounds (150 
reams) of various sizes single coated book paper at $.089 per 
pound and the same firm will furnish 40,400 pounds (1,000 reams) 
of wood manila paper at $.056 per pound. Bids for these items 
were opened on October 13. 

The Bryant Paper Company will furnish 1,000,000 pounds of 
various sizes white M. F. printing paper at $.067 per pound and 
the same firm will also furnish 400,000 pounds of white S. & S. C. 
printing paper in 38” rolls at $.0666 per pound, bids for which 
were opened on October 16. 


The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following bids: 

400,000 Ibs. 25 x 38—45 White S. & S. C. Printing Paper, in 
38-inch rolls: R. P. Andrew Paper Company, $.068475 per Ib.; 
Champion Coated Paper Company, $.0715; Maurice O’Meara Com- 
pany, $.0715; Kalamazoo Paper Company, $.0725; Bryant Paper 
Company, $.0666. 

1,000,000 Ibs. 25 x 38—35 White M. F. Printing Paper, in 19-inch, 
21-inch and 38-inch rolls: Dobler & Mudge, $.0745 per Ib.; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, $.08004; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$.0719; Champion Coated Paper Company, $.071; Maurice O’Meara 
Company, $.074, and Bryant Paper Company, $.067. 

2,000 Ibs. White Writing Paper, U. S. M. O. No. 15, 8%-inch 
rolls: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.128 per Ib. 

Bids will be opened at the Government Printing Office on Novem- 
ber 20 for the following paper boxes for packing letter paper and 
postal-card shipping containers. The material is to be furnished 
to the Government Printing Office during the period January 1 to 
June 30. 

2,000 Paper Boxes, 105 x 8% x 2% inches; 

40,000 solid fiber Containers, 17 x 113% x 11% inches; 

15,000 solid fiber Containers, 17% x 11% x 5% inches; 

1,500 solid fiber Containers, 114% x 6% x 5% inches; 

1,000,000 Cartons, 5% x 53% x 3% inches. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office will 
open bids on October 30 for 10,000 Ibs. (200 reams) 25 x 38—50 
White Antique Printing Paper ; 

42,000 Ibs. (300 reams) 24 x 38—140 High Finish Sulphite Manila 
Paper ; 

38,000 Ibs. (1,000 reams) 24 x 38—38 No. 1 White Machine Finish 
Printing Paper ; 

1,725 Ibs. (150 reams) 17 x 28—111% Yellow Bond Papers, Glazed; 

3,725 Ibs. (100 reams) No. 20 Yellow Bond Paper, Glazed. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following bids for 4,375 Ibs. of buff commercial ledger 
paper, 21 x 32%4—87%4: The Whitaker Paper Company, $.2394 per 
Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.1885; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, $.2498. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
open bids on November 14 for 1,500 rolls of mimeograph paper in 
one ream packages. 4 
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Felt Test—Lowest Cost per Ton 


If you judge felt values, not by what you put into the equipment, but what you get out 
of it—then you will specify ORR 3 stripe Endless Felts, for ORR felts will produce the 
lowest cost per ton. They “stand up” under severe usage. Orr durability is acknowledged 
everywhere. Their strength and long life are as dependable as their reliability and quality. 


In the 32 grades of Felts and Jackets we can match your most exacting demands. Tell 
us the kind of paper you desire to make, and we will send you samples of felts that will 
economically serve you and help you to produce paper at lowest cost per ton. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 





TAYLOR, BATES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 


100 Broadway, New York 
Tel. Rector 1140 


Tt 
BONDS | Bought and Sold 
STOCKS on 
| COTTON; Commission 
| BRANCH OFFICE 
Yr 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
Tel. Murray Hill 5631 
: 











FOR CENTRIFUGAL AND ROTARY ‘SCREENS, DRAINER BOTTOMS, FILTER PLATES, ~ PULP WASHERS, ETC. 


The Suastnien & King Perforating stern 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 


1864 1922 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt probems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 





2 
New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Mlisrellaneous Markets 


OFFICE OF THE Paper TRADE Journat, 
Tuespay, Octosper 24, 1922. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—With a tendency to retain the high 
level of prices which has held in this market for the last few weeks, 
bleaching powder continues in good demand with spot supplies 
scarce. The price of $1.80 per hundred still rules. 





BLANC FIXE.—While blanc fixe prices have not changed to 
any great extent, the undertone of the market is firming up and 
producers have been encountering relatively fewer difficulties. Fifty 
dollars to $55 per ton has been quoted on blanc fixe pulp, the dry 
blanc fixe holding at $80 to $85. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—What caustic is now available is being 
readily turned over at 2.70 cents a pound, works, for the 60 per 
cent basis grade, and dealers report prices exceedingly firm. Owing 
to high raw material costs and irregularities in transportation, it is 
believed that prices will not depreciate to any extent before the 
end of the year. 

CHINA CLAY.—Clay prices have not altered during the past 
week’s business, but dealers report that the general tone of the 
market is much better owing to the fact that trans-Atlantic ship- 
ments are becoming more frequent. English clays are listed at $15 
to $22 per ton, washed domestic, $8 to $11 and unwashed, $6 
to $8.50. 

CASEIN.—The past week witnessed a slight upturn in the 
casein market, which has been easing off gradually from the stiff 
prices which prevailed during recent unsettled conditions. An aver- 
age of 16 to 18 cents a pound was quoted by New York dealers on 
spot shipments of the Argentinian commodity. 

PAPERMAKERS’ GLUE.—Demand for this commodity has 
been comparatively light in recent weeks, prices ranging from 13 
to 20 cents a pound for hide. glue used in tub sizing, depending 
upon the consistency and grade. 


LIQUID CHLORINE.—Holding in the neighborhood of 5 to 6 
cents a pound, liquid chlorine, in 100-pound and ton cylinders as 
well as -in tank car lots has been fairly active. 

ROSIN.—A slight advance was registered in the rosin market 
of the past week, prices jumping from 6.50 cents a pound for grades 
E, F and G in barrels of 280 pounds to 6.62% cents, ex dock, New 
York. Savannah prices are firm at 5.60 to 5.62%. 


SATIN WHITE.—Following, in the main, the course of the 
blanc fixe market, satin white has been moving well at the quoted 
price of 1.50 to 2.00 cents a pound. 

SALTCAKE.—Withholding quotations on shipments up to Jan- 
uary 1, saltcake producers are still encountering many difficulties 
due to the slack demand for acids as well as the scarcity and high 
prices of raw materials. Acid cake still remains up around $25 
and $26 per ton, while chrome cake has held in the neighborhood 
of $20. 

STARCH.—The unusually heavy demand for starch by paper 
manufacturers coupled with the increased cost of production has 
brought prices on the papermakers’ grade to 2.72 cents a pound in 
bags and 3.00 cents in barrels. Powdered starch is now listed at 
the advanced prices of 2.62 and 2.90 for these respective amounts. 

SULPHUR.—At $18 to $20 per ton, sulphur continues in good 
demand with no price changes in sight before the adoption of a 
new contract schedule at the beginning of the year. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Producers of this chemical are 
still unable to obtain sufficient quantities of bauxite to maintain 
the scale of production which the heavy demand warrants. High 
costs in the production of aluminum sulphate undoubtedly will 
maintain the present high prices of 2.50 to 2.75 cents a pound on 
iron free and 1.50 to 1.75 cents a pound on the commercial grade 
for the next sixty to ninety days. 


Market @uotations 


(Continued from page 83) 

Solid Led S Stock. £3 @ 2.50 New Black Soft. .06%@ .06% 
Writing Paper..... @ 2.25 New Light Sec- 
No. 1 coke, b heavy. 2: 3 @ 2.50 onds .......+. 88 02 
No. 2 Books, light. 140 @ 1.50 Khaki Cuttings. . -04 
No 1 New Manila. 2.75 @ 3.00 Corduroy ....... $8 03% 
No 1 Old Manila.. 1.50 @ 1.75 New Canvass... .08 
Container Manila,.. 1.35 @ 1.40 New Black Mixed "4 @ 
Cg ep 2.25 @ 2.50 Old 
Overissue News.. 150 @ 1.60 White, No. 1— 
Old Newspaper.... 1.20 @ 1.25 Repacked ....... 06 @ .06% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 1.10 @ 1.15 Miscellaneous ... .04%@ .04% 
Common Paper.. 80 @ .90 White, No. 2— 
Straw Board, Chip: 80 @ .90 Repacked ....... .03 -03 
Binders Bd’. "Chip.. 80 @ .90 Miscellaneous -03 .03 

Domestic Rags—New. Thirds and Blues— 


@ 

@ 

Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phlia, Repackeed @ 

Shirt Cuttings— Miscellaneous ... 1.85 @ 
New White, No. 1. 114%@ .11% Black Stockings.... 2.75 @ 3.00 

New White, No.2 06 @ Roofing Stock— 

Silicias, No 1.... .064%@ .07 No. @ 

New unbleached... .10%@ @ 

Washables ...... d @ 

@ 














OR 04%@ 05% 
<r —— to oa 
Blue Overall.. 05%@ .05 
New Blue....... 02%@ ,02 
BOSTON 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 
Paper Wood, Vat Lined..70.00 @75.00 
aie P 08%@ .65 Filled News Board..62.50 @65.00 
ihe cs 09 °@ 35 Solid News Board..70.00 @75.00 
Writings apes ane ‘07% @ "42 S. Manilla Chip...70.00 @75.00 
eutiiie ... ccs 16 @ 122% Pat. Coated ...... 85.00 @92.50 
MED cbavace used 15 18 
Books, S & S. Gia 7% @ 12 Old Papers 
ooks, M. F.....++ 4@ Shavings— 
«poset OO Ee No. 1 Hard White 4.25 @ 4.75 
on, sheets...... 4.50 @ 4.75 1 Soft White 3.30 @ 3.45 
News, rolls........ 4.00 @ 4.25 Zo. ! Mined... 1.50 @ 2.00 
Seat Ledgers & Writings +72 @ 2.00 
No. 1 Manila.. -$5. 50 @ 7.00 Solid nn wanda 2.40 @ 2.50 
No. a... 07%@ DR Jchdevanones 1.70 @ 1.80 
ae (ie... eee Mat tom, oe 
raft Wrapping... @ Fi , ‘ 
Common Bogus. . * 3. 00 @ 3.50 issues te etteees 22.00 @25.00 
Bo: Gunny Bagging ... .85 @ .90 
ats : Manila Rope... 5.75 @ 6.00 
Chie (Per Ton Destiontien) baie Sommmon Paper. - @ 1.0 
DD. casdvaseshat @ ews..... os 4 @ . 
iene, Vat Lined...62.50 @65.00 Seen EE co ccesese 2.00 @ 2,25 
TORONTO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Paper Suitine, bleached. .95. oeee 100.00 
(Mil Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) ee eee 
ond— 
Sulphite ........ 11 @ 12% Old Waste Papers 
Light tated. oe ‘Bue 13% <, carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
ar INtCG. .++s ° ° avings— 
Ledgers (sulphite). — @ .13 wie Env, Cut.. 400 @ — 
faba 9 cornornass 09%@ .12 Soft White Book se 
Rolls (carloads). 3.50 @ White Bk News 2:30 @ io 
Sheets (carloads). — @ 4.25 Book and Ledger— 
Sheets (2 tons or Flat Magazine and 
—— ee — @ 4.50 Book Stock(old) 2.50 @ — 
ook— Light and Crum- 
No. 1 M, F. (car- pled Book Stock 2.15 @ — 
not prreee e- — and Writ- 250 @ 
os 800 @ — Solid Ledgers... 250 @ — 
No. 3 M, F. (car- Manilas— 
nl’ saccebes e — New Manila Cut. 2.10 @ — 
ey (car 0 @ Printed Manilas.. i. @e — 
letescas _- ME stuphesseée ae 
me | 2 | C. (car- oe a ont non 9s ° 
joa coe — Strict verissue 1. _ 
ie. ah Comte and e aga sNews... 1.50 $ — 
No. 2 Coated and ee Le 
| errr e@e- Domestic Rags— 
No. 3 Coated and e Price to sills, f. o. . Foppete. 
Coated and litho. _ No. 1 White shirt 52 
colored .......14.25 @ — cuttings ...... .1M@ 11% 
Waee— 475 @ we. S White shirt os 
White Wears! $30 @ = Fancy shirt ‘cat- == 
—" a ae 0 "ie coo 8606 -06 
Fie. 1 Manila .. 678 @e— No, _ F Ota whites = $ = 
i pacccecse & - r J d 
Kraft, MOH 2:2°° 800 @ — a aoe 
M. eeseess? 815 @ — Black cackings.. 250 @=— 
Pulp ng stock 10 
i shesseesee e iy e-— 
(F. o. b. => i Win satewewe 140 @ — 
Ground wood..... $30. @40.00 Roofing stock: 
Sulphite easy bleach- $3.00 @70.00 —, a 8 06% 
PE cccccccccess > = =—«._—«s—dsFRAB Boevege eocce ée«e-— 
Suiphite news grade.60.00 @65.00 Gunny bagging.... 100 @ 1.25 
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The Home ly PAPER BAGS This Registered Trade 
sae ral 2 Sacks and Specialties 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


on a Paper 
Bag Vouches for 


a ae’ ae "53 a ns a 
he ee Manufacturers Its Good Quality 


500 East 133d Street : New York 
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Tp. Quality: “eee 
1D PuLPs 


“FORSHAGA PRIME” 


Bleached Sulphite AMERICAN y tons (dar ily 








Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 


om : ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 

Limited Tonnages—Fresh consign- far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
ments now available on dock at Bos- is washed and refined before being pulverized. 
. ° . . This insures greater freedom from impurities 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore; also and an exceedingly uniform product. 
for prompt shipment from abroad. Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 


you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


THE BORREGAARD CO., INC. 


’ THEMINER-E | 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY RrMecco atta ea) | | 


ir tn ana Ul 
Ecco Clays 500,000 Tons Annually 


DELIVERIES FROM PRODUCER INSURE AND 
ENABLE YOU TO PRODUCE UNIFORM PAPER 
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WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


eee 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


words or less, first insertion, $1.00. 

SITUATION WANTED, 4 cents a word for 
first insertion and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion of same ad. No ad of 
less than 25 words accepted. 

HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS, 
and small For Sale Ads, 4 cents a work for 
each and every insertion. No ads less than 
25 words accepted. 

When answering advertisements, 
address the Box Number given in ad. 

Answers can be forwarded care Paper 
Trade Journal, and will be promptly for- 
warded without extra charge. All should be 
sent to the New York office, 10 East 39th 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
advertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. ; 

All classified ads for the current issue must 
be in hand not later than Monday preceding 
date of publication. 


HELP WANTED 


please 








MILEWRIGHT: capable of handling all re- 
pairs and upkeep in Newsmill. Address, 
Box 5529, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


ANTED—Two first class back tenders to 
work on slow running book machines; 
steady work, good pay, 8 hours. Address, 
Box 5530, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


LITTER on Meisel machine. Good oppor- 
tunity for capable, experienced man. New 
York City. State all particulars. Address, 
Box 5531, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


Tour BOSS for Mill in East making Roof- 
ing on Cylinder Machines. Only capable 
men with ability to get production and qual- 
ity need apply. State in first reply, experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address, Box 5532, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-2 


MAN who is thoroughly familiar with all 

grades of Paper Stock and Rags. One 
who has a good knowledge of Paper Mills 
and can make good from start. Good steady 
position is open to party qualifying. In 
answering kindly state full particulars as to 
experience, etc. Address, Box 5533, on 


Paper Trade Journal. 










WANTED 


Successful Waxed Bread Wrapper 
Salesman. paying, 
Answers with 


Unusual, well 
permanent position. 
age, experience, and references will 
be treated absolutely confidential. Ad- 
dress, Box 5528, care Paper Trade 


Journal. N-2 


WANTED: 


Beaterman and Back ten- 
der for Writing Paper Mill 
in Middle West. 
Eight hour day, 
work and good pay. 
dress, Box 5534, 
Paper Trade Journal. 
N-9 


steady 
Ad- 


care 








HELP WANTED 





MECHANIC wanted for Flat and Square 
Paper Bag Machines, who can make ad- 
justments and if satisfactory take charge of 
the manufacture of Flat and Square Paper 
Bags. Steady position. Salary will be com- 
mensurate with the ability and experience of 
the applicant. Address, Box 5535, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-2 


YVAN 1 E0— Boss Machine Tender. Must 
be capable, thoroughly experienced, give 
results and willing to prove himself on two 
Cylinder Machines making Bristol Boards. 
Good opportunity with chance of advance- 
ment. State experience, send copies of ref- 
erences in first reply. Address, Box 5426, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 
AN1tEO—A thoroughly capable and ex- 
perienced Trimmer Man. Wages 50 
cents per hour. Fifty hours per week. Ad- 
dress, Box 5511, care Paper Trade Journal. 
ANTED—Draftman. New York City. Ex- 
perienced in Paper and Pulp Mill Ma- 


chinery. Must be familiar with metric sys- 
tems. State full particulars, experience, and 
salary expected. Address, Box 5513, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


Wright to 

take care of repairs for Two Machine 
Tissue Mill. Reply immediately. Address, 
Box 5464, care Paper Trade Jaurnal. 0-26 
ANTED—Chemist who can invest $5,000 

in two Machine Mill making Bond and 
Writing Papers and who is competent to act 
as assistant to President and Manager of 


\YAnt ED—A competent Mill 


plant. Address, Box 5514, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 0-26 
WANTED—Salesman, who has large ac- 


quaintance with Paper Jobbers, Manu- 
facturers and Consumers, to sell stock in new 
paper mill. For particulars address Box 5512, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-2 


ANTED—Salesman, qualified to sell 
waxed and specially treated papers, 
plain and printed in New York City, Phila- 
delphia and surrounding territory. Write, 
stating age and experience, to Box 5515, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTEO—By practical cylinder tissue 
. man, position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Am able to get pro- 
duction. A No. 1 on repairs and upkeep. 
References. Toilets or Waxing Tissues. Ad- 
dress, Box 5536, care Paper Trade won 
SULPHATE MAN capable and thoroughly 

experienced, is open for position as super- 
intendent or assistant. Can handle own re- 
pairs and maintenance. References. Address, 
Box 5537, care Paper Trade Journal. 


0-26 
NIVERSITY GRADUATE with several 
years’ 


experience wants position with 

future. Not afraid to start at bottom at 
any kind of work. Address, Box 5538, care 
Paper Trade Journal. N-9 
SUPERINTENDENT wants position Bond, 
Book, News, Hanging, Colored Specialties. 
Good organizer. Knows how to handle help. 
Best of references. Address, Box 5539, care 
Paper Trade Journal. N-9 


SUPERINTENDENT good on all grades 
Box, Card, Tag, Container and heavy 
cylinder papers, open for position. Good 
executive, resourceful. Can get results. Ad- 
dress, Box 5540, care Paper Trade Journal. 
N-9 

MACHINE TENDER wants position. Ex- 
perienced on all grades of Box, Boards, 
Test and Containers, can get production. 
Married, steady and sober. Can furnish best 
references. Address, Bex 5541, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 


MACHINE TENDER wishes position on 
either Cylinder or Harper, making tissue 

or similar grade. Eastern Mill preferred. 
Can refer to former employers. Address. 
Box 5546, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 
Bess MACHINE TENDER wishes to make 
a change. Employed for last five years in 
fovr machine mill. Thoroughly reliable and 


efficient. Address, Box 5519, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 





a 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





MANUFACTURERS of Book, Writing and 
Sulphite Bond. If it was proven to your 
personal satisfaction that the tonnage of 
your plant could be increased 15 to 25 per 
cent without lowering your particular stan- 
dard of quality, but with actual saving in 
fuel and power costs, would you be inter- 
ested’ If so, a progressive papermaker in- 
vites your inquiry. Experienced in elim- 
inating troublesome manufacturing condi- 
tions and defects. Object in view not neces- 
sarily a position, but your good will would be 
appreciated. Address, Box 6503, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 


Cruemist AND CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
with previous experience in Sulphite and 
Sulphate Paper Mills, is open for engage- 
ment.. Now employed. Good references. 
Address, Box 5475, care Paper Trade vournn 


APER SALESMAN—New York City, who 
can produce large amount of business. 
Will manage sales force, represent mill 
agency, company or mill. Drawing account 
on commission basis. Address, Box 5486, 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 

desires mill accounts consisting of wrap- 
ping Paper, Toilet Paper, Paper Towels, 
Paper Napkins, Paper Specialties and Tissue 
Paper in jumbo rolls. Have years of evperi- 
ence in paper industry and selling to big 
trade. Address, Box 5520, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 0-26 


UPERINTENDENT of ability desires to 
make a change. Experienced on all grades 
of fine Papers, Bond, Ledger, Book, Kraft, 
Waxing, Manilas, and other Grades. Ad- 
dress, Box 5547, care Paper Trade Jourme’. 


ANTED—Position as assistant or tour 
foreman with a mill desiring a practical 
man with twenty years’ machine experience 
on sulphite and rag papers. Married, ambi- 
tious, good references. Address, Box 56494, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-9 


MAN with sound Paper Mill experience in 

Accounting, Costs, Office Management, 
Organization and Production Methods, seeks 
responsible sition. Address, Box 5507 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-3 


MASTER MECHANIC with a large experi- 

perience in construction, reconstruction, 
maintenance and efficiency, desires to make 
a change. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress, 5517, car2 Paper Trade Journal. tf 


OSITION WANTED as master mechanic 
or chief millwright. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in board and roofing mills. First class 
references. Will go anywhere for good stead 
position. American, married, 40 years old. 
aaerene, Box 5518, care Paper Trade —_ 
na t 
WANTED—Position as boss calender man. 
Thoroughly understands the care of 
supercalenders and cutters. Can furnish best 
of references. Address, Box 5522, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-2 


YOUNG MAN, 23, two years’ College Edu- 

cation, desires to get in touch with con- 
cern requiring someone with knowledge of 
Pulp and Paper Mill Chemistry, and gen- 
erally familiar with mill operation. Have 
had four years manufacturing experience in 
responsible capacity. References. Address, 
Box 5523, care Paper Trade Journal. N-2 


<eEn EERE ee nee, ee 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 15 years, ex- 
perience with sulphite, ground wood and 
news paper mills, is open for engagement. 
Now employed. Good references. Address, 
Box 5524, care Paper Trade Journal. N-2 
OSS FINISHER—Life experience in the 
Paper Trade 16 years as Boss Feeder 
in mills nee Ledgers, Bonds, Writings, 
Linen, Book, Catalogue, Envelones, litho- 
graphic, also Rope Papers, Manillas, Kraft, 
Is open for engagement. Address, Box 5525. 
care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 
BEATER ENGINEER would like to make a 
change. Have had experience on all 
grades of Box Board. Bond. Ledger and 3 
vears’ experience on color. specialties. Would 
like to connect with a mill that would run 
eteadv. T am 38 veare old Married and 


steady. Address, Box 5502, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 0-26 
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FOR SALE 


For SALE—One No. 5 Class D Reeves 
Variable Speed Transmission. Address, 
Box 5542, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


RECEIVER'S SALE—Pursuant to an order 

of the Court of Common Pleas of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, in cause No. 181157 on the 
docket of the said court, Charles R. Walker, 
as Receiver, will offer at public auction sale 
on the premises at 326 Wyoming Ave., Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ghio, at 10:00 A. M., Wed- 
nesday, October 25th, 1922, the following: 
Leasehold estate of the premises at 326 
Wyoming Avenue under a month to month 
tenancy: machinery, tools, stock, furniture, 
fixtures, patent applications and inventions, 
goods, chattels, rights, credits, effects, books, 
papers, accounts receivable, bills and notes 
receivable, and all other assets and property 
of the concern known as The Multiproof 
Company, in his custody as such Receiver. 
Property and assets (except credits) inven- 
toried at approximately $22,000.00. Accounts 
receivable and bills and notes receivable (to 
be sold separately) estimated at approxi- 
mately $9,000.00. Terms of sale: To the 
highest bidder, for cash, or on terms to be 
announced at sale. Charles R. Walker, as 
Receiver; Robert L. Black, Attorney for Re- 
ceiver. 0-26 





We have the following Fourdrinier 
Paper Machine Felts for sale: 

3—38x82 First Press Felts. Mfd. by 
F. C. Huyck & Son. 

5—36x82 Second Press Felts. Mfd. 
by F. C. Huyck & Son. 

1—36x82 First Press Felts. Mfd. by 
Albany Felt Co. 

2—38x82 First Press Felts. Mfd. by 
Albany Felt Co. 

All of the above felts are brand new 
and have never been taken from origi- 
nal wrapper. We guarantee the above 
felts to be absolutely perfect in every 
way. We are offering same at 40% 
discount from regular list price. Wire 
us your order. 


HOLDEN PAPER COMPANY, “Nsy>yr*: 








ASBESTOS 
FELT PAPER 
MILL FOR SALE 


This is one of the longest established Paper and 
Asbestos Felt Mills in the United States. It is 
located within 10 miles of Boston. The plant is 
fully equinpned for making asbestos products or 
roofing felts, and can be adapted for making 
paper specialties, or for other manufacturing pur- 
oses. 

property includes 
Six acres of land 
Complete plant and paper making equipment 
Five warehouses 
aes id sai 

‘erpetual water rights 
Can be operated by steam or water power. 


Address 
John Roberts & Son Co., Waltham, Mass. 
0-26 


« MISCELLANEOUS 





In the Matter of the Great Eastern Paper 
Company, Limited, Authorized Assignor. 





TIMBER LIMITS, PULP AND 
SAW MILLS 





NOTICE OF SALE BY TENDER 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, 
pursuant to the Bankruptcy Act, The 
Royal Trust Company, Montreal, as 


Authorized Assignee of the property of , 


the Great Eastern Paper Company, 
Limited, Authorized Assignor, duly au- 
thorized for the purpose, offers for sale 
by tender all the moveable and immove- 
able property of the Authorized Assignor, 
including approximately 1400 acres of 
freehold timber lands situated in the 
Township of Denoue, in the County of 
Gaspe, in the Province of Quebec, being 
Blocks “B” and “C” of the said Town- 
ship; 450 square miles more or less of 
timber limits under license from the 
Crown, consisting of Limits River Mag- 
dalen Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 North, Limits 
River Magdalen Nos. 1, 2 and 3 South, 
Limits River Pierre and Claude No. 29, 
Township of Taschereau No. 30 and 
Township of Denoue No. 19, together 
with water powers, saw mill, (Pulp mill 
partially damaged by fire), machinery, 
equipment, stock, stores, supplies and 
provisions, and all the issued capital 
stock of the Magdalen River Valley Rail- 
way Company. All open for inspection. 

The sale is to be subject to all existing 
contracts and a reserve of all accounts 
receivable and cash on hand. 


Tenders for the above will be received 
by The Royal Trust Company, as Au- 
thorized Assignee, up to and including 
the 3rd day of November, 1922. 

The sale will be made en bloc for cash 
and any intending purchaser must enclose 
with his tender as a deposit an accepted 
cheque of a Chartered Bank in Canada, 
to the order of The Royal Trust Com- 
pany, as Authorized Assignee for a sum 
equal to ten per cent. of the amount of 
the tender, which deposit, in the event ot 
the acceptance of the tender, will be ap- 
plied on account of the purchase price, 
and if the tender is not accepted will be 
returned.. Should any purchaser whose 
offer has been accepted fail to comply 
with the conditions of the sale or to pay 
the full amount of the purchase price 
within one week from the acceptance of 
his tender, then, in such event, the said 
deposit shall be forfeited and_ shall 
belong absolutely to The Royal Trust 
Company, .as Authorized Assignee, as 
liquidated damages. 


The Authorized Assignee shall not be 
bound to accept the highest or any tender. 


Information may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the undersigned. 


THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Authorized Assignee, 


105 St. James Street, Montreal. 
0-26 


MISCELLANEOUS 








SHARTLE 


can fill your re- 
quirements in used 
or new machinery. 


THE SHARTLE BROTHERS 


MACHINE CO. 
Middletown Ohio 


TF. 





ANTED—An 84-inch Fourdrinier Ma- 
chine.. Address, Box 5544, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 


WANTED—Three stacks super calenders. 
Must be in a-No. 1 condition. Bayless 

Manufacturing Corporation, Austin, Pa. 
0-26 


WANTED—Jordan, Breaker, Wet Machine, 
Dryer, for Binder Board Mills. Address, 
Box 5527, care Paper Trade Journal. 0-26 


AGENCY for paper specialties wanted. Ad- 
dress, Paper Specialties Corp., 4411 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 0-26 


Rebuilt Paper Mill Machinery 


In Stock and Guaranteed 


Not Where Is and As Is 


FOURDRINIER TISSUE MACHINE—One 68” 

FOURDRINIER PARTS—Pusey & Jones 118”, 
100”. Kutter Trowbridge 96” 

PRESS PARTS FOR PAPER MACHINES— 
& Jones bell crank housing with rolls 18” x 117”, 
Black & Clawson swing arm housirg. 

DRYERS—Four 48” x 111”, one 36” x 80”, two 36” 
x 73”, four 48” x 68”, one 84” x 67”, eleven 42” 
x 66”, two 36” x 48”, four 20” x 39”. 

CHILLED CALENDERS—One 86” six roll, one 82” 
five roll, one 66” five roll, one 54” five roll, two 
58” five roll. 


DILLON DOCTOR—For machine calender 60” to 
144” face. 


SLITTERS & WINDERS—One 120” Warren, one 
108” Kidder, one 110” two drum Moore & White 

REELS—Pusey & Jones two drum, Rice, Barton 
& Fales two drum. 

BEATERS—Four N. & W. 72” x 42”, one Dilts 
62” x SO” iron tub, one Jones 62” x 52”, one 
Dillon 60” x 48”, two Emerson 54” x 60”, three 
Downingtown 54” x 42” iron tub, two Emerson 
53” x 52”, seven Horne 36” x 36”, two No. 2 
ae two No. 1 Claflins. One 36” x 26” N. 


JORDANS—One Appleton ae Majestic, two- 
No. 2 Dillon Improved, one rge Horne, two 
Monarch, one Jones Standard, one Pope brush- 
ing engine. 

SCRE ENS—Two 12 plate, two 8 plate, o side 
Packer screens. ‘wo 6. plate, one oore & 
White auxiliary. 

STUFF PUMPS—Deane triplex 9” x 8”, Goulds 
triplex 8” x 10”, Sandusky triplex 4” x 6”, 
Moore & White duplex 8” x 12”, One Beloit 
duplex 6” x 14”. Two 6” Post 

REVOLVING SHEET CUTTERS—One 82” and 
62” Clark, five 61” Hamblets, four 61” Finlays, 
one 50” Hamblet diagonal, one 42” Finlay. 

REAM C ie 48” Acme, one 45” Hol- 
yoke Seybold. 

SUPER CALENDERS—One 52” Holyoke, one 45”, 
one 42”, one 36”. 

WET MACHINES—Four 72” Bagley & Sewall 
Hydraulic, one 48” Noble & Wood. One Manis- 
tee Hog Chipper. One Ryther & Pringle 
Shredder. We have a large number of pumps 


and over five hundred calender, prese 
couch rolls in stock. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Wweet EDUCATED YOUNG MAN with 12 
years’ practical experience, wishes posi- 
tion as superintendent, assistant superinten- 
dent or assistant manager, with any reliable 
concern. Will go anywhere. Have special- 
ized on the making of paper for the manu- 
facture of Hard fibre products, with very 
good results. Address, Box 5493, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N- 





YOUNG MAN having had several years’ 
mill office experience, desires to connect 
with new organization as assistant to super- 
intendent where there is good opportunity 
for advancement. Can furnish A-1 references 
as to ability. Address, Box 5495, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 


FOR SALE r 


FOR SALE—At Station on Delaware and 
Hudson R. R., 200 cords Dry 4-foot Pop- 
lar and Bass Wood Pulp. Address, C. R. At- 
wood, West Chazy, New York. N-2 
FoR SALE—Two waxed paper spot cutters, 

complete with tables and automatic coun- 





ter. Cut paper on the dot from roll. Ad- 
dress, Dragon Paper Mfg. Co., Inc., 485-506 
Van Alst Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. O-26 


OR SALE—6 Farnum Drives. Complete 
Triple-Deck frames for 44 Dryers. Will 
arrange terms to suit. Chesapeake Paper 
Roard Co.. Baltimore. Maryland. tf 


FOR SALE—Deane Duplex Fire Pump, 14x 

8%x10, capacity 600 gallons per minute. 
Aasvemn, Box 5482, care Paper Trade oo 
nal. t 


FOR SALE 








FIVE CYLINDER BOARD MILL for sale 
at a very attractive bargain. Water 
power 200 horse, electric power, very reason- 
able; 72-inch machines. Further particulars 
on application. Address, Box 5526, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 0-26 





OR SALE —Protected Paper Specialty, 
highly profitable, suitable for narrow and 
slow running machine. Address, Box 5543, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-2 





FoR SALE—Heavy punch, about 700 Ibs., 


well geared. Used little. Owner failed. 
Powerful machine. Best offer probably 
takes it. Address, F. Warren, Warren, 


Wisconsin. 


The Paper Trade Journal 


Is the One and Only Medium which covers completely the Paper and Pulp Industry. 


Its Paid Circulation is greater than the combined Paid Circulations of all its contem- 
poraries and over twice that of its nearest contemporary. 


It is the Only Medium in its field a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company 


ESTABLISHED 1878 AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Makers of Highest Grade Fourdrinier Wires, Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Covers, Brass Wire Cloth 
of all Meshes for Paper, Pulp and Coating Mills—Quality Guaranteed 


We make a Specialty of Fine Wires for Magazine and Book Papers 


The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 











Middletown, Ohio 
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LONGITUDINAL AND 
CROSS-DRUM TYPES 


ie ie 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS i Zz Tin y 
ALL CONFORM TO ASHE CODE fo Te Papter- Pt 
ELLOS . BERLIN SW 11 (GERMANY) 
HEINE ial Founded by Carl Hofman, 1876 


LARGE RB O TT. ER RY appears three times a week 
Cane Covers the whole paper trade (paper making, transforming, 
OR a erm am A AR AAS A SR A ESRI AER SE stationery ). More than 12,500 bonafide sub- 


ib ll the world. 
PINE BOMETS GO. scribers all over the w 


Subscription: 4 Dollars 


Zous. USA 
BOILER MANUFACTURERS FOR 40 YEARS 





FOURDRINIER WIRES ‘iS 
a g WOE 
| gat gaint 

\ MANUFACTURERS 


Paper Mill Wire Cloth, Bank 
and Office Railings and Grill Work 


Your Card in This Space SLITTERS and SPECIAL MACHINES 


: : or use in paper industry 
Will Bring Results C. BENNINGHOFEN & SONS 
Send us your neieiemaenae what they may be 


Rates on application 





‘BLEACHED SULPHITE 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 






V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants, 
Electrification Paper Mill Properties 


39 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


CONSULTING 
soc. - = EER 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


Member AM. SOC. C. E., Member AM. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 
20 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Including Building and Complete 
Mechanical Equipment, Water Pawer Development, Dams. 
Storage Reservoirs and Other Hydraulic aes, 
Examinations, Reports, Estimates of Cost, Designs, 
Specifications, Valuations 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
M. AM. SOC. C. E., M. AM. SOC. M. E., M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, = Broadway, New York 
SPECIALTY: Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, ae Power Develop- 
ments, Steam Power Plant, + = ne Specifications 


Evalua' tation 
Cable Address: “Bardistock.” ABC Sth Edition, Bedford, McNeill. 


Western Union—Bentle 








TT 





“ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAG® CHARLOTTE, W. C. CLEVELAND DETROIT——, 


MORSE CHAIN DRIVES 


A POWER SAVER FOR POWER USERS 


Morse Chain Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


HIGH SPEED SILENT RUNNING FLEXIBLE 
GEARING FOR POWER TRANSMISSION. 


Address Nearest Office 
LH. KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS MONTREAL NEWYORK ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 


THE BRADLEY SALES AGENCY 


Is open to listings of Eastern Canadian Timberlands. 
iMardwood and Freehold Pulpwood Lands are in active 


Montreal, P. Q. 





—" SAN ——, 


| __ prevsevweeend 


demand at present. 


205 St. James St., 
512 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 










BANFORD RILEY STOKER CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Makers of 


spokane 


es ae Sas i 












“A type to meet every stoker need” 








GEORGE F. DREW 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and Operating 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 

SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk _, and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustmen 


THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


ASSOC. M. AM. aoe & E.; 317-319 ary BANK BLDG., 
M. AM. SOC. M SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Paper, ip ond Fibre a Hy- oom, com Plants, Plans and 
raulic Eereeepmants. Hydro- ——., ficiency 


ring 
Cuan LTATION AND REPORTS 


WILLIAM T. FIELD 
Consulting Engineer 


26 Broadway, Flower Bidg., 
New York, N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. 


DESIGNS REPORTS 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ESTIMATES 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


SAFE, RELIABLE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


at a few cents an acre 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Forest Engineer Davidson Bidg., 


Washington, D. C. 
Lergest Cruising House in America 


H. B. PRATHER & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


REPORTS, PLANS, ESTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, SURVEYS 
AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


KIRBY BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Old Town, 
Maine 












MURPHY IRON “WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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| i ENGINEERING Ano Devevopment C. 


7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM POWER PLANTS: 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS AND REPORTS 














EFFICIENT SUCTION 
ROLL OPERATION de- 
mands the NASH HYTOR 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


Microscopical Examination, Physical Tests and Chemical Analysis 
of Paper. Official Chemists to the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, Association of American Woodpulp Importers, etc. 
We analyze Fuels, Chemicals. Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Gasoline, 
Oils, Paints, Soaps, Greases, W. 
Purposes, Woodpulp, etc. 





axes, Water for Drinking or Boiler 


67 JENSSEN 


Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
tion or building. 


Normal Prices Today Govern Our 
Installations 


Every second Sulphite Mill on 
this continent is using our 
Towers and Making Money by 
Making Better Acid. 


G. D. Jenssen Company 


“Ash Yous Negnbor ‘What 200 5th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
He Thinks of Them.” 
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Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Designers, Equippers and Operators 


Sulphite, Soda and Sulphate Pulp Mills 
Digester and All Acid Proof Linings 


E. BUTTERWORTH & CoO., Inc. 


CHARLES H. WOOD, Pres. LEWIS JENNINGS, Trees. 
Boston Office, 136 Federal St. New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


Agents for “S” Brand and Snow Brand Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


CRANE 
BRASS VALVES 






SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Roll Newsprint 
ENTIRE PRODUCT FOR 1922 CONTRACTED 
at 
Felts Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 


Main Office 
Trust Co. Building, Watertown, N. Y. 


Charles W. Bell 


Consulting Specialist 


In the Manufacture of PAPER BOX BOARD, TEST 
BOARD, FIBRE BOARD AND STRAWBOARD 


And their fabrication into SHIPPING CONTAINERS, 
(Corrugated and Solid Fibre) FOLDING BOXES, etc. 
Forty years’ practical experience in all departments—Equipment, 
processes, formulae, trade customs, management, order and plan- 


ning system. Markets, sales, estimating, prices, contracts, mate- 
rials, supplies, collections, arbitrations, receivership and valuations. 


“Let Me Help Solve Your Problems” 
Consultation Strictly Confidential. Correspondence Solicited 


Address—1047 Grand Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


160 Cornelison Ave. 












STRATFORD PAPER CO. iecy Gis, i 


High Grade Fourdrinier Tissues in Stock for Immediate Delivery 


, NOW IS THE TO BUY OUR RAW MATERIALS 
‘ $43 ee . ate Out of our forty different grades of paper stock you are assured a steady, reliable source 
; > . S Part: 


for procuring raw materials in practical 
Having specialized for 35 years in 
uniform product throughout; 


y every branch of paper making. 
this one field you can depend upon a clean, well-p 
fulfillment of delivery promises; and because of our output of 


~y 4 “ ‘ tons daily, big tonnage at all times. Write us your wants. 
i ae cmc _ Banteioe Bros. ee Stock = Generel Offices: 10 So. Michigon Ave. Chis 

































RED CAP 
FIBRE 


AND OTHER 


JAMES ROSENBERG, Pres. L. W. BOWMALL, Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 
Rags, New Cuttings, Bagging, Etc. 

New York—347 Madison Ave. 


BRANCHES Holyoke—J. B. Wiseds 
tockholm—Sw: neue Kalamazoo—F. 
Helsing fors—Finland 


"Haskell 


Dayton—R. R 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 


EASTON HOLYOKE 
JACKSONVILLE PENSACOLA ST. AUSTELL 


CLAYS ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE FOAM KILLER 


FELT SOAP and OTHER SPECIALTIES 


KALAMAZOO 





FELTS and 
JACKETS 











a and Orders 
cited 












unninamen FALLS 
New York 


















THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


. For Every Grade of Paper and Pulp 
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LINDSAY BROS.., Ine. 


Keystone Mill Division 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANILA, WHITE AND KRAFT 


WAXED PAPERS 


SURFACE AND DRY WAXING 


804-806-808 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





BLUE RIDGE FIBRE 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA, VIRGINIA 





Samples and prices upon application 


The Aaiewett 
Talekness | Gauge 


— = necessities for all those who make, fp = oom in 
. The thousands in daily use Jr to their efficien 


The Ashcroft 
Paper Tester 


119 West 4th Street 29 North Jefferson Street “1 
New York Chicago, JIL 
Canadian Sales Agents: The Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Montreal and Terents 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers 


PAPER MAKERS’ and FILTER 


ALUM 
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W E specialize in durable Fourdrinier 

Wires and Cylinder Wires in any 
metal desired up to and including 120 mesh 
in plain woven, double warp, triple chain, 
and twisted weaves. 

Save two-thirds the cost and three-quarters 
of the expense of putting on brass and bronze 
wires by using our nickel alloy wires. 


Joseph O’Neill Wire Works 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Established 1906 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


are THE wires 
For Fast News Machines 


or any others 


Nuf Sed 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
Collinwood Sta., Cleveland, Ohio 
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EMERSON MFG. CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
See the Second-Hand eT ads and 


note the ABSEN 


EMERSON BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never 
’ thrown out. eee ee CIRCULA- 
TION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


does its work with half the power required 
by others of no greater capacity. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


F. L. Smithe Machine Co. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPE MACHINERY 


for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamp embossed and tissue lined envelopes. 


Also die presses, tension machines, and metal clasp 
machines, and all other machinery used in manufactur- 
envelopes. 


Designing, pattern making and machine work. 


150 Eleventh Avenue, New York City, 
New York, U. S. A. 





Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills . 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 


punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. mn 
% x &% Inch Slots 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


53-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade 
Brimstone on the market . . 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ARSENIC OR SELENIUM 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector Street, New York 







For Any Grade of Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satistaction 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, MASS. 


We Are Equipped For 


Heavy Paper Mill 


Tank Construction 
Material and Design to 
meet your require- 
ments. 


Installation anywhere by 
our own Experts. 


Let Us Estimate. 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


LINCOLN BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When You Think of Wood Tanks Think 
Woolford Tanks. 


“DAYTON” BEATING ENGINES 


ARE UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
HEAVY DUTY OR FAST TRAVEL 


DESIGNED CORRECTLY 

BUILT CAREFULLY 

DELIVERED PROMPTLY 
GET OUR ESTIMATES. 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 






















Jute Stock 
Sizing, Sulphite 


ALUM 


FOR THE PAPER MAKER 


Manufactured by 
The Jarecki Chemical Co. 
QUALITY SERVICE 
Sole Selling Agents 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 


CINCINNATI 33 23 NEW YORK 


GRISSINGER 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 


TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER MACHINE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 24, 1913. 
Patented is 10, 1915 


No more dusting and wearing of the concrete 
floors in your factory. Just flush on 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE 


the liquid chemical hardener which has been the 
standard for twelve years. 
Lapidolith makes concrete floors non-absorbent 
and resistant to acids and alkalis. 
Look over your floors. If they dust, apply 
Lapidolith. 

Write for samples and testimonials to Dept. 30 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Ave. New York 














and Soda Pulps 
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| New 1923 Edition 


OF 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


PAPER AND ALLIED TRADES 


Published September 21st 


Contents of the 48th Annual Edition 


All the paper and pulp mills in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
South America 


XUM 


City Address of Mills and Mill Supply Houses 
Classified List of Paper Mill Products, Canada 
Classified List of Paper Mill Products, United States 
Classified List of Pulp Mill Products, Canada 
Classified List of Pulp Mill Products, United States 
Coated Paper Manufacturers 

Envelope Manufacturers 

Glazed and Coated Paper Manufacturers 

Idle Mills 

Mill Officials 

Pad Manufacturers 

Paper Merchants, Canada 

Paper Merchants, United States 

Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 

Paper Bag Manufacturers 

Paper Box Manufacturers 

Paper and Pulp Mills in Canada 

Paper and Pulp Mills in United States 


Paper Mills in South America 

Paper Specialties 

Papeterie Manufacturers 

Prepared Roofing Paper Manufacturers 
Stationers in Canada 

Stationers in Cuba 

Stationers in United States 

Statistical Table of Mills 

Tablet Manufacturers 

Tag Manufacturers 

Toilet Paper Manufacturers 

Trade Associations 

Twine Manufacturers in United States and Canada 
Vegetable Parchment Paper Manufacturers 
Wall Paper Printers 

Watermarks and Brands 

Waxed Paper Manufacturers 


Send in your order NOW 


Price $7.00 a copy, express prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., INC. 
10 East 39th Street, New York 


or 











\O 
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51ST YEAR 





S LITTERS 


AND 


WINDER S 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


AGALITE FILLER 









UNITED STATES TALC CO. 


GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 


WILLIAM B. DILLON 


DILLON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 


| 
! a Boe Me tee | 

} " MFA. 
PVMrrigt eee yea 


8 haped Carbon, — Diamend POINTS FOR TURNING 
thee’ Tron —= Hardene d Steel Calender Rolls, Hard rea 
} r to John Dickinson. Established 1796. 
i Agents x Geant: ee ain, C. W. a GRIFFITHS & CO., 
} Ludgate Square, 


Menutactere’ THOS, L. DICKINSON 


r, Gotten 
bre, @ 


2 Gold S 
NEW YORK 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


; MANHATTAN , 
PERFORATED METAL CO. 
Office and Works: 237-239 Centre St., 
New York 

| PERFORATCRS 

| ef COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM, 
os TIM, STEEL, IRON, Ete. 

Write for Copper, ond Tin of 

} minum 

Brass and Cop: Centrifugal ane 

Juice Strainer , + a Special 


) FRANKLIN PAPER CO."%as 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= 








Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 








Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW vas 
COTTON WASTE LINTERS RAMIE 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 


PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 
WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


UNION TALC COMPANY 


Finest Grades of Agalite 
132 Nassau Street New York 


Nal 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 


WINDERS REWINDERS 
CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


WOOD FLOUR 


Various degrees of fineness and either fibrous or granular. 
Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 





BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, Belle, VW. Va. 


PURE CHLORINE 


In cylinders and tanks 


ee oe 
ELLE BRAND 


CAUSTIC SODA 


76%—Solid and Flake | 


Arnold Hoffman & Co. bose Sole Agents, PamapetrHa CHARLOTTE 
ihc rece ibe nen acelin: Re tl: sence tr meneraeinc Rc 
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BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly 


; BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE MAGAZINE GRINDER 


Have you seen the article which was read before the 
Paper Makers’ Convention on Relative Efficiency of 
the Automatic Magazine and Pocket Grinders? If 
not, and you are interested, kindly advise and we will 
send you a copy. 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





25 to 40 shipping containers per minute.can be made on a 


Saranac Automatic Multiple Head Stitcher 


I lr is equipped with twelve stitching heads, so 
that any number from 1 to 12 staples can 
\ be driven at one time. Either a single or 
double row of staples, or single row with the 
tie stitch, are automatically driven. It takes 
less than five minutes to change from the 
largest to smallest size containers. 
Write for Full Particulars. 


We also manufacture Bottom Sealing Machines. 


Positively the fastest fibre comsinew Oaranac Machine Company 
ee Benton Harbor, Michigan 


bead box stitch 
ers, with 12”, 2”, 
38” and 50” throat. 





WE MAKE 
BEATERS AND 
JORDANS OF 

QUALITY 


SIX SIZES OF 


JORDANS, 
BEATERS, 
FROM % LBS. 
TO 3000 LBS. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
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BEATER BED PLATES. DRIVES (Silent Chain). LUBRICANTS. 
Belton & Sons, Inc., 7 le vie bees undue y Se ERE GID, 00 dint $54.06 0 vce bo¥00ae2es 92 TI 50 and 51 
BEATER ENGINE BARS, DRYERS. MICROMETERS. 
mctten & Bons, 1et., J. We ovececewerssce 9 Biggs Boiler Works Co. ......-+.0+++0-00- = A in. i aa wbs ence see 94 | 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. ...++..+-+----- 75 The Coe Manufacturing Co. .......-.-+-.++- pe NER Oe cae oso ubav des sve swe « — i 
BEATER HOODS. DRYER EXHAUSTS. y Foreign Paper Milis ..................-. " | 
Fird Machine Co. ....cessssseeeeeeeeeees 39 The Nash Engineering Co. ............... 93 | MICROMETER (Calipers). 
BELTING. DRYING SYSTEMS. a A TE COR os ccenscccsccnces 54 | 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ............. 47 0 Coil Heater & Purifier Co. ......... — MILL coGs. 
Repu lic RI: ch ckenakhssccksy-0ss 5 — F. Pickles ..........+..0+--e000 os oe P Bowsher A cin 104 
BOILER Ross “ANILINE. SED EM. $é50na sv oevews 92 Moro 
Edge ean OE ee ee rs ae _ DYES, A F. at I a 11 
SR ER a 91 BOONE Gr TBRES ooo s cs cccccscsecccccscece 13 MOTOR TRUCKS. 
BRONZE CASTINGS. National Aniline & Chemical Co. ....... _— ee SS ere = 
ES ree White Tar Aniline Corporation, The ..... —- | OILS AND GREASE. | 
BUCKETS ae DYE STUFFS. : I TG Apes '0-0%.050.0056 006 50 and 51 y 
eo lenirick 4 A ee u Du Pont de Nemcurs & Co., E. I. ........ -- PACKING. 
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Appletun Machine Co., The ............-. 69 | ENVELOPE MACHINES. Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. ............ 7 a4 
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Super Calenders 
Breaker Calenders 
Friction Calenders 


Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic. Presses and Pumps 





Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
~ PROVIDENCE, 'R. L. . 
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Cert phonphorised Cast aotat) SCREEN PLATES {nian Quai) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


“UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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THE DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, 
three sizes; belt or direct con- 
nected motor driven. All Bear- 
ings self-oiling, adjustable and 
water-cooled. Fitted with Stand- 
ard Steel Knives, Special Heat 
Treated Steel, Bronze, or Manga- 
nese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply te 


DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


VOITH 
KNEADERS 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
Repulp Broke, Shavings, Old 
Papers, Magazines, etc. 
Write Us For Further Details 


F. O. B. American or Canadian 
Factory 


AMERICAN VOITH 
CONTACT CO. 
280 Madison Ave. New York 


Gp OW NINGT OWN) 


stiri stents ameettetestatsnts ae iesndesSuntnsc-menctensi isis ES 1's 


CYLINDER MOULDS 


It is nothing uncommon for owners 30” to 60” in diameter, any length to 
of Downingtown Cylinder Moulds to re- meet your requirements. 
port that they have been using them 
for an almost incredible number of 
years. 


The method used in their manufac- 
ture, insures a true surface, longitudi- 
nally and radially. 

Downingtown makes moulds from Inquiries Invited 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Paper & Pulp Mill Machinery 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 
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Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. 

Cheaper than mill made size. Also our hot and 

cold water sizes; standard quality. Cleaner, 

more uniform and economical than either mill 

» made sizes or those offered by our competitors. 

ment Also Arabol Paper Size, Splicing Gums, Con- 
densed Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
1UV0 William Street NEW YORK 


E.J.KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL ann MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE anpD FLAX WASTES 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 


ULP 
STONES 


of absolutely the finest quality 
Lombard & Co., Incorporated 


Importers and Dealers 
: BOSTON, MASS. 


UN straight and true and are 
long-wearing. 
idths up to250 inches, in brass, 
ronze and phosphor bronze. 
J Ales Cylinder Faces and Washer Wires. 


THE 
W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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AGITATOR DRIVES 


Six Stock Sizes 
Special Designs 
“NETT-CO” line 
is complete from 
smallest to largest, 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


30 CHURCH ST.,N. Y. EVERETT, MASS. 


Van N a — 


are as 


To a modern Paper 
= as its important 
nner equipment. 
“DAYLITE” means 
Nature’s light with- 
out weather or con- 
densation drip. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO. Bote mae 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


IRA L. BEEBE 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


COLORS FOR 


PAPERMAKERS 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Inc CORPORATED 


128 Duane Street - - New York 


BOSTON - 157 Federal St. PHILA. - 111 Arch St. 
PROV. - 52 Exchange Pl. CHI. - 305 W. Randolph St. 
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C.K. WALLIAMS & CO, PASTOR 


Proprietors of the Penna. ae Paint 
and Color Works and the Helios Dry 
Color, Chemical and Copperas Works 
of Allentown, Pa. 


Manufacturers, Miners and Importers 
of Coloring Materials, such as Vene- 
tian Reds, Red, Brown, Black, Yellow, 


eral Pulp, Talo, China and other Clays. 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 



























Cylinder , Blow Off Valves 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Rags are the most expensive paper-making ' 
material. Lower your ultimate costs with 
America’s best 


“G.B.'3RDS & BLUES 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


Established 1848 
Incorporated 1870-1896 


Inquiries solicited 


GUMBINSKY BROS. CO. 


America’s Largest Packers of Rags and Waste Paper 
2261 South Union Ave., Chicago, Illinois , 


Write for Price List 
74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S speep or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 


obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machinery, and is one 
ot the et PROFITABLE little devices ever put in a 
pay ~~? a in 80 days. Dial 12 in, in 

diam. Welents 10 I 


ts @ ween co. Seuth Bend, Ind. 


NA TRON A 


Porous Alum 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 




















FOURDRINIER 
CYLINDER 
WASHER 


50 years’ experience as wi.« mah 
insures highest quality ¢. pr 


Hamilton Board Felts 


Our style No. 82 top felt and style No. 87 bottom felt 
have the bulk of the filling threads on the face of the 
fabric. This style of weave causes the felts to give a 
smoother finish and longer service than can be secured 















a 


oat ae eee board _ rip aad sheddin the per - * if 
at the same Tist and pound prices as oa plain board felts. Appl eton Wires be 
SHULER AND BENNINGHOFEN _ Are Good Wires we 
HAMILTON, OHIO . . . 

Appleton Wire Works Appleton, Wis. % 

; 

* 

- 


